" Oj glittering host ! O, golden line ! 

I would I had an angel’s ken. 
Your deepest secrets to divine. 

And read your mysteries to men.” 
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And rimrgc a DrngniJ on th<‘ i*u‘l(l ? ” 
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This work has been written in consequence of the great interest 
excited by my article, under the same title, which appeai’ed simul- 
taneously in The FortmgMly Reviexo and the Nero York hide- 
pendent. Two friends who read the manuscript were of opinion 
that a volume, in which the evidence could be given much more 
fully, would be desirable, and the result of the publication of the 
article confirmed their view. 

I was led to a study of the subject when writing four new chap- 
ters on Astronomy for a neM^ edition of The Wondetful Century. 
I then found that almost all writers on general astronomy, fi*om 
Sir John Herschell to Professor Simon Newcomb and Sir Norman 
Lockyer, stated, as an indisputable fact, that our sun is situated 
in the plane of the great ring of the Milky Way, and also very 
nearly in the centre of that ring. The most recent researches 
also showed that there was little or no proof of there being any 
stars or nebulae very far beyond the Milky Way, which thus 
seemed to be the limit, in that direction, of the stellar universe. 

Turning to the earth and the other planets of the Solar Sys- 
tem, I found that the most recent researches led to the conclusion 
that no other planet was likely to be the seat of organic life, 
unless perhaps of a very low type. For many years I had paid spe- 
cial attention to the problem of the measurement of geological time, 
and also that of the mild climates and generally uniform condi- 
tions that had prevailed throughout all geological epochs ; and on 
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considering tlic number of concurrent causes and the delicate bal- 
ance of conditions required to maintain such uniformity, I became 
still more convinced that the evidence was exceedingly strong 
against the probability or possibility of any other planet being 
inhabited. 

Flaving long been acquainted with most of the works dealing 
with the question of the supposed Plurality of Worlds^ I was quite 
aware of the very superficial treatment the subject had received, 
even in the hands of the most able writers, and this made me the 
more willing to set forth the whole of the available evidence — 
astronomical, physical, and biological — in such a way as to show 
both what was proved and what suggested by it. 

The present work is the result, and I venture to think that 
those who will read it carefully will admit that it is a book that 
was worth writing. It is founded almost entirely on the marvel- 
lous body of facts and conclusions of the New Astronomy together 
with those reached by modern physicists, chemists, and biologists. 
Its novelty consists in combining the various results of these dif- 
ferent branches of science into a connected whole, so as to show 
their bearing upon a single problem — a problem which is of very 
great interest to ourselves. 

This problem is, whether or no the logical inferences to l)e 
drawn from the various results of modern science, lend support to 
the view that our earth is the only inhabited planet, not only in 
the Solar System but in the whole stellar universe. Of course it 
is a point as to which absolute demonsti'ation, one way or the 
othei', is impossible. But in the absence of any direct proofs, it 
is clearly rational to inquire into probabilities ; and these proba- 
bilities must be determined not by our prepossessions for any par- 
ticular view, but by an absolutely impartial and unprejudiced 
examination of the tendency of the evidence. 
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As the i)t)(>k is wrillcMi for l,h(‘ (‘(liicah'd body oi* rt’ud- 

(Ts, Hiativ <d‘ wh(»m may nol be ac(muiid(*d uil.li any iusj)(rl <)f‘(Iu' 
suhjccl t)r with llu‘ wondfrl’nl advanai' of nn'iail. knowh^doH' in Ihnl 
<li‘j)arinu’nl orimi Immind tin* Nrw Asl.rououiy, a popular account, 
lias Ikhmi |[;‘ivcn t)( all IIiom* bi'anclics ol’ it which I)(‘nr upon llu* 
special subji'ct lua’c discussed. 'Tins jiurl. of llu* work occupi<‘s llu‘ 
(irst, si\ chajdiM’s. d’hosi' who art‘ fairly acipiainU‘d with modern 
asi ronoinic’al literature, as n;iven in jiopulai’ works, may l)(‘”’in nl. 
my si‘venlh <‘hapti'r, wlu(‘li marks tin* coninuMuaMiumt of llu‘ con- 
sidcrablt‘ body of evidence and of ur^’unuad I have hi'cii able to 
adduce, 

'To those of my readers who may have bemi inllucnccil by any 
oj* the atUm’se criticisms on my vimvs as set forth in tin' artic'h* 
already n’icrrial to, I must ae-ain ur^'e, that Ihrmi^’hout. Ihcwhoh* 
of this work, neitlua’ llu* facts nor the mori‘ obvious (‘onc’lusions 
from the lacis an* ^inai on my own authorily, bul. always on lhal, 
of till* bivst astronomers, matlKanidiciuns, and otlua’ men of scii'iua* 
to wlios(* works I liavc had aci'css, and whost* names, with exact; 
rcien*nces, I fj[<aierally givi*. 

W'hnt 1 <’laim to havi* dom* is, to bavi* brought. tog(‘t.lH*r tlu‘ 
various facts and phenomena ihci} bavi* acciiinulab'd ; to havi* set. 
forth llu* hvpotlu'ses by which ihvij account for them, or tiie n*.sulls 
to which the evidt’ucc* clearly points; lo hav<‘ judged b(*lw(*i'n 
contli(*ting opinions and theories; and lastly, to hav(* comhiiu‘<l 
Uu* results ot*lhc various wide! v “separated depaiimciils ofs(*ii*ncc, 
and lo liavt* shown how they bear upon the great prohh'in which 
I have lu*rc endeavoured, in some slight dcgrci*, lo (*lucidatt*. 

As such a largt* body of fn(’ts ami urgiuucnls Irtnu dislim’t. .sci- 
(*nces liavi’ been here brought togctlu*r, I bavi* gi\<‘n a rather full 
sunmniry of the whole* nrgnmcnl, and have* staled my hnal conclu- 
sions in six short sentences, 1 then briefly discuss llu* two aspects 
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of the whole problem — those from the materialistic and from the 
spiritualistic points of view ; and I conclude with a few general 
observations on the almost unthinkable problems raised by ideas 
of Eifinity — problems which some of my critics thought I had 
attempted in some degree to deal with, but which, I here point 
out, are altogether above and beyond the questions I have dis- 
cussed, and equally above and beyond the highest powers of the 
human intellect. 

Broadstone, Dorset, 

Sf^ptfimber 1903. 




“ 'rhf wildtn'M mind is lost luid lost, 

() srn in thy clrrnHl tidn ; 

'rin* mt'ling hmiu essuys in vain, 

(> siarH, tn grasp ilu* va.stiifss widc‘ ! 
'rin* tm*ribl(‘ tn'inriuhms Hcln'nm 

'I’liat glinuimrs in t'lmh glanving ligld, 
O night, <> stars, tno rudtdy jars 
Tin' fiiiiti' with (hr inliniln 1 ” 

II. l)K(.l 
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KAULY U)KAS AS TO TIIK TNIVKUSl*: AND ITS UKl-ATION TO MAN 

WiiKN nu*ii altuiiu‘(l lo suflit'UMil iiil(‘llif»vnc(‘ for sp(?culatioi)S 
ns lo tluMr own nnlurt‘ nnd lli/il' llu' (‘uiih on wliich llu‘y livod, 
l.lu'v imisi. hnv(‘ hoini proroundly iiu[)n‘ssi‘d by llu» nif^'bUy pn- 
p,’(‘nnl. of Iho slnrrv lu‘nvcns. Tlu' iid;(‘ns(‘ sparkling’ brilliancy of 
Sirius and \'(‘/4'a, Ibc more mnssivi* and steady hnninosil.y of 
.Jupilcr and Venus, llu' slrange ^i;roiij)ing of* the bri^'hter stars 
Inlo (*onsU‘llal ions lo wliieli ranlaslie names indi<‘al in/j^ tbeir 
rt‘S(‘ml)lanee io various animals or l(*rr(*slrial olijia’ls s(‘emed /ip- 
pr<>|}rlat(‘ and wen* soon generally adopted, tog’(‘lli(*r with tlu^ ap- 
jiarenlly inmnnm'abh* stars of less and less brilliancy scalt(n-i*d 
broadcast ovi'r the sky, many only l)t‘ing‘ visible* on tin* cl(‘ar(*st 
nights and to llu* aculesl vision, constituli'd altogether a sc(‘ne of 
marv(*Ilous and impressive* splenelemr of whie’h it must liavt* seiMueal 
almost imperssibh* le> attain any re*al knowle'dges but winch 
afre)rded an endless ti(‘ld fen* llu* imagination of the* observer. 

The relation e>r ilie stars te) llu* sun and moon in (hear respe'ctive* 
molienis was one* oT tlu* e‘nrli(*st probl{*ms for t he* aslrononu*r, anel 
it \vas emly se>Ived by care'ful and ce)ntimie>us obst'rval ion, whi(*h 
fihow'cd that the* invisibility ejf the fornu*r during the day was 
wholly due le) llu* bhue of light, and this is said lo h/ive beem 
proved at an i*arly pe'riod by llu* obse'rved fact that from the 
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especially in the dry climate and clear atmosphere of the East, 
and when compared with the pitchy darkness of cloudy nights 
when the moon is below the horizon, it seemed clear that the whole 
of these grand luminaries — sun, moon, stars, and planets — were 
but parts of the terrestrial system, and existed solely for the 
benefit of its inhabitants. 

Empedocles (444'B. c. ) is said to have been the first who 
separated the planets from the fixed stars, by observing their 
very peculiar motions, while Pythagoras and his followers deter- 
mined correctly the order of their succession from Mercury to 
Saturn. No attempt was made to explain these motions till a 
century later, when Eudoxus of Cnidos, a contemporary of Plato 
and of Aristotle, resided for some time in Egypt, where he be- 
came a skilful astronomer. He was the first who systematically 
wor|ced out and explained the various motions of the heavenly 
bodies on the theory of circular and uniform motion round the 
earth as a centre, by means of a series of concentric spheres, 
each revolving at a different rate and on a different axis, but so 
united that all shared in the motion round the polar axis. The 
moon, for example, was supposed to be carried by three spheres ; 
the first revolved parallel to the equator and accounted for the 
diurnal motion — the rising and setting — of the moon, another 
moved parallel to the ecliptic and explained the monthly changes 
of the moon, while the third revolved at the same rate but more 
obliquely, and explained the inclination of the moon’s orbit to 
that of the earth. In the same way, each of the five planets had 
four spheres, two moving like the first two of the moon, another 
one also moving in the ecliptic was required to explain the retro- 
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bottom of very deep wells stars can be seen while the sun is shin- 
ing. During total eclipses of the sun also the brighter stars be- 
come visible, and, taken in connection with the fixity of position 
of the pole-star, and the course of those circumpolar stars which 
never set in the latitudes of Greece, Egypt, and Chaldea, it soon 
became possible to frame a simple hypothesis which supposed the 
earth to be suspended in space, while at an unknown distance from 
it a crystal sphere revolved upon an axis indicated by the pole^ 
star, and carried with it the whole host of heavenly bodies. This 
was the theory of Anaximander (540 b. c.), and it served as the 
starting-point for the more complex theory which continued to 
be held in various forms and with endless modifications down to 
the end of the sixteenth century. 

It is believed that the early Greeks obtained some knowledge of 
astronomy from the Chaldeans, who appear to have been the first 
systematic observers of the heavenly bodies by means of instru- 
ments, and who are said to have discovered the cycle of eighteen 
years and ten days after which the sun and moon return to the 
same relative positions as seen from the earth. The Egyptians 
perhaps derived their knowledge from the same source, but there 
is no proof that they were great observers, and the accurate 
orientation, proportions, and angles of the Great Pyramid and 
its inner passages may perhaps indicate a Chaldean architect. 

The very obvious dependence of the whole life of the earth 
upon the sun, as a giver of heat and light, sufficiently explains 
the origin of the belief that the latter was a mere appanage of 
the former ; and as the moon also illuminates the night, while the 
stars as a whole also give a very perceptible amount of light, 
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lislicd in later classical liiue.s. 'I'ln^ rougli (lelcnuinaLloa of the 
size of our ^lobe followed soon after; and when instruiueiibil ob- 
servations became more perfect, the distance and size of the moon 
were measured with sulUcient accuracy to show that it was very 
much smaller than the earth. Rut this was the furthest limit 
of the determination of astronomical sizes and distances before tlie 
discovery of the telescope. Of tlie sun’s reiil distance and size 
nothing* was known excej)t tliat it was much farther from us and 
much larger than the moon ; hut even In the century before tlic 
commencement of the O.hrislian era Posidonius determined the 
circumference of the earth to be ()()() stadia, equal to about 
miles, a womlerfully close approximation considering* the 
very imperfect data at his commaiuL lie is also said to have 
calculated the sun’s distance, making it only one-third less than 
the true amount, but this must have been a chance coincidence, 
since he had no means of nie/isuring* ang‘l(*s more accurately than 
to one degree, wlu‘reas in tlu^ (U‘t(‘rminaii()n of the sun’s distance 
instruineuts are retpured whi(*li measure to a siicond of arc. 

Before the (lls(‘overy of the l.elesco{)t‘ the sizes of the planets 
were quite unknown, wliile the most tliat could be ascertained 
about the stars was, tluit th(‘y wen* at a very great (listama* from 
us. R1us l)(‘iiig the extent of Ihe knowledge of the ancients as 
to tlu* actual dimensions and conslitutlnn of the visible universe, 
of wliich, b(‘ It r(‘nu’inl)er(*d, the (*arlh was lield to be tlie centre, we 
cannot be surpris(*d at the almost universal belief that this uni- 
verse existed solely for tlu* earth and its inhabitants. In classical 
times it was ludd to ht* at onci* tlu* dwelling-place of the gods and 
their gift to man, wliik* in (’hrislian ag(’s this b(‘lief was but 
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grade motion of the planets, while a fourth oblique to the ecliptic 
was needed to explain the diverging motions due to the different 
obliquity of the orbit of each planet to that of the earth. This 
was the celebrated Ptolemaic system in the simplest form needed 
to account for the more obvious motions of the heavenly bodies. 
But in the course of ages the Greek and Arabian astronomical 
observers discovered small divergencies due to the various degrees 
of excentricity of the orbits of the moon and planets and their 
consequent varying rates of motion ; and to explain these other 
spheres were added, together with smaller circles sometimes re- 
volving excentrically, so that at length about sixty of these 
spheres, epicycles, and excentrics were required to account for the 
various motions observed with the rude instruments, and the rates 
of motion determined by the very imperfect time-measurers of 
those early ages. And although a few great philosophers had 
at different times rejected this cumbrous system and had en- 
deavoured to promulgate moi*e correct ideas, their views had no 
influence on public opinion even among astronomers and mathe- 
maticians, and the Ptolemaic system held full sway down to the 
time of Copernicus, and was not finally given up till Kepler’s 
Laws and Galileo’s Dialogues compelled the adoption of simpler 
and more intelligible theories. 

We are now so accustomed to look upon the main facts, of 
astronomy as mere elementary knowledge that it is difficult for 
us to picture to ourselves the state of almost complete ignorance 
which prevailed even among the most civilised nations throughout 
antiquity and the Middle Ages. The rotundity of the earth was 
held by a few at a very early period, and was fairly well cstab- 
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slightly, if at all, changed ; and in both it would have been con- 
sidered impious to maintain that the planets and stars did not 
exist for the service and delight of mankind alone but in all prob- 
ability had their own inhabitants, who might in some cases be 
even superior in intellect to man himself. But apparently, dur- 
ing the whole period of which we are now treating, no one was 
so daring as even to suggest that there were other worlds with 
other inhabitants, and it was no doubt because the idea that we 
occupied the world, the very centre of the whole surrounding 
universe which existed solely for us, that the discoveries of 
Copernicus, Tycho Brahe, Kepler, and Galileo excited so much 
antagonism and were held to be impious and altogether incredible. 
They seemed to upset the whole accepted order of nature, and to 
degrade man by removing his dwelling-place, the earth, from 
the commanding central position it had always before occupied. 



CHAPTER II 


MODEUN IDEAS AS TO MAlSl’s IIKT.ATION TO TITE UNIVEItSB 

The belit'fs as to the subordinate position held by sun, moon, 
and stars in relation to the earth, whidi were almost universal 
down to the time of Copernieus, began to give way when the dis- 
coveries of Iv(‘p]er, and tlie revelations of the telesc()])e, deinon- 
strated that our earth was not sj)ecially distinguisluid from tlic 
other p]an(‘ts by any superiority of size or position. The idea 
at once arose that the otlier ])lanets might be inlwibited; and when 
tlio raj)id]y increasing power of the t(dosco])e, and of astronomical 
instruments gtUK'rally, revealed the wonders of the solar system 
and the ever-iiuToasing luunhtTs of the fixed stars, the belief 
in other inhabited worlds became as general as the opposite 
belief had been in all preceding ages, and it is still lield In 
modified forms to the present day. 

Rut it may he truly said that the later like the earlier belief 
18 founded more upon religious ideas tlian upon a scientific and 
careful examination of the whole of the facts, astronomical, 
pliysical, and biological, and we must agree with the late Dr. 
Wliewell, th/it the Ixhef th/it other planets are inh/ibited has been 
generally entcTtained, not in conseciuence of pliysical reasons but 
in spite of them. And he adds; It was held that Venus, or 
that Saturn was inliabited, not because anyone could devises 
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with any degree of probability, any organised structure which 
would be suitable to animal existence on the surfaces of those 
planets ; but because it was conceived that the greatness or good- 
ness of the Creator, or His wisdom, or some other of His attri- 
butes, would be manifestly imperfect, if these planets were not 
tenanted by living creatures.” Those persons who have only 
heard that many eminent astronomers down to our own day have 
upheld the belief in a Plurality of Worlds will naturally suppose 
that there must be some very cogent arguments in its favour, 
and that it must be supported by a considerable body of more 
or less conclusive facts. They will therefore probably be sur- 
prised to hear that any direct evidence which may be held to 
support the view is almost wholly wanting, and that the greater 
part of the arguments are weak and flimsy in the extreme. 

Of late years, it is true, some few writers have ventured to 
point out how many difficulties there are in the way of accepting 
the belief, but even these have never examined the question from 
the various points of view which arc essential to a proper con- 
sideration of it; while, so far as it is still upheld, it is thought 
sufficient to show, that in the case of some of the planets, there 
seem to be such conditions as to render life possible. In the 
millions of planetary systems supposed to exist it is held to be 
incredible that there are not great numbers as well fitted to be 
inhabited by animals of all grades, including some as high as 
man or even higher, and that we must, therefore, believe that 
they are so inhabited. As in the present work I propose to show, 
that the probabilities and the weight of direct evidence tend to 
an exactly opposite conclusion, it will be well to pass briefly in 
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review ihe various writers m\ the subject 5 uiui to give some indica- 
tion oi‘ the arguments they Inive used and the facts they have set 
fortli. Eor the earlier upholders of the theory 1 am indebted 
to Dr. Wda'well, who, in his on the Plurality of IVorhlif 

—a Sui)plement to Ills wi‘lhkno\vn volume on the subject”— refers 
to all writers of importanci* known to him. 

The. earliest uri’ llu? great astronomers Kepler and Huygens, 
and the learned Hishop Wilkins, who all helitwed that the moon 
was or might [)robably 1 k‘ inhabited; and of these Whewell con- 
siders Wilkins l,o hav(‘ l)(‘(*n by far the most tlioughtfid and 
* earnest in su])j)()rting liis views. Thtm W(‘ have Sir Isaac Nmvton 

himself, who, at considtu'able h'Uglh, argued I hat the sun was 
probably iidiabited. Hut I he first n'gular work devoted to the 
subject appears to hav(‘ betm writ ten by M. Eontenelle, Si'cretary 
to tlu^ Academy of Scienci's in Paris, who in 1()8() published his 
C'onvcrsafious on (he Plnrnliiy of The hook consisted 

of five chapters, the first explaining the C'openucan The()ry; tin* 
second maintaining that tin* moon is a. habitable* world; the tliird 
giv(*s particulars as lo tin* moon, and argues I hat the other plam*ts 
are /ilso inhabited; tin* foiirlb gives dt*tails as to the worlds of the 
five plaruds ; while tin* fift h d(*clart*s that, t he fixed stars are suns, 
and that each illuminal<*s a world. '‘I’lns work wa.s so well written, 
and tin* subject prov(*d so al tractive, that it was translat(*d into 
all the chi(‘f Euroj)(*an languag(‘s, wink* tin* astronomer Lalamh* 
edited one of the !’'n*nch edilienjs. ''Plin'c* English translations 
were puhlisln'd, nxul om* of these wetd. through six editions down 
to the year 1737. Tin* influence of this work was very great and 
no doubt k^d to that gt‘neral aceeptariee of the theory by such 
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men as Sir William Herschel, Sir John Herschd, 1 
Dr. Dick, Dr. Isaac Taylor, and M. Arago, 
wholly founded on pure speculation, and there wa^ 
could be called evidence on one side or the othei\ 
This was the state of public opinion when an nuc * 
appeared (in 1853) under the somewhat mislcadijsi-. 
Plurality of Worlds: An Essay. This was writt en 
stated, by Dr. Whewell, who, for the first time, vni t ^ 
the generally accepted theory, and showed that all t 1 
our command led to the conclusion that some of tin- 
certainly not habitable, that others were probably 
none was there that close correspondence with 
tions which seemed essential for their habitabilil v I > 
animals or by man. The book was ably writbn 
considerable knowledge of the science of the tinu% 
diffuse, and the larger part of it was devoted to sho* 
views were not in any way opposed to religion. ( ) t 
arguments was founded on the proposition that 
Orbit is the Temperate Zone of the Solar System, 1 1 1 
is it possible to have those moderate variations of hi 
dryness and moisture, which are suitable for nuiui 
suggested that the outer planets of the system 
of water, gases, and vapour, as indicated by llu ir 
gravity, and were therefore quite unsuitable for ti-r 
while those near the sun were equally unsuitecK hi* 
to the great amount of solar heat water could not ♦- 
surfaces. He devotes a great deal of space to tht* ♦ 
there is no animal life on the moon, and taking tlii» 
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uses it as a counter argument against the other side. They 
always urge that, the earth being inhabited, we must suppose 
the other planets to be so too; to which he replies: We know that 
the moon is not inliabited though it has /ill tlie advantage of 
proximity to the sun tluit the earth has; why tlieu should not 
other planets be ecpially uninhabited? 

lie then comes to Rl/irs and /idmits that this phinet is very 
like the c/irth so far /is we o/in judge, and that it may therefore 
be inhabited, or as the /luthor expresses it, m/iy have been 
judged worthy of inh/ibit/ints by its M/ik('r/’ Jhit he urges the 
small size of Mars, its coldness owing to distance from the sun, 
and th/it the /umu/il niell ing of its {)()hir ice-c/ips will k(‘ep it cold 
all through the sumnuT. If there are aninuils they are probably 
of a low ty))e like the s?iiiri/ins /ind igu/inodons of our se/is 
during the Wealden epoch; hut, lu' argues, as even on our (‘arth 
the long j)roc(\ss of prepar/ition for m/in w/is e/irried on for count- 
less millions of ye/irs, we nec'd not discuss wln^tlnu' there /ire intelli- 
gent beings on Alars till we liave some bett(n* evidence ih/it there 
are any living cre/itures /it all. 

Several of the e/irly chapt(‘rs /ire devoted to tin attempt to 
minimise the difficulties of tluxse religious j)ers()ns who feel op- 
pressed by the immensity and complexity of the m/itcrial universe 
as revealed by modewn /istronomy; and by the almost infinite 
insignificance of man and his dwelling-pl/ice, tlic eartli, in com- 
p/irison with it, an insignific/ince v/istly increased if not only the 
planets of the solar system, hut also those which circle around 
the myri/ids of stms, /ire /ilso theatres of life. And these persons 
are further disejuieted because the very same facts are used by 
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sceptics of various kinds in their attacks upon Christianity. 
Such writers point out the irrationality and absurdity of sup- 
posing that the Creator of all this unimaginable vastness of suns 
and systems, filling for all we know endless space, should take 
any special interest in so mean and pitiful a creature as man, 
the imperfectly developed inhabitant of one of the smaller worlds 
attached to a second- or third-rate sun, a being whose whole his- 
tory is one of war and bloodshed, of tyranny, torture, and death ; 
whose awful record is pictured by himself in such books as 
Josephus’ History of the Jews, the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, and even more forcibly summarised in that 
terrible picture of human fiendishness and miser}^. The Martyr- 
dom of Man; while their character is indicated by one of the 
kindest and simplest of their poets in the restrained but express- 
ive lines : 

^‘'‘Man^s inhumanity to Man 
Makes countless thousands mourn,^* 

\/ls it for such a being as this, they say, that God should have 
specially revealed His will some thousands of years ago, and find- 
ing that His commands were not obeyed, His will not fulfilled, yet 
ordained for their benefit the necessarily unique sacrifice of His 
Son, in order to save a small portion of these miserable sinners ” 
from the natural and well-deserved consequence of their stupen- 
dous follies, their unimaginable crimes? Such a belief they main- 
tain is too absurd, too incredible, to be held by any rational being, 
and it becomes even less credible and less rational if we maintain 
that there are countless other inhabited worlds. 

It is very difficult for the religious man to make any adequate 
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reply to such an attack as this, and as a result many have felt 
their position to be untenable and have accordingdy lost all faith 
in the special dogmas of orthodox CMirlslianliy. They feel them- 
selves really to l)t‘ between tlu* horns of a dilenun/i. If there are 
myi*iads of other worlds, it seems incredible that they should each 
be the objects of a s|)(*cial revelation and a spec^ial sacrifice. If, 
on the other liand, we are the only intelligent btmigs that exist 
in the material univt^rse, and an* n'ully tlu* hlglu*st ere/d ive prod- 
uct of a H(‘ing of infiniti* wisdom and [)ow(‘r, l.lu'y cannot but 
wonder at the vast apjiarent dis])ro])ortion between the (Creator 
and the created, and are sometimes driven to Atheism from the 
hopelessness of comprehending so mean and petty a result as the 
sole outcome of Infinite' power. 

Wlu'Well tells us that lla* grt'at preacher, Dr. Chalnu'rs, in his 
AHtronomical Dhconruca^ al.tt'mpti'd a n'ply to th(‘S(‘ dilliculties, 
but, in his opinion, not a vi'ry siicet'ssrul <)ne ; and a largt* part of 
his own work is devoted to Ihe sanu' purpose, llis main point 
seems to be th/it we know too litl.h* of the nnivc'rse to arrive at any 
definite conclusions on tlic (jueslion at issue, and that any ideas 
that wi' may have as lo the })urpos(‘s of the Crt'alor in forming 
the vast system we set' around us, are almost sun* to ht* erroneous. 
We must, therefore, bo content to rem/iwi ignorant, and must 
rest satisfied in the belief tliat the Creator liad a purpose althougli 
we are not yet pt'nnillt'd to know wha t It was. And to those who 
urge tliat in other worlds there may la? other laws of nature 
which may reader them ((uite as luihitahlo by intelligent beings 
as onr woxdd is for us, he replies, that if we an* to suppose new 
laws of nature in ordi'r lo remh'r each planet habitable, tlien* is 
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an end of aU rational enquiry on the subject, and we may main- 
tain and believe that animals may live on the moon without air or 
water, and on the sun exposed to heat which vaporises earths and 
metals. 

His concluding argument, and perhaps one of his strongest, 
is that founded upon the dignity of man, as conferring a pre- 
eminence upon the planet which has produced him. If,” he 
says, man be not merely capable of Virtue and Duty, of uni- 
versal Love and Self-Devotion, but be also immortal; if his being 
be of infinite duration, his soul created never to die; then, indeed, 
we may well say that one soul outweighs the whole unintelligent 
creation.” And then, addressing the religious world, he urges 
that, if, as they believe, God has redeemed man by the sacrifice 
of His Son, and has given to him a revelation of His will, then 
indeed no other conception is possible than that he is the sole and 
highest product of the universe. ‘‘ The elevation of millions of 
intellectual, moral, religious, spiritual creatures, to a destiny so 
prepared, consummated, and developed, is no unworthy occupa- 
tion of all the capacities of space, time, and matter.” Then 
with a chapter on “ The Unity of the World,” and one on The 
Future,” neither of which contain anything which adds to the 
force of his argument, the book ends. }/ 

The publication of this able if rather vague and diffuse work, 
contesting popular opinions, was followed by a burst of indignant 
criticism on the part of a man of considerable eminence in some 
branches of physics — Sir David Brewster, but who was very in- 
ferior, both in general knowledge of science and in literary skill, 
to the writer whose views he opposed. The purport of the book 
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in which he set forth his objections is indicated by its title — 
More Worlch than One, the Creed of the Phllowphcr and the 
Hope of the Christian. Thoug’h written with mucli force and 
conviction it appeals mainly to religious prejudices, and assumes 
throughout that every planet and star is a special creation, and 
that the peculiarities of each were designed for some special 
purpose. “ If,’’ he says, the moon had been destined to be 
merely a lamp to our earth, there was no occasion to variegate 
its surface with lofty mountains and extinct volcanoes, and 
cover it with large patches of matter that reflect different quan- 
titioH of light and give its surface the appearance of continents 
and seas. It would have been a better lamp liad it been a smooth 
piece of lime or of chalk.” It is, therefore, he thinks, prepared 
for inhabitants; and then he argues that all the other .satellites 
arc also inhabited. Again he says that when it was found that 
Venus WAS about the same size as tlu? Earth, with mountains and 
valleys, days and nights, and years analogous to our own, the 
absurdity of believing that slie had no inhabitants, when no other 
rational purpose could be assigned for licr creation, bec/imc an 
argument of a certain amount that she was, like the Earth, the 
scat of animal and vegetat)le life.” Tlicn, when it was found 
that Jupiter was so gigantic as to require four moons to give 
him light, the argument from analogy that he was inhabited be- 
came stronger al.so, because it exttaidi'd to hoo ])lan(‘ts.” And 
thus each successive planet having certain points of analogy with 
the others becomes an additiomd argument; so tliat when we 
take account of all the planets, with atmosphere, and clouds, and 
arctic snows, and trade-winds, the arguuienb from analogy be- 
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comes, lie urges, very powerful; arid the absurdity of the 
opposite opinion, that planets should have moons and no in- 
habitants, atmospheres with no creatures to breathe in them, and 
currents of air without life to be fanned, became a foinnidable 
argument which few minds, if any, could resist.” 

The work is full of such weak and fallacious rhetoric and 
even, if possible, still weaker. Thus after describing double 
stars, he adds : But no person can believe that two suns could 
be placed in the heavens for no other purpose than to revolve 
round their common centre of gravity ” ; and he concludes his 
chapter on the stars thus : Wherever there is matter there must 
be Life; Life Physical to enjoy its beauties — Life Moral to 
worship its Maker, and Life Intellectual to proclaim His wisdom 
and His power.” And again, “ A house without tenants, a city 
without citizens, presents to our minds the same idea as a planet 
without life, and a universe without inhabitants. Why the 
house was built, why the city was founded, why the planet was 
made, and why the universe was created, it would be difficult even 
to conjecture.” 

Arguments of this kind, which in almost every case beg 
the question at issue, are repeated ad nauseam. But he also 
appeals to the Old Testament to support his views, by quot- 
t ing the fine passage in the Psalms, When I consider Thy 
heavens, the work of Thy fingers ; the moon and the stars which 
Thou hast ordained ; what is man that Thou are mindful of him.? ” 
on which he remarks : “ We cannot doubt that inspiration revealed 
to him [David] the magnitude, the distances, and the final cause 
of the glorious spheres which fixed his admiration.” And after 
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quoting various other passages froiu the prophets, all as lie thinks 
supporting the same view, he sets i‘orlh the extraordinary idea as 
a eoidinnatory argiiirn'iit, that, the [)lanets or some of them are 
to \)v the (‘uturc‘ abode ot man. For, 1 h‘ says, Man iii his 
future state of existence is to consist, as at jiresent, of a spiritual 
nature residing in a corpon'ul frame. He must live, therefore, 
upon a maiei‘ia.1 planet, subject to idl the laws ol* matter.-’ And 
he concludes Ihiis: If there is not room, tlien, on our globe for 
the millions of millions ol' ht‘ings wlu) have* lived and died on its 
surface, we can scarci^ly doubt that their fulure abode must he 
on some of tlu‘ primary or si'eondary plam^ts of tlu* sola.r system, 
whose inhabitants havi^ e(‘ased to exist, or upon })lanets which 
have long h(‘en in a. stab' of j)rt‘paralion, as our (^arth was, for 
the advent of iutellecluMl lifi*.” 

It is pleasant to turn from su(‘h wi*ak and trivial argunumts 
to the only oth(‘r modt'rn works wliieli (had at some limgth with 
this sul)j(*et, tlu' lai(‘ Riehnrd A. FroeloFs Other Worlfis Ihari 
Oiirs^ and a volimu* published five* years lat(‘r muhn* tlu‘ title, 
Our Plurr InfmitiCH. Written as these w(‘re by oiui 

of tlu‘ most /icconqilislual astrononuu’s of his day, nanarkalile 
alike for the' acub'iu'ss <vf his naisoning and the* ch*arness of liis 
style', wt* are always intere*st(*d and instructed evi'n wlu*n wi' can- 
not agree with his conclusions. In the* first work numliomal 
above*, he* a.ssume*s, like* Sir David Bri‘wsl(*r, the Hnt(*(*('(h‘nt 
yirohaliility that the* ])hinets are* inha!)it(*(l and on much the same 
theological grounds. So strongly do(‘S lu* feu*! this that he con- 
tinually speaks as if the planets mast be inhabited unless we* <*an 
show very good reason that, they cannot be so, thus throwing the 
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burden of proving a negative on his opponents, while he does 
not attempt to prove his positive contention that they are in- 
habited, except by purely hypothetical considerations as to the 
Creator’s purpose in bringing them into existence. 

But starting from this point he endeavours to show how Whew- 
ell’s various difficulties may be overcome, and here he always 
appeals to astronomical or physical facts, and reasons well upon 
them. But he is quite honest; and, coming to the conclusion 
that Jupiter and Saturn, Uranus and Neptune, cannot be habi- 
table, he adduces the evidence and plainly states the result. But 
then he thinks that the satellites of Jupiter and Saturn may be 
Inhabitable, and if they may be then he concludes that 
One great oversight in his whole argument is, that he is satisfied 
with showing the possibility that life may exist now, but never 
deals with the question of whether life could have been developed 
from its earliest rudiments up to the production of the higher 
vertebrates and man ; and this, as I shall show later, is the cmx 
of the whole problem. 

With regard to the other planets, after a careful examination 
of all that is known about them, he arrives at the conclusion that 
if Mercury is protected by a cloud-laden atmosphere of a peculiar 
kind it may possibly, but not probably, support high forms of 
animal Hfe. But in the case of Venus and Mars he finds so much 
resemblance to and so many analogies with our earth, that he 
concludes that they almost certainly are so. 

In the case of the fixed stars, now that we know by spectro- 
scopic observations that they are true suns, many of which closely 
resemble our sun and give out light and heat as he does, Mr. 
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Pi'octor argues, iliat, Tlic vuvst supplies of licat thus emibtcd 
by the stars not only suggest the conclusion that there must be 
worlds around those orbs for which these hcat-suppHcs are in- 
tended, but point to the existence of the various forms of force 
into which licat may be transmuted. We know that the siurs 
heat poured upon our earth is stored up in vegetable and animal 
forms of life; is present In all the phenomena of nature — in winds 
and clouds and rain, in thunder and lightning, storm and 
hail; and thiit even the works of man are })erformed by virtue 
of the solar heat-supplies, ''rhus the fact that the stars send forth 
heat to the w^irlds which circle around tluan, suggests at once the 
thought that on those worlds th(‘re must exist animal and veg- 
etable forms of life.” We may note that in the first j)art. of tins 
passage the pres(‘no(? of worlds or })lanets is sug’g(‘st(‘(l,” while 
later on ‘‘ the worlds which circle round them ’’ is spokem of as if 
it were a proved fact from which the presence of vegetable and 
animal life may !)e inferred, A suggestion depending on a 
preceding suggestion is not a very firm basis for so vast and 
wide-reaching a conclusion. 

In the second work redVrred to above tluux^ Is one clnipter en- 
titled, “ A Ni‘W Tlu‘ory of Life in Other Worlds,’’ where the 
iiuthor gives his mori^ matured views of the question, which are 
briefly st/ittal in the preface as being “ tliat the weight of evi- 
dence favours my theory of the [ relative [ paucity of worlds.” 
Ills views are largely founded on the theory of probabilities, of 
which suhjtad. he had n)/ule a special study. Taking first our 
earth, he shows that the ])eriod during which life has existed 
upon it is very small In comparison with that during which it 
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must have been slowly forming and cooling, and its atmosphere 
condensing so as to form land and water on its surface. And 
if we consider the time the earth has been occupied by man, that 
is a very minute part, perhaps not the thousandth part of the 
period during which it has existed as a planet. It follows that 
even if we consider only those planets whose physical condition 
seems to us to be such as to be able to sustain life, the chances are 
perhaps hundreds to one against theirs being at that particular 
stage when life has begun to be developed, or if it has begun has 
reached as high a development as our own earth. 

With regard to the stars the argument is still stronger, be- 
cause the epochs required for their formation are altogether 
unknown, while as to the conditions required for the formation 
of planetary systems around them we are totally ignorant. 
To this I would add that we are equally ignorant as to the prob- 
ability or even possibility of many of these suns producing 
planets which, by their position, size, atmosphere, or other physi- 
cal conditions, can possibly become life-producing worlds. And, 
as we shall see later, this point has been overlooked by all writers, 
including Mr. Proctor himself. His conclusion is, then, that 
although the worlds which possess life at all approaching that of 
our earth may be relatively few in number, yet considering the 
universe as practically infinite in extent, they may be really very 
numerous. 

It has been necessary to give this sketch of the views of those 
who have written specially on the question of the Plurality of 
Worlds, because the works referred to have been very widely read 
and have influenced educated opinion throughout the world. More- 
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over, Mr. Proctor, in his last work on the subject, speaks of the 
theory as being “ identified with modern /istronouiy ” ; and in 
fact popular works still discuss it. But all these follow the same 
general line of argument as those already referred to, and the 
curious thing is that while overlooking many of the most essential 
conditions they often introduce others which are by no means 
essential — as, for instance, that the atmosphere must have the 
same proportion of oxygen as our own. They seem to think, 
that if any of our quadrupeds or birds taken to another planet 
could not live there tliat no animals of equally high organisation 
could inhabit it ; entirely overlooking tlie very obvious fact lliat, 
supposing, as is almost certain, that oxygen is necessary for life, 
then, whatever proportion of oxygen witlhn certain limits was 
present, the forms of life that arose would necessarily be organ- 
ised in adaptation to that proportion, which might be consider- 
ably less or greater than on the earth. 

The present volume will sliow how extremely inadequate has 
been the tnirat.numt of this (jnestion, which involves a variety of 
important considerations hitherto altogether overlooked. These 
arc extremely numerous and very varied in their character, and 
the fact that they all point to one conclusion— a conclusion which 
so far as I am aware no previous writer has reached— renders it 
at least worthy of the careful consideration of all unbiassed 
thinkers. The whole subject i.s one as to which no direct evidence 
is obtainable, but I venture to think that the convergence of so 
many probabilities and indications towards a single definite theory 
intimately connected witli the nature and destiny of man himself, 
raises tins theory to a very rnucli higher level of probability than 
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the vague possibilities and theological suggestions which are the 
utmost that have been adduced by previous Writers. 

In order to make every step of my argument clearly intelligible 
to all educated readers, it will be necessary to refer continually 
to the marvellous extension of our knowledge of the universe 
obtained during the last half-century, and constituting what is 
termed the New Astronomy. The next chapter will therefore be 
devoted to a popular exposition of the new methods of research, 
so that the results reached, which will have to be referred to in 
succeeding chapters, may be not only accepted, but be clearly 
understood. 


CHAPTER III 


TIIK NEW ASTRONOMY 

During the latter half of tlic nineteenth century discoveries were 
made which extended the powers of astronomical research into 
cntii'cly new and unexpected regions, comparable to those which 
were opened up by tlie discovery of the telescope more tlian two 
centuries before. Tlic older astronomy for more than two thou- 
sand years was purely mechanical and mathematical, being lim- 
ited to obscrvatioti and measurement of tl\e apparent motions of 
the heavenly bodies, and the attemj)ts to deduce from those appa- 
rent motions, their real motions, and thus determine the rictiial 
structure of the solar system. Tins was first done when Kepler 
CsStablished his three celebrated laws; and later, when Newton 
showed that these laws were necessary consequences of the one law 
of gravitation, and when succeeding observers and mathemati- 
cians proved that each fresh irregularity in the motions of the 
planets was explicable by a movo thorough and minute applica^ 
tion of the same laws, this branch of astronomy reached its 
highest point of efficiency and left very little more to I)c desired, 
Tlicn, as the telescope became successively improved, the centre 
of interest was shifted to the surfaces of the planets and their 
satellites, which were watched and semtinised with the greatest 
assiduity in order if possible to attain some amount of knowledge 
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of their physical constitution and past history. A similar 
minute scrutiny was given to the stars and nebulic, their distribu- 
tion and grouping, and the whole heavens were mapped out and 
elaborate catalogues constructed by enthusiastic astronomers in 
every part of the world. Others devoted themselves to the im- 
mensely difficult problem of determining the distances of the 
stars, and by the middle of the century a few such distances had 
been satisfactorily measured. 

Thus, up to the middle of the nineteenth century it appeared 
likely that the future of astronomy would rest almost entirely on 
the improvement of the telescope, and of the various instruments 
of measurement by means of which more accurate determinations 
of distances might be obtained. Indeed, the author of the Posi- 
tive Philosophy, Auguste Comte, felt so sure of this that he 
deprecated all further attention to the stars as pure waste of time 
that could never lead to any useful or interesting result. In his 
Philosophical Treatise on Popular Astronomy published in 
1844i, he wrote very strongly on this point. He there tells* us 
that, as the stars are only accessible to us by sight, they must 
always remain ^ry imperfectly known. We can know little more 
than their mere existence. Even as regards so simple a phe- 
nomenon as their temperature this must always be inappreciable 
to a purely visual examination. Our knowledge of the stars is for 
the most part purely negative, that is, we can determine only that 
they do not belong to our system. Outside that system there 
exist, in astronomy, only obscurity and confusion, for want of 
indispensable f acts ; and he concludes thus : “ It is then in vain 
that for half a century it has been endeavoured to distinguish 
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two astronomies, the one solar, the other sidereal. In the eyes of 
those for whom science consists of real laws and not of incoherent 
facts, the second exists only in name, and the first alone consti- 
tutes a true astronomy; and 1 am not afraid to assert that it will 
always be so.’’ And he adds that, all efforts directed to this 
subject for half a century have only produced an accumulation 
of incoherent empii’ical facts which can only interest an Irrational 
curiosity.” 

Seldom has a confident assertion of finality in science received 
so crushing a reply as was given to the above statements of Comte 
by the discovci*y in 18()() (only three years after his death) of the 
method of spectrum-analysis which, In its ajiplication to the stars, 
has revolutionised asti’onomy, and has enabled us to obtain that 
very kind of knowledge wliich he declared must be for ever lieyond 
our reach. Througli it we liave ric([uired accurate infonnation 
as to the physics and chemistry of the stars and nebula*, so that 
we now know really more of the nature, constitution, and teni|)era- 
turc of the enormously distant suns which we distinguish by the 
general term stars, than we do of most of the planets of our own 
system. It has also enabled us to ascertain the (‘xistence of 
numerous invisible stars, and to determine their orbits, tlieir rale 
of motion, and even, approximately, their mass. The despised 
stellar astronomy of the early part of the century, hiw now taken 
rank as the moat profoundly interesting department of that 
grandscience,andthe branch wliich offers the greatest promise of 
future discoveries. As the results obtained by means of tins powei^* 
ful instrument will often be referred to, a short account of its na- 
ture and of the principles on which it depends must here he given. 
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The solar spectrum is the band of coloured light seen iii the 
rainbow and, partially, in the dew-drop, but more completely 
when a ray of sunlight passes through a prism — a piece of glass 
having a triangular section. The result is that instead of a spot 
of white light we have a narrow band of brilliant colours whicli 
succeed each other in regular order, from violet at one end, 
through blue, green, and yellow, to red at the other. We thus 
see that light is not a simple and uniform radiation from the sun, 
but is made up of a large number of separate rays, each of which 
produces in our eyes the sensation of a distinct colour. Light is 
now explained as being due to vibrations of ether, that mysterious 
substance which not only permeates all matter, but which fills 
space at least as far as the remotest of visible stars and 
nebulae. 

The exceedingly minute waves or vibrations of the ether pro- 
duce all the phenomena of heat, light, and colour, as well as those 
chemical actions to which photography owes its wonderful 
powers. By ingenious experiments the size and rate of vibra- 
tion of these waves have been measured, and it is found that they 
vary considerably, those forming the red light, which is least re- 
fracted, having a wave-length of about -g-^TrlirTnr of inch, 
while the violet rays at the other end of the spectrum are only 
about half that length, or of an inch. The rate at 

which the vibrations succeed each other is from 302 millions of 
millions per second for the extreme red rays, to 737 millions of 
millions for those at the violet end of the spectrum. These 
figures are given to show the wonderful minuteness and rapidity 
of these heat and light waves, on which the whole life of the 
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world, and all our knowledge of other worlds and other suns, 
directly depend. 

But the mere colours of the spectrum are not the most im- 
portant part of it. Very early in the ninctecntli century a close 
examination showed that it was everywhere crossed by black lines 
of various thicknesses, souietimcs single, sometimes grouped to- 
gether. Many observers studied them and made accurate draw- 
ings or maps sliowing their positions and thicknesses, and by 
combining several jirisms so that the beam of sunlight had to 
pass througli tliem successively a spectrum could be produced 
several feet long, and more than 3000 of tliese dark lines were 
counted in it. But wlwit they were and how they were caused 
remained a mystery, till, in the year 18(50, the (Jerman physi- 
cist Kirchhoff discovered the secret and gave to cliemistH and 
astronomers a new and (|iul:e unexpected engine of rese/U'ch. 

It had already been observed that the cliemical elements and 
various compounds, when heated to incandeHcence, jirocluced 
spectra consisting of colourc'd lines or bands which were constant 
for each element, so that the elements could at once recognised 
by their characteristic spectra ; and it had also lieen noticed that 
some of these bands, especially the yellow band produced by 
sodium, corresponded in position with certain black lines in the 
solar spectrum. Kirchhoff’s discovery consisted in showing that, 
when the light from an incandescent body passes tlirough the 
same substance in a state of vapour or gas, so much of the light 
is absorbed that the coloured lines or bands become black* The 
mystery of more (Jinn half a century was thus solved; and the 
thousands of black lines in the solar spectrum were shown to be 
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caused by the light from the incandescent matter of the sun’s sur- 
face passing through the heated gases or vapours immediately 
above it, and thereby having the bright coloured lines of their 
spectra changed, by absorption, to comparative blackness. 

Chemists and physicists immediately set to work examining the 
spectra of the elements, fixing the position of the several coloured 
lines or bands by accurate measurement, and comparing them 
with the dark lines of the solar spectrum. The results were in 
the highest degree satisfactory. In a large proportion of the 
elements the coloured bands corresponded exactly with a group 
of dark lines in the spectrum of the sun, in which, therefore, the 
same terrestrial elements were thus proved to exist. Among the 
elements first detected in this manner were hydrogen, sodium, iron, 
copper, magnesium, zinc, calcium, and many others. Nearly 
forty of the elements have nowbeen found in the sun, and it seems 
highly probable that all our elements really exist there, but as 
some are very rare and are present in very minute quantities they 
cannot be detected. Some of the dark lines in the sun were found 
not’ to correspond to any known element, and as this was thought 
to indicate an element peculiar to the sun it was named Helium ; 
but quite recently it has been discovered in a rare mineral. Many 
of the elements are represented by a great number of lines, others 
by very few. Thus iron has more than 2000, while lead and 
potassium have only one each. 

The value of the spectroscope both to the chemist in discover- 
ing new elements and to the astronomer in determining the con- 
stitution of the heavenly bodies, is so great, that it became of 
the highest importance to have the position of all the dark lines 
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in the solar spectrum, as well as the briylit lines of all the ele- 
ments, determined with extreme accuracy so as to be able to make 
exact comparisons between dlfFerent s|>ectra. At first this was 
done by means of very large-scale drawing's showing the <'xact 
position of every dark or bright line. Rut this was found to he 
both inconvenient and not sullieieutly exact; and it was l,hen*fore 
agreed to adopt the natural scale of the wave-lengths of the dif- 
ferent parts of the spectiaim, which by means of what are 
termed diffraction-gratings can now be measun^d with great 
accuracy. Diffraction-gratings arc* formed of a polished surfac^e 
of luird metal ruled with excessively fine lines, Honn*lInu*s as many 
as 20, (){)() to an incli. When sunlight falls upon one of lh(‘se 
gratings it is reflected, and by interft'rcmce of Hu* rays from the 
spaces between the fine groove's, it is spread out inlo a lu*autifiil 
and well-definc’d S])ectrum whicli, wlien the lines art* very close, 
is several yards in length. In these dilfraetion spectra many 
dark lines are seen which can he shown in no otlu'r way, and tlu‘y 
also give a spectrum whicdi is far more uniform Ilian that pro- 
ducod by glass prisms in whic’h minute dilft'rences in the composi- 
tion of the glass cause some rays to be refracted more and oUuts 
loss than the normal amount. 

The spectra produced by cliffrac'lion-gratings are double, that 
is, they an* spread out on both sides of the central lint* of the 
ray wliicli remains white, and tlie several colc)urt‘d or dark lines 
are so clearly defined that tlu'y can be thrown on a screen at a 
considerable distance, giving a great length to the .spectrunu 
The data for obtaining the wave-longthH an* the distance apart 
of the lines, the distance of the screen, and Ihe distance ajiarl of 
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the first pair of dark lines on each side of the central bright line. 
All these can be measured with extreme accuracy by means of 
telescopes with micrometers and other contrivances, and the re- 
sult is an accuracy of determination of wave-lengths which can 
probably not be equalled in any other kind of measurement. 

As the wave-lengths are so excessively minute it has been found 
convenient to fix upon a still smaller unit of measurement, and as 
the millimetre is the smallest unit of the metric system, the ten- 
millionth of a millimetre (technically termed “ tenth meter ”) is 
the unit adopted for the measurement of wave-lengths, which is 
equal to about the 250-millionth of an inch. Thus the wave- 
lengths of the red and blue lines characteristic of hydrogen arc 
6563.07 and 4861.61 respectively. This excessively minute 
scale of wave-lengths once determined by the most refined meas- 
urement, is of very great importance. Having the wave-lengths 
of any two lines of a spectrum so determined, the space between 
them can be laid down on a diagram of any length, and all the 
lines that occur in any other spectrum between these two lines 
can be marked in their exact relative positions. Now, as the 
visible spectrum consists of about 300,000 rays of light each of 
different wave-lengths, and therefore of different refranglbilities, 
if it is laid down on such a scale as to be of a length of 3000 
inches (250 feet), each wave-length will be of an inch long, 
a space easily visible by the naked eye. 

The possession of an instrument of such wonderful delicacy, 
and with powers which enable it to penetrate into the inner con- 
stitution of the remotest orbs of space, rendered it possible, within 
the next quarter of a century, to establish what is practically a 
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new science — ^Astrophysics — often popularly termed the New 
Astronomy. A brief outline of the main achievements of this 
science must now be given. 

The first great discovery made by Spectrum-analysis, after 
the interpretation of the sun’s spectrum had been obtained, was, 
the real nature of the fixed stars. It is true they had long 
been held by astronomers to be suns, but this was only an opinion 
of the accuracy of which it did not seem possible to obtain any 
proof. The opinion was founded on two facts — their enormous 
distance from us, so great that the whole diameter of the earth’s 
orbit did not lead to any apparent change of their relative posi- 
tions, and their intense brilliancy, which at such distances could 
only be due to an actual size and splendour comparable with our 
sun. The spectroscope at once proved the correctness of this 
opinion. As one after another were examined, they were found 
to exhibit spectra of the same general type as that of the sun — 
a band of colours crossed by dark lines. The very first stars 
examined by Sir William Huggins showed the existence of nine 
or ten of our elements. Very soon all the chief stars of the 
heavens were spectroscopically examined, and it was found that 
they could be classed in three or four groups. The first and 
largest group contains more than half the visible stars, and a 
still larger proportion of the most brilliant, such as Sirius, Vega, 
Regulus, and Alpha Crucis in the Southern Hemisphere. They 
are characterised by a white or bluish light, rich in the ultra- 
violet rays, and their spectra are distinguished by the breadth 
and intensity of the four dark bands due to the absorption of 
hydrogen, while the various black lines which indicate metallic 
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vapours are comparatively few, though hundreds of them can be 
discovered by careful examination. 

The next group, to which Capella and Arcturus belong, is also 
very numerous, and forms the solar type of stars. Their light is 
of a yellowish colour and their spectra are crossed throughout 
by innumerable fine dark lines more or less closely corresponding 
with those in the solar spectrum. 

The third group consists of red and variable stars, which are 
characterised by fluted spectra. Such spectra show like a range 
of Doric columns seen in perspective, the red side being that 
most illuminated. 

The last group, consisting of few and comparatively small 
stars, have also fluted spectra, but .the light appears to come 
from the opposite direction. 

These groups were established by Father Secchi, the Roman 
astronomer, in ISGT ; and have been adopted with some modifica- 
tions by Vogel of the Astrophysical Observatory at Potsdam. 
The exact interpretation of these different spectra is somewhat 
uncertain, but there can be little doubt that they coincide pri- 
marily with differences of temperature and with corresponding 
differences in the composition and extent of the absorptive atmos- 
pheres. Stars with fluted spectra indicate the presence of 
vapours of the metalloids or of compound substances, while the 
reversed flutings indicate the presence of carbon. These con- 
clusions have been reached by careful laboratory experiments 
which are now carried on at the same time as the spectral ex- 
amination of the stars and other heavenly bodies, so that each 
peculiarity of their spectra, however puzzling and apparently 
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unmeaning, has been usually explained by being shown to indi- 
cate certain conditions of chemical constitution or of tempera- 
ture. 

But whatever difficulty there may be in explaining details, 
there remains no doubt whatever of the fundamental fact that 
all the stars are true suns, differing no doubt in size, and their 
stage of development as indicated by the colour or intensity of 
their light or heat, but all alike possessing a photosphere or light- 
emitting surface, and absorptive atmospheres of various qualities 
and density. 

Innumerable other details, such as the often contrasted colours 
of double stars, the occasional variability of their spectra, their 
relations to the nebulae, the various stages of their development 
and other problems of equal interest, have occupied the continued 
attention of astronomers, spectroscopists, and chemists, but fur- 
ther reference to these difficult questions would be out of place 
here. The present sketch of the nature of spectrum-analysis 
applied to the stars is for the purpose of making its principle 
and method of observation intelligible to every educated reader, 
and to illustrate the marvellous precision and accuracy of the re- 
sults attained by it. So confident are astronomers of this accu- 
racy that nothing less than perfect correspondence of the various 
bright lines in the spectrum of an element in the laboratory, with 
the dark lines in the spectrum of the sun or of a star, is required 
before the presence of that element is accepted as proved. As 
Miss Clerke tersely puts it : Spectroscopic coincidences ad- 
mit of no compromise. Either they are absolute or they are 
worthless.’^ 
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MEASUREMENT OF MOTION IN THE LINE OF SIGHT 

We must now describe another and quiet distinct application 
of the spectroscope, which is even more marvellous than that al- 
ready described. It is the method of measuring the rate of 
motion of any of the visible heavenly bodies in a direction either 
directly towards us, or directly away from us, technically de- 
scribed as radial motion,” or by the expression, “ in the line of 
sight.” And the extraordinary thing is that this power of 
measurement is altogether independent of distance, so that the 
rate of motion in miles per second of the remotest of the fixed 
stars, is sufficiently bright to show a distinct spectrum, can be 
measured with as much certainty and accuracy as in the case of 
a much nearer star or a planet. 

In order to understand how this is possible we have again to 
refer to the wave-theory of light ; and the analogy of other wave- 
motions will enable us better to grasp the principle on which these 
calculations depend. If on a nearly calm day we count the 
waves that pass each minute by an anchored steamboat, and then 
travel in the direction the waves come from, we shall find that a 
larger number pass us in the same time. Again, if we arc stand- 
ing near a railway, and an engine comes towards us whistling, 
we shall notice that it changes its tone as it passes us ; and as it 
recedes the sound will be in a lower key, although the engine may 
be at exactly the same distance from us as when it was approach- 
ing. Yet the sound does not change to the ear of the engine- 
driver, the cause of the change being that the sound-waves reach 
us in quicker succession as the source of the waves is approacliing 
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us than when it is rctroatizig from us. Now, j ust as tlio pitch of 
a note depends upon the rapidity with whicli tlie succesHive air- 
vibrations reach our car, so does the colour of a particular part 
of the spectrum depend upon tlie rapidity with which the ethereal 
waves wliich produce colour reach our eyes ; and as this rapidity 
is greater when the source of the light is appi'oachlng tluui wlien 
it is receding from us, a slight sliifting of the position of the 
coloured bands, and therefore of the dark lines, will occur, as 
compared with their position in the spectrum of the sun or of 
any stationary source of light, if there i*s any motion sufficient 
in amount to produce a perceptible shift. 

That such a change of colour would occur was pointed out by 
Professor Doppler of Prague in 184'2, and it is hence usually 
spoken of as the Doppler principle but as tlie change's of 
colour were so minute as to be impossible of mcMisurement it was 
not at that time of any practical importance In eistronomy. But 
when the dark lines in the spectrum were carefully mapped, and 
tlicir positioivs determined with minute accuracy, it Wiis sc'en that 
a means of measuring the changes produced by motioTi in the line 
of sight existed, since tlie position of any of the dark or coloured 
lines in the spectra of the heavenly bodies could be compared 
with those of the corresponding lines produced artificially in the 
laboratory. This was first done in 18(58 by Sir William Hug- 
gins, who, by the use of a very jiowerful spectroscope constructed 
for the purpose, found that such a change did occur in the case of 
many stars, and that their rate of motion towards us or /iway 
from us — the radial motion-^- could be cfilculated. As the 
actual distance of some of these stars had been measured, axul 
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their change of position annually (their proper motion) deter- 
mined, the additional factor of the amount of motion in the 
direction of our line of sight completed the data required to fix 
their true line of motion among the other stars. The accuracy 
of this method under favourable conditions and with the best 
instruments is very great, as has been proved by those cases in 
which we have independent means of calculating the real motion. 
The motion of Venus towards or away from us can be calculated 
with great accuracy for any period, being a resultant of the com- 
bined motions of the planet and of our earth in their respective 
orbits. The radial motions of Venus were determined at the 
Lick Observatory in August and September, 1890, by spectro- 
scopic observations, and also by calculation, to be as follows: 


By Observation 

Aug. 16th, 7.3 miles per second 

“ 02d, 8.9 “ 

“ 30th, 7.3 “ 

Sep. 3d, 8.3 “ 

“ 4th, 8.2 “ 


By Calculation 

8.1 miles per second 

8.2 “ “ “ 

8.3 “ “ “ 

8.3 “ “ “ 

Q q (c <c €c 


showing that the maximum error was only one mile per second, 
while the mean error was about a quarter of a mile. In the case 
of the stars the accuracy of the method has been tested by obser- 
vations of the same star at times when the earth’s motion in its 
orbit is towards or away from the star, whose apparent radial 
velocity is, therefore, increased or diminished by a known amount. 
Observations of this kind were made by Dr. Vogel, Director of 
the Astrophysical Observatory at Potsdam, showing, in the case 
of three stars, of which ten observations were taken, a mean error 
of about two miles per second ; but as the stellar motions are more 
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i’apid than those of the planets, the proportionate error is no 
greater than in the example given above. 

The great importance of this mode of determining tlic ro.il 
motion of the stains is, that it gives us a knowledge of the scale 
on which such motions arc progressing, and when in the course 
of time we discover whether any of their paths arc rectilinear or 
curved wc shall be in a position to learn something of the nature 
of the changes that arc going on and of the laws on which they 
depend. 

INVISIBinC STARS AND IMPKRCKrTIBLE MOTIONS 

But there is another result of this power of determining radial 
motion which is even more unexpected and marvellous, and which 
has extended our knowledge of the stars in quite a new direction. 
By its means it is possible to determine the existence of invisible 
stars and to measure the rate of otherwise imperceptible motions ; 
that is, of stars which are invisible* in tlic most powerful modern 
telescopes, and whose motions have such a limited range that no 
telescope can detect them. 

Double or binary stars forming systems whicli revolve around 
their common centre of gr^ivity were discovered by Sir William 
I'lorsclicl, and very great numbers are known; but in most cases 
their periods of revolution are long, the sliortest heing about 
twelve years, while many extend to several hundred years. Those 
arc, of course, all visible binaries, but many are now known of 
which one star only is visible wliilc the other is cither non- 
luminous or is so close to its companion that they appear as a 
single star in the most powerful telescopes. Many of tlie vari- 
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able stars belong to the former class, a good example of which 
is Algol in the constellation Pei'seus, which changes from the 
second to the fourth magnitude in about four and a half hours, 
and in about four and a half hours more regains its brilliancy till 
its next period of obscuration, which occurs regularly every two 
days and twenty-one hours. The name Algol is from the Arabic 
Al Ghouly the familiar “ghoul” of the Arabian Nights, so 
named — The Demon ” — from its strange and weird behaviour. 

It had long been conj ectured that this obscuration was due to 
a dark companion which partially eclipsed the bright star at 
every revolution, showing that the plane of the orbit of the pair 
was almost exactly directed towards us. The application of the 
spectroscope made this conjecture a certainty. At an equal 
time before and after the obscuration, motion in the line of sight 
was shown, towards and away from us, at a rate of twenty-six 
miles per second. From these scanty data and the laws of gravi- 
tation which fix the period of revolution of planets at various 
distances from their centres of revolution, Professor Pickering of 
the Harvard Observatory was able to arrive at the following 
figures as highly probable, and which may be considered to be 
certainly not far from the truth. 


Diameter of Algol, 

Diameter of dark companion, 
Distance between their centres, 
Orbital speed of Algol, . 
Orbital speed of companion, . 
Mass of Algol, 

Mass of companion. 


1.001.000 miles. 

830,000 “ 

3.230.000 » 

26.3 miles per sec. 

55.4 “ “ “ 

mass of our Sun. 


When it is considered that these figures relate to a pair of stars 
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only one of which has ever been seen, that the orbital motion even 
of the visible star cannot be detected in the most powerful tele- 
scopes, and considering the enormous distance of these objects 
from us, the great results of spectroscopic observation will be 
better appreciated. 

But besides the marvel of such a discovery by such simple 
means, the facts discovered are themselves in the highest degree 
marvellous. All that we had known of the stars through tele- 
scopic observation indicated that they were at very great dis- 
tances from each other however thickly they may appear scattered 
over the sky. This is the case even with close telescopic double 
stars owing to their enormous remoteness from us. It is now 
estimated that even stars of the first magnitude are, on a general 
average, about eighty millions of millions of miles distant ; while 
the closest double stars that can be distinctly separated by large 
telescopes are about half a second apart. These, if at the above 
distance, will be about 1500 millions of miles from each other. 
But in the case of Algol and its companion, we have two bodies 
both larger than our sun, yet with a distance of only mil- 
lions of miles between their surfaces, a distance not much exceed- 
ing their combined diameters. We should not have anticipated 
that such huge bodies could revolve so closely to each other, and 
as we now know that the neighbourhood of our sun — and prob- 
ably of all suns — is full of meteoric and cometic matter, it would 
seem probable that in the case of two suns so near together the 
quantity of such matter would be very great, and would lead 
probably by continued collisions to increase of their bulk, and 
perhaps to their final coalescence into a single giant orb. It is 
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said that a Persian asti’onomer in the tenth century calls Algol a 
red star, while it is now white or somewhat yellowish. This 
would imply an increase of temperature caused by collisions or 
friction, and increasing proximity of the pair of stars. 

A considerable number of double stars with dark companions 
have been discovered by means of the spectroscope, although their 
motion is not directly in the line of sight, and therefore there is 
no obscuration. In order to discover such pairs the spectra of 
large numbers of stars are taken on photographic plates every 
night and for considerable periods — for a year or for several 
years. These plates are then carefully examined with a high 
magnifying power to discover any periodical displacement of the 
lines, and it is astonishing in how large a number of cases this 
has been found to exist and the period of revolution of the pair 
determined. 

But besides discovering double stars of which one is dark and 
one bright, many pairs of bright stars have been discovered by 
the same means. The method in this case is rather different. 
Each component star, being luminous, will give a separate spec- 
trum, and the best spectroscopes are so powerful that they will 
separate these spectra when the stars are at their maximum dis- 
tance although no telescope in existence, or ever likely to be made, 
can separate the component stars. The separation of the spectra 
is usually shown by the most prominent lines becoming double 
and then after a time single, indicating that the plane of revolu- 
tion is more or less obliquely towards us, so that the two stars 
if visible would appear to open out and then get nearer together 
every revolution. Then, as each star alternately approaches 
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and recedes from us the radial velocity of each can be determined 
and this gives the relative mass. In this way not only doubles, 
but triple and multiple systems have been discovered. The stars 
proved to be double by these two methods are so numerous that it 
has been estimated by one of the best observers that about one star 
in every thirteen shows inequality in its radial motion and is there- 
fore really a double star. 

THE NEBULJE 

One other great result of spectrum-analysis, and in some re- 
spects perhaps the greatest, is its demonstration of the fact that 
true nebulae exist, and that they are not all star-clusters so re- 
mote as to be irresolvable, as was once supposed. They are 
shown to have gaseous spectra, or sometimes gaseous and stellar 
spectra combined, and this, in connection with the fact that 
nebulae are frequently aggregated around nebulous stars or 
groups of stars, renders it certain that the nebulae are in no way 
separated in space from the stars, but that they constitute es- 
sential parts of one vast stellar universe. There is, indeed, good 
reason to believe that they are really the material out of which 
stars are made, and that in their forms, aggregations, and con- 
densations, we can trace the very process of evolution of stars 
and suns. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC ASTRONOMY 

But there is yet another powerful engine of research which the 
new astronomy possesses, and which, either alone or in combina- 
tion with the spectroscope, had produced and will yet produce in 
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the future an amount of knowledge of the stellar universe which 
could never be attained by any other means. It has already been 
stated how the discovery of new variable and binary stars has 
been rendered possible by the preservation of the photographic 
plates on which the spectra are self-recorded, night after night, 
with every line, whether dark or coloured, in true position, so as 
to bear magnification, and by comparison with others of the series, 
enabling the most minute changes to be detected and their amount 
accurately measured. Without the preservation of such accu- 
rate records, which is in no other way possible, by far the larger 
portion of spectroscopic discoveries could never have been made. 

But there are two other uses of photography of quite a differ- 
ent nature which are equally, and perhaps in their final outcome 
may be far more, important. The first is, that by the use of the 
photographic plate the exact positions of scores, hundreds, or 
even thousands of stars can be self-mapped simultaneously with 
extreme accuracy, while any number of copies can be made of 
these star-maps. This entirely obviates the necessity for the old 
method of fixing the position of each star by repeated measure- 
ment by means of very elaborate instruments, and their registra- 
tion in laborious and expensive catalogues. So important is this 
now seen to be, that specially constructed cameras are made for 
stellar photography, and by means of the best kinds of equato- 
rial mounting are made to revolve slowly so that the image of 
each star remains stationary upon the plate for several hours. 

Arrangements have been now made among all the chief ob- 
servatories of the world to carry out a photographic survey of 
the heavens, with identical instruments so as to produce maps of 
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the wliolc star-system on the same scale, TIhnsc will sitv(‘ as 
fixed data for future astronomers, who will thus he ul)le to deter- 
mine the niovonumts of stars of all magnlUules with a certainty 
and accuracy hitliorto unattainable. 

The other important use of photography depcnuls upon tlie 
fact with a longer exposure we inert'ase the light-collecting 
power almost indefinitely. It will surprise tnany persons to learn 
that an ordinary good portrait-camera with a lens three or four 
inclics in diameter, if properly mounted so that an exposure of 
several hours can he made, will show stars so minute that they 
arc invisible ev<m in the gre/it lack telescope. In this way the 
camera will often reveal double-stars or small groups which can 
be made visible in no other way. 

Such photographs of the stars are now constantly repriuluced 
in works on Astronomy and ii\ popular magaziue articles, luul 
although some of them are very striking, many persons are (IIS'* 
appointed with them, and cannot understand their great value, 
because each star is represented by a while circle* often of cem 
sidcrable size and with a somewhat undefined outline, not by a 
minute point of light as stars appear in a gootl telescope. Hut 
the essential *natter in all such photographs is not so nmcli the 
smallness, as tlie roundnesH of the star images, ns this proven the 
extreme precision with which the image* of t*vt*ry star has been 
kept by the clwkwork motion of the instrument on the same point 
of the plate during the wliole exposure. I*\>r c*xample, In the fine 
photograph of the (}rent Nebula In Andnnuerla, taken £{Hh 
December, 1888 , by Dr. Isaac Rt)herts, with an exposure of four 
hours, there are probably over a thousand stars large and sntall 
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to be seen, every one represented by an almost exactly circular 
white dot of a size dependent on the magnitude of the star. 
These round dots can be bisected by the cross hairs of a micro- 
meter with very great accuracy, and thus the distance between 
the centres of any of the pairs, as well as the direction of the line 
joining their centres, can be determined as accurately as if each 
was represented by a point only. But as a minute white speck 
would be almost invisible on the maps, and would convey no in- 
formation as to the approximate magnitude of the star, mistakes 
would be much more easily made, and it would probably be found 
necessary to surround each star with a circle to indicate its magni- 
tude, and to enable it to be easily seen. It is probable, there- 
fore, that the supposed defect is really an important advantage. 
The above-mentioned photograph is beautifully reproduced in 
Proctor’s Old and New Astronomy, published after his greatly 
lamented death. 

But besides the amount of altogether new knowledge obtained 
by the methods of research here briefly explained, a great deal of 
light has been thrown on the distribution of the stars as a whole, 
and hence on the nature and extent of the stellar universe, by a 
careful study of the materials obtained by the old methods, and 
by the application of the doctrine of probabilities to the ob- 
served facts. In this way alone some very striking results have 
been reached, and these have been supported and strengthened 
by the newer methods, and also by the use of new instruments In 
the measurement of stellar distances. Some of these results bear so 
closely and directly upon the special subject of the present volume, 
that our next chapter must be devoted to a consideration of them. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE STARS 

If we look at the heavens on a clear, moonless night in winter, 
and from a position embracing the entire horizon, the scene is 
an inexpressibly grand one. The intense sparkling brilliancy 
of Sirius, Capella, Vega, and other stars of the first magnitude; 
their striking arrangement in constellations or groups, of which 
Orion, the Great Bear, Cassiopeia, and the Pleiades, are familiar 
examples ; and the filling up between these by less and less bril- 
liant points down to the limit of vision, so as to cover the whole 
sky with a scintillating tracery of minute points of light, con- 
vey together an idea of such confused scattering and such enor- 
mous numbers, that it scorns impossible to count them or to re- 
duce them to systematic order. Yet this was done for all except 
the faintest stars by Hipparchus, lS4i b. c., who catalogued and 
fixed the positions of more than 1000 stars, and this is about the 
number, down to the fifth magnitude, visible in the latitude of 
Greece. A recent enumeration of all the stars visible to the naked 
eye, under the most favourable conditions and by tlie best eye- 
sight, has been made by the American astronomer, Pickering. 
Plis numbers arc — for the northern hemisphere 2609, and for 
the southern hemisphere 2824}, thus showing a somewhat greater 
richness in the southern celestial hemisphere. But as this differ- 
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ence is due entirely to a preponderance of stars between magni- 
tudes 5^2 65 that is, just on the limits of vision, while those 

down to magnitude are more numerous by 85 in the northern 
hemisphere, Professor Newcomb is of opinion that there is no 
real superiority of numbers of visible stars in one hemisphere over 
the other. Again, the total number of the visible stars by the 
above enumeration is 5333. But this includes stars down to 6.2 
magnitude, while it is generally considered that magnitude 6 
marks the limit of visibility. On a re-examination of all the 
materials, the Italian astronomer Schiaparelli concludes that the 
total number of stars down to the sixth magnitude is 4303 ; and 
they seem to be about equally divided between the northern and 
southern skies. 

THE MILKY WAY 

But besides the stars themselves, a most conspicuous object 
both in the northern and southern hemispheres is that wonderful 
irregular belt of faintly diffused light termed the Milky Way or 
Galaxy. This forms a magnificent arch across the sky, best 
seen in the autumn months in our latitude. This arch while 
following the general course of a great circle round the heavens 
is extremely irregular in detail, sometimes being single, sometimes 
double, sending off occasional branches or offshoots, and also 
containing in its very midst dark rifts, spots, or patches, where 
the black background of almost starless sky can be seen through 
it. When examined through an opera-glass or small telescope 
quantities of stars are seen on the luminous background, and with 
every increase in the size and power of the telescope more and 
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move stars become visible, till with the largest and best modern 
instruments the whole of the Galaxy seems densely packed with 
them, though still full of irregularities, wavy streams of stars, 
and dark rifts and patches, but always showing a faint nebulous 
background as if there remained other myriads of stars which a 
still higher optical power would reveal. 

The relations of this great belt of telescopic stai-s to the rest 
of the star-system have long interested astronomers, and many 
have attempted its solution. By a system of gauging, that is, 
counting all the stars that passed over the field of his telescope in 
a certain time, Sir William Ilersebel was the first who made a 
systematic effort to determine the shape of the stellar universe. 
From the fact that the number of stars increased rapidly as the 
Milky Way was approached from whatever direction, wliilc in 
the Galaxy itself tlie numbers visible were at once more than 
doubled, he fonned the idea that the shape of the entire system 
must be that of a Inghly compressed, very broad mmss or ring 
rather less dense toM^ards the centre where our sun was situated. 
Roughly speaking, the form was likened to a flat disc or grind- 
stone, but of irregular thickness, and split in two on one side 
where it appears to be double. The immense quantity of the 
stars which formed it was supposed to be due to the fact that we 
looked at it edgewise through an immense depth of stars ; while 
at right angles to its direction when looking towards what is 
termed the pole of the Galaxy, and also in a less degree when 
looking obliquely, wo see out into space through a much thinner 
stratum of stars, which thus seem on the average to be very 
much farther apart. 
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Butjin the latter part of his life, Sir William Herschel realised 
that this was not the true explanation of the features presented 
by the Galaxy. The brilliant spots and patches in it, the dark 
rifts and openings, the narrow streams of light often bounded 
by equally narrow streams or rifts of darkness, render it quite 
impossibl'i to conceive that this complex luminous ring has the 
form of a compressed disc extending in the direction in which 
we see it to a distance many times greater than its thickness. In 
one very luminous cluster Herschel thought that his telescope 
had penetrated to regions twenty times as far off as the more bril- 
liant stars forming the nearer portions of the same object. Now 
in the case of the Magellanic clouds, which are two roundish 
nebular patches of large size some distance from the Milky Way 
in the southern hemisphere and looking like detached portions 
of it, Sir John Herschel himself has shown that any such inter- 
pretation of its form is impossible; because it requires us to sup- 
pose that in both these cases we see, not rounded masses of a 
roughly globular shape, but immensely long cones or cylinders, 
placed in such a direction that we see only the ends of them. He 
remarks that one such object so situated would be an extraor- 
dinary coincidence, but that there should be two or many such 
is altogether out of the question. But in the Milky Way there 
are hundreds or even thousands of such spots or masses of excep- 
tional brilliancy or exceptional darkness ; and, if the form of the 
Galaxy is that of a disc many times broader than thick, and 
which we see edgewise, then every one of these patches and clus- 
ters, and all the narrow winding streams of bright light or in- 
tense blackness, must be really excessively long cylinders, or tun- 
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nels, or deep curving laminje, or narrow fissures. And every one 
of these, which arc to be found in every part of this vast circle 
of luminosity, must be so arranged as to be exactly turned 
towards our sun. The weight of this argument, which has been 
most forcibly and clearly set forth by the late Mr. R. A. Proctor, 
in his very instructive volume Our Place among Infinities, is 
now generally admitted by astronomers, and the natural con- 
clusion is that the form of the Milky Way is tliat of a vast 
irregular ring, of which the section at any part is, roughly speak- 
ing, circular; while the many narrow rifts or lanes or openings 
where we seem to be able to see completely through it to the dark- 
ness of outer space beyond, render It probal)]e that in those dirw;- 
tions its thickness is less instead of greater than its apparent 
width, that is, that we see the broadest side rather than the 
narrow edge of it. 

Before entering on the consideration of the relations which the 
bulk of the stars we see scattered over the entire vault of heaven 
bear to this great belt of telescopic stars, it will be advisable to 
give a somewhat full description of the Galaxy itself, both be- 
cause it is not often delineatc'd on star-maps with sufficient accu- 
racy, or so as to show its wonderful intricacies of structure, and 
also because it constitutes the fundamental phenomenon upon 
which the argument set forth in this volume primarily rests. 
For this purpose I shall use the description of it given by Sir 
John Ilerschcl In his Outlines of Astronomy, both because ho, 
of all the astronomers of the last century, had studied it most 
thoroughly, in the northern and in the soutlicrn hemispheres, by 
cyc-obscrvntion and with the aid of telescopes of great power 
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and admirable quality; and also because, amid the throng of 
modern works and the exciting novelties of the last thirty years, 
his instructive volume is, comparatively speaking, very little 
known. This precise and careful description will also be of serv- 
ice to any of my readers who may wish to form a closer personal 
acquaintance with this magnificent and intensely interesting 
object, by examining its peculiarities of foim and beauties of 
structure either with the naked eye, or with the aid of a good 
opera-glass, or with a small telescope of good defining power. 

A DESCRIPTION OF THE MILKY V/AY 

Sir John Herschel’s description is as follows: “ The course of 
the Milky Way as traced through the heavens by the unaided 
eye, neglecting occasional deviations and following the line of 
its greatest brightness as well as its varying breadth and inten- 
sity will permit, conforms as nearly as the indefiniteness of its 
boundary will allow it to be fixed, to that of a great circle inclined 
at an angle of about 63*" to the equinoctial, and cutting that circle 
in Right Ascension 6h. 4j7m. and 18h. 47m., so that its northern 
and southern poles respectively are situated in Right Ascension 
12h. 47m., North Polar Distance 63% and R. A. Oh. 47m. N. Pc 
D. 117°. Throughout the region where it is so remarkably sub- 
divided this great circle holds an intermediate situation between 
the two great streams ; with a nearer approximation, however, to 
the brighter and continuous stream than to the fainter and in- 
terrupted one. If we trace its course in order of right ascension, 
find it traversing the constellation Cassiopeia, its brightest 
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part passing about two degrees to the north of the star 
Delta of that eonstellation. Ihissing thence between Gamma 
and Fpsilou Cassiopeia*, it sends olf a branch to the south 
preceding side towards Alpha Persei, very conspicuous as far 
as that star, prolonged faintly towards Eta of the same constel- 
lation, and possibly traceable towards the Hyades and Pleiades 
as remote outliers. The main stream, however (which is here 
very faint), ]:)asses on through Auriga, over the three remark- 
able stars, Epsilon, Zeta, PUa, of that constellation called the 
I!a*di, preceding Capella, between the feet of (remini and 
the horns of the Bull (where it intersects tlie ecliptic nearly 
in the Solstitial (k)lure) and thence over the club of Orion to 
the neck of Monoceros, intersecting the equinoctial in K. A. 
6h. 64m. Up to this point from the offset in l^orseus, light 
is feeble and indefinite, but thenceforward it receives a gradual 
accession of brightness, and where it passes through the shoulder 
of Monoceros and over tlie head of ('anis Major it presents a 
broad, iiuxlerately bright, very uniform, and, to the naked eye, 
starless stream up to the point where it enters the prow of the 
ship Argo, nearly on the southern tropic. Here it again sub- 
divides (about the star M. Puppis), sending off a narrow and 
winding branch on the preceding side as far as Gamma Argus, 
where it terminates abruptly. Tlie main stream pursues its 
southward course to the 1S3(1 parallcjl of N. P. I)., where it 
diffuses itself broadly and again subdivides, opening out into a 
wide fan-like expanse, nearly 20** in breadth, formed of inter- 
lacing branches, all whicli terminate abruptly, in a line drawn 
nearly through Lambda and Gamma Argus. 
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At this place the continuity of the Milky Way is interrupted 
by a wide gap, and where it reconunences on tlie opposite side it 
is by a somewhat similar fan-shaped assemblage of branches 
which converge upon the bright star Eta Argus. Thence it 
crosses the hind feet of the Centaur, forming a curious and 
sharply defined semicircular concavity of small radius, and enters 
the Cross by a Very bright neck or isthmus of not more than three 
or four degrees in breadth, being the narrowest portion of the 
Milky Way. After this it immediately expands into a broad 
bright mass, enclosing the stars Alpha and Beta Crucis and Beta 
Centauri, and extending almost up to Alpha of the latter con- 
stellation. In the midst of this bright mass, surrounded by it on 
all sides, and occupying about half its breadth, occurs a singular 
dark pear-shaped vacancy, so conspicuous and remarkable as to 
attract the notice of the most superficial gazer and to have ac- 
quired among the early southern navigators the uncouth but ex- 
pressive appellation of the coal-sach. In this vacancy, which is 
about 8° in length and 5° broad, only one very small star visible 
to the naked eye occurs, though it is far from devoid of telescopic 
stars, so that its striking blackness is simply due to the eifect of 
contrast with the brilliant ground with which it is on all sides 
surrounded. This is the place of nearest approach of the -Milky 
Way to the South Pole. Throughout all this region its bright- 
ness is very striking, and when contrasted with that of its more 
northern course already traced, conveys strongly the impression 
of greater proximity, and would almost lead to a belief that our 
situation as spectators is separated on all sides by a considerable 
interval from the dense body of stars composing the Galaxy, 
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•which in this view of the subject would come to be coiisidei'ed as a 
flat ring or some other re-entering form of imincnse and irregu- 
lar breadth and thickness, within which we are exceiitrically 
situated nearer to the soutlicrn than to the northern part of 
its circuit. 

‘‘ At Alpha Centauri the Milky Way again subdivides, send- 
ing off a great branch of nearly half its breadth, but which thins 
off rapidly, at an angle of about 20"* Avith its general direction 
to Eta and Delta Lupi, beyond which it loses itself in a narrow 
and faint streamlet. The main stream passes on increasing in 
breadth to Gamma Nornne, where it makes an abrupt elbow and 
again subdivides into one principal and continuous stream of very 
irregular breadth and brightness, and a complicated system of 
interlacing vstreaks and masses, which oovei*s the tail of Scorpio, 
and terminates in a vast and faint effusion over the whole ex- 
tensive region occupied by the preceding leg of Ophiuchus, ex- 
tending northwaixl to the parallel of lOfV’ N. Ik D., beyond 
which it cannot be traced; a wide interval of free from all 
appearance of nebulous light, separating It from the groat 
branch on the north side of the equinoctial of which it is usually 
represented as a continuation. 

“ Returning to the point of separation of this great branch 
from the main stream, let us now pursue the course of the latter. 
Making an abrupt bend to the following side it passes over the 
stars Iota Am, Theta and Iota Scorpii, and Gamma Tubi to 
Gamma Sagittarii, where it suddenly collects into a vivid oval 
mass, about 6” in lenglh and 4“ in breadth, so excessively rich in 
stars that a very moderate calculation makes their number exceed 
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100,000. Northward of this mass, this stream crosses the ecliptic 
in longitude about and proceeding along the bow of Sagit- 

tarius into Antinous has its course rippled by three deep con- 
cavities, separated from each other by remarkable protuberances, 
of which the larger and brighter forms the most conspicuous 
patch in the southern portion of the Milky Way visible in our 
latitudes. 

“ Crossing the equinoctial at the 19th hour of R. A., it next 
runs in an irregular, patchy, and winding stream through Aquila, 
Sagitta, and Vulpecula up to Cygnus ; at Epsilon of which con- 
stellation its continuity is interrupted, and a very confused and 
irregular region commences, marked by a broad dark vacuity, not 
unlike the southern ^ coal-sack,’ occupying the space between 
Epsilon, Alpha, and Gamma Cygni, which serves as a kind of 
centre for the divergence of three great streams, one of which we 
have already traced; a second, the continuation of the first 
(across the interval) from Alpha northward, between Laccrta 
and the head of Cepheus to the point in Cassiopeia whence we set 
out, and a third brandling oflF from Gamma Cygni, very vivid 
and conspicuous, running off in a southern direction through 
Beta Cygni, and S. Aquilie almost to the equinoctial, where it 
loses itself in a region thinly sprinkled with stars, where in some 
maps the modem constellation Taurus Poniatowski is placed. 
This is the branch which, if continued across the equinoctial, 
might be supposed to unite with the great southern effusion in 
Ophiuchus already noticed, A considerable offset, or protu- 
berant appendage, is also thrown off by the northern stream 
from the head of Cepheus directly towards the pole, occupying 
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the greater part of the quartile formed by Alpha, I3eta, Iota, 
and Delta of that constellation.” 

To complete this careful, detailed description of “bhe Milky 
Way, it will be well to add a few passages from the same work 
as to its telescopic appearance and structure. 

When examined with powerful telescopes, the oonstitution 

of this wonderful zone is found to be no less varied than its 

* 

aspect to the naked eye is irregular. In some regions the stars 
of which it is composed arc scattered with remarkable xiniformlty 
over immense tracts, while in others the irregularity of tlicir dis- 
tribution is quite as striking, exhibiting a rapid sno cession of 
closely clustering rich patches separated by comparix'bively poor 
intervals, and indeed, in some instances, absolutely dax’lc and cowr 
pletely void of any staty even of the smallest telescopic magni- 
tude. In some places not more than 40 or 50 stars on fxn average 
occur in a ‘ gauge-field of 15,’ while in others a similnr average 
gives a result of 400 or 500. Nor is less variety ol>.scrvabIe in 
the character of its different regions, in respect of flic magni- 
tudes of the stars they exhibit, and the proportional i^iximbcrs of 
the larger and smaller magnitudes associated togetlior, than in 
respect of their aggregate numbers. In some, for ixiHtance, ex- 
tremely minute stars occur in numbers so moderate as to lead us 
irresistibly to the conclusion that in those regions we see fairly 
through the starry stratum, since it is impossible otlierwisc that 
the numbers of the smaller magnitudes should not on con- 
tinually increasing ad infinitum. In such cases, moreover, the 
ground of the heavens is for the most part perfectly dark, which 
again would not be the case if innumerable multituclcs of stars, 
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too minute to be individually discernible, existed beyond. In 
other regions we are presented with the phenomenon of an almost 
uniform degree of brightness of the individual stars, accompanied 
with a very even distribution of them over the ground of the 
heavens, both the larger and smaller magnitudes being strikingly 
deficient. In such cases it is equally impossible not to perceive 
that we are looking through a sheet of stars nearly of a size, and 
of no great thickness compared with the distance that separates 
them from us. Were it otherwise we should be driven to suppose 
the more distant stars uniformly the larger, so as to compensate 
by their greater intrinsic brightness for their greater distance, a 
supposition contrary to all probability. . . . 

“ Throughout by far the larger portion of the extent of the 
Milky Way, in both hemispheres, the general blackness of the 
ground of the heavens on which its stars are projected, and the 
absence of that innumerable multitude and excessive crowding of 
the smallest visible magnitudes, and of glare produced by the 
aggregate light of multitudes too small to affect the eye 
singly, must, we think, be considered unequivocal indications 
that its dimensions in directions where these conditions ob- 
tain, are not only not infinite, but that the space-penetrating 
power of our telescope suffices fairly to pierce through and 
beyond it.” 

In the above-quoted passages the italics are those of Sir John 
Herschel himself, and we see that he drew the very same con- 
clusions from the facts he describes, and for much the same rea- 
sons, as Mr. Proctor has drawn from the observations of Sir Wil- 
liam Herschel ; and, as we shall see, the best astronomers to-day 
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have arrived at a similar result, from the additional facts at their 
disposal, and in some cases from fresh lines of argument. 

THE STARS IN RELATION TO THE MILKY WAY 

Sir John Herschel was so impressed with the form, structure, 
and immensity of the Galactic Circle, as he sometimes terms it, 
that he says (in a footnote p. 575, 10th ed.)? This circle is to 
sidereal what the invariable ecliptic is to planetary astronomy — 
a plane of ultimate reference, the ground-plane of the sidereal 
system.” We have now to consider what are the relations of the 
whole body of the stars to this Galactic Circle — this plane of 
ultimate reference for the whole stellar universe. 

If we look at the heavens on a starry night, the whole vault ap- 
pears to be thickly strewn with stars of various degrees of bright- 
ness, so that we could hardly say that any extensive region — the 
north, east, south, or west, or the portion vertically above us is 
very conspicuously deficient or superior in numbers. In every 
part there are to be found a fair proportion of stars of the first 
two or three magnitudes, while where these may seem deficient a 
crowd of smaller stars takes their place. 

But an accurate survey of the visible stars shows that there 
is a large amount of irregularity in their distribution, and 
that all magnitudes are really more numerous in or near the 
Milky Way, than at a distance from it, though not in so large 
a degree as to be very conspicuous to the naked eye. The area 
of the whole of the Milky Way cannot be estimated at more 
than one-seventh of the whole sphere, while some astronomers 
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reckon it at only one-tenth. If stars of any particular size, 
were uniformly distributed, at most one-seventh of the whole 
number should be found within its limits. But Mr. Gore finds 
that of 32 stars brighter than the second magnitude 12 lie 
upon the Milky Way, or considerably more than twice as many 
as there should be if they were uniformly distributed. And in 
the case of the 99 stars which are brighter than the third 
magnitude 33 lie upon the Milky Way, or one-third instead of 
one -seventh. Mr. Gore also counted all the stars in Heis’s Atlas 
which lie upon the Milky Way, and finds there are 1186 out of a 
total of 5356, a proportion of between a fourth and a fifth in- 
stead of a seventh. 

The late Mr. Proctor in 1871 laid down on a chart two feet 
in diameter all the stars down to magnitude 9% given in Arge- 
lander’s forty large charts of the stars visible in the northern 
hemisphere. They were 3^4,198 in number, and they distinctly 
shouted by their greater density not only the whole course of the 
Milky Way, but also its more luminous portions and many of 
the curious dark rifts and vacuities, which ‘latter arc almost 
wholly avoided by these stars. 

Later on Professor Seeliger of Munich made an investigation 
of the relation of more than 135,000 stars down to the ninth 
magnitude, to the Milky Way, by dividing the whole of the 
heavens into nine regions, one and nine being circles of 20 ° wide 
(equal to 40° diameter) at the two poles of the Galaxy, the 
middle region, five, is a zone 20° wide including the Milky Way 
itself, and the other six intermediate zones are each 20° wide. 
The following table shows the results as given by Professor 
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Newcomb, who has made some alterations in the lust column of 
“ Density of Stars ” in order to correct differences in tlic esti- 
mate of magnitudes by the different authorities. 


Regions 

Area in Degrees 

Number of Star.s 

Density 

I. 

1,398.7 


2.78 

IL 

3,11-0.9 

10,185 

3.03 

III. 

5,120.0 

19,488 

3.54 

IV. 

4-, 589.8 

24.,4.9i3 

5.32 

V. 

4.,519.5 

33,207 

8.17 

VI. 

3,971.5 

33, .580 

0.07 

VII. 

2,954.4 

11,790 

3.71 

VIII. 

1,790.0 

0,370 

3.21 

IX. 

408.2 

l,(i4i 

3.14 


JSf. B . — The inequality of the N. and S. areas iri because tlie enunicratiou 
of the stars only went as far as S. Decl., and therefore iucluclcd only a 
part of regions VIL, VIII., and IX. 

Upon this table of densities Professor Neweonib remarks as 
follows; ‘‘ The star-density in the several regions increases con- 
tinuously from each pole (regions I. and IX.) to the (hilaxy 
itself (iTgion V.). If the latter wei'c a simple ring of stars 
surrounding a spherical system of starsj the star-density would 
be about the same in regions I., II., and IIP, and also in VII., 
VIII., and IX . 5 but would suddenly increase in IV. and VI. as 
the boundary of the ring was approacbod. Instead of such 
being the case, the numbers 2.78, 3.03, and S.SIi in tlie nortli, and 
3.14, 3.21, and «3.71 in the south, shovi^ a progressive increase 
from the galactic pole to the Galaxy itself. Tlio conclusion 
to be drawn is a fundamental one. The universe, or at least the 
denser portion of it, is really flattened between tlie galactic 
poles, as supposed by Hcrschcl and Struve,’’ 
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But looking at the series of figures in the table, and again as 
quoted by Professor Newcomb, they seem to me to show in some 


DIAGRAM OF STAR-DENSITY 



From HerschePs Gauges (as given by Professor Newcomb, p. 351). 


measure what he says they do not show. I therefore drew out 
the above diagram from the figures in the table, and it certainly 
shows that the density in regions I., II., and III., and in regions 
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VII .5 VIII*, and IX., may be said to be about the same,” that 
is, they increase very slowly, and that they do suddenly in- 
crease ” in IV, and VI, as the boundary of the Galaxy is ap- 
proached. This may be explained cither by a flattening towards 
tlie poles of the Galaxy, or by the thinning out of stars in that 
direction. 

In order to show the enormous difference of star-demsity in 
the Galaxy and at the galactic j)()les, Trofessor Newcomb gives 
the following table of the Herschelian gauges, on which he only 
remarks that they show an enormously increased density In the 
galactic region due to their having counted so many more stars 
there than any other observers. 

Region, . . I. II. III. IV. V. VI. VII. VIXI. IX. 

Density, . . 107 154. ^81 660 ^\0U) iSn 154 111 

But an important characteristic of these figures is, that the 
Herschels alone surveyed the whole of the. heavens from the 
north to the south pole, that they did this with instruments of 
the same size and quality, and that from almost life-long experi- 
ence in this particular work they were unrivalled in their power 
of counting rapidly and accurately the stars that passed over 
each field of view of their telescopes. Their results, tlierefore, 
must be lield to have a comparative value far above those of any 
other observer or combination of observers. I have therefore 
thought it advisable to draw a diagram from their figures, and 
it will ho seen how strikingly it agrees with the former diagram 
in the very slow increase of star-richness in the first three regions 
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north and south, the sudden increase in regions IV. and VI. as 
we approach the Galaxy, while the only marked difference is in 
the enormously greater richness of the Galaxy itself, which is an 

DIAGRAM OF STAR-DENSITY 




undoubtedly real phenomenon, and is brought out here by the 
unrivalled observing power of the two greatest astronomers in 
this special department that have ever lived. 

We shall find later on that Professor Newcomb himself, as the 



li'rom Table In Sir J. Ilcrscliel’B OutlineH of Astronomy 
(10th c(l., pp. m-m). 


result of a quite different enquiry, arrives at a result in accord- 
ance with these diafjframs which will then be again referred to. 
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As this is a very interesting subject it will be well to give another 
diagram from two tables of star-density in Sir John Herschel’s 
volume already quoted. The tables are as follows : 


Zones of Galactic 
North Polar Distance 
0“ to 15° 

15° to 30° 

30° to 45° 

45° to 60° 

60° to 75° 

75° to 90° 

0° to 15° 

15° to 30° 

30° to 45° 

45° to 60° 

60° to 75° 

75° to 90° 


Average number of Stars 
per field of 15° 

4.32 
5.42 
8.21 
. 13.61 

. 24.09 

. 53.43 

6.05 
6.62 
9.08 
. 13.49 

. 26.29 

. . 59,06 


In these tables the Milky Way itself is taken as occupying 
two zones of 15° each, instead of one of 20° as in Professor 
Newcomb’s tables, so that the excess in the number of stars over 
the other zones is not so large. They show also a slight pre- 
ponderance in all the zones of the southern hemisphere, but 
this is not great, and may probably be due to the clearer 
atmosphere of the Cape of Good Hope as compared with 
that of England. 

It need only be noted here that this diagram shows the same 
general features as those already given, of a continuous in- 
crease of star-density from the poles of the Galaxy, but more 
rapidly as the Galaxy itself is more nearly approached. This 
fact must, therefore, be accepted as indisputable. 
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CLUSTRIUS AND NEBULA, IN KELATION TO THE OADAXY 

An iniportunt factor In the structure of tlic heavens is af- 
forded by the distribution of the two classes oi' objects known 
as clusters and nebula'. Although wo can forin an almost con- 
tinuous series from double stars which X'evolve round their com- 
mon centre of gravity'^, through triple and quadruple stars, to 
groups and aggregations of indefinite oxtent™of which the 
Pleiades form a ginxl example, since the six stars visible to the 
naked eye are inci*eased to hundreds l)y high telescopic powers, 
while photograi)hs with tliroe hours’ exposure show more than 
2()()() stars — ^yct none of these correspond to the large class 
known as clusters, whether globular or irregular, which are very 
mnnerouH, aljoiit (>()() having been recorded by Sir John Ilerschel 
more than fifty years ago. Many of tliese are among tlie most 
beautiful and striking objects in the heavens even with a very 
small t('lescope or good opera-glass. Such is the luminous spot 
culled Pnx'sepe, or the Beeliive, in the constellation (hincer, and 
another in the sword-handle of Perseus. 

In the southern hemisphere there is a ha?:y star of about the 
fourth magnitude, Omega Centauri, which with a good telescope 
is scon to he really a magnificent cluster nearly two-thirds the 
diameter of the moon, and described by Sir JohnHerKchcl as very 
gradually increasing in brightness to the centre, and composed 
of innumerable stars of the thirteenth and fifteenth magnitudes, 
forming the richest and largest object of the kind in the heavens. 
He describes it as having rings like lacework formed of tlic 
larger stars. By actual count, on a good photograph, tliere 
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are more than 6000 stars, wliile other observers consider that 
there are at least 10,000. In the northern hemisphere one of 
the finest is that in the constellation Hercules, known as 13 
Messier. It is just visible to the naked eye or with an opera- 
glass as a hazy star of the sixth magnitude, but a good telescope 
shows it to be a globular cluster, and the great Lick telescope 
resolves even the densest central portion into distinct stars, of 
which Sir John Herschel considered there were many thousands. 
These two fine clusters are figured in many of the modern 
popular works on astronomy, and they afford an excellent idea 
of these beautiful and remarkable objects, which, when more 
thoroughly studied, will probably aid in elucidating some of the 
obscure problems connected with the constitution and develop- 
ment of the stellar universe. 

But for the purpose of the present work the most interesting 
fact connected with star-clusters is their remarkable distribution 
in the heavens. Their special abundance in and near the Milky 
Way had often been noted, but the full importance of the fact 
could not be appreciated till Mr. Proctor, and, later, Mr. Sidney 
Waters, marked down, on maps of the two hemispheres, all the 
star-clusters and nebulae In the best catalogues. The result is 
most interesting- The clusters are seen to be thickly strewn 
over the entire course of the Milky Way, and along its margins, 
while in every other part of the heavens they are thinly scattered 
at very distant intervals, with the one exception of the Magel- 
lanic clouds of the southern hemisphere, where they are again 
densely grouped; and if anything were needed to prove the 
physical connection of these clusters with the Galaxy it would 
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be their occurrence in these extensive nebulous patches which 
seem like outlying portions of the Milky Way itself. With 
these two exceptions probably not one-twentieth part of the 
whole number of star-clusters are found in any part of the 
heavens remote from the Milky Way, 

Nebulae were for a long time confounded with star-clusters, 
because it was thought that with sufficient telescopic power they 
would all be resolvable into stars as in the case of the Milky 
Way itself. But when the spectroscope showed that many of 
the nebulas consisted wholly or mainly of glowing gases, while 
neither the highest powers of the best telescopes nor the still 
greater powers of the photographic plate gave any indications 
of resolvability, although a few stars were often found to be, as 
it were, entangled in them, and evidently forming part of them, 
it was seen that they constituted a distinct stellar phenom- 
enon, a view which was enforced and rendered certain by their 
quite unique mode of distribution. A few of the larger and 
irregular type, as in the case of the grand Orion nebula visible 
to the naked eye, the great spiral nebula in Andromeda, and the 
wonderful Keyhole nebula round Eta Argus, are situated in 
or near the Milky Way ; but with these and a few other excep- 
tions the overwhelming majority of the smaller irresolvable 
nebulae appear to avoid it, there being a space almost wholly free 
from nebulae along its borders, both in the northern and southern 
hemispheres; while the great majority are spread over the sky, 
far away from it in the southern hemisphere, and in the north 
clustering in a very marked degree around the galactic pole. 
The distribution of nebulae is thus seen to be the exact opposite 
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to that of the star-clusters, while both are so distinctly related 
to the position of the Milky Way — ^the ground-plane of the 
sidereal system, as Sir John Herschel termed it — that we are 
compelled to include them all as connected portions of one grand, 
and to some extent symmetrical, universe, whose remarkable and 
opposite mode of distribution over the heavens may probably 
afford a clue to the mode of development of that universe and 
to the changes that are even now taking place within it. The 
maps referred to above are of such great importance, and are 
so essential to a clear comprehension of the nature and constitu- 
tion of the vast sidereal system which surrounds us, that I have, 
with the permission of the Royal Astronomical Society, re- 
produced them here. (See end of volume.) 

A careful examination of them will give a clearer idea of the 
very remarkable facts of distribution of star-clusters and nebulae 
than can be afforded by any amount of description or of 
numerical statements. 

The forms of many of the nebulae are very curious. Some 
are quite irregular, as the Orion nebula, the Keyhole nebula 
in the southern hemisphere, and many others. Some show 
a decidedly spiral form, as those in Andromeda and Canes 
Venatici ; others, again, are annular or ring-shaped, as those in 
Lyra and Cygnus, while a considerable number are termed 
planetary nebulae from their exhibiting a faint circular disc like 
that of a planet. Many have stars or groups of stars evidently 
forming parts of them, and this is especially the case with those 
of the largest size. But all these are comparatively few in 
number and more or less exceptional in type, the great majority 
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being minute cloudy ypecks only visible with good telescopes, 
and so faint as to leave much doubt as to their exact shape and 
nature. Sir John Herschel catalogued 5000 in 1861, and more 
than 8000 were discovered up to 1890 ; while the aj)plication of 
the camera has so increased the numbers that it is thought there 
may really be many hundreds of thousands of them. 

The spectroscope shows the larger irregular nebula) to be gas- 
eous, as are the annular and planetary nebulas as well as many 
very brilliant white stars ; and all these objects are most freciuent 
in or near the Milky Way. Their spectra show a green line not 
produced by any terrestrial element. Witli the great Lick 
telescope several of the planetary nebuke have been found to be 
irregular and sometimes to be formed of compressed or looped 
rings and other curious forms. 

Many of the smaller nelmhe are double or triple, but whether 
they really form revolving systems Is not yet known. The 
groat mass of the small nebuke that occupy large tracts of the 
heavens remote from the (ialaxy are oftt'ii termed irresolvable 
nebula*, because the highest powers of tlie largest telescopes 
show no indication of their being star-elusters, while they are 
too faint to give any definite iiulications of structure in the 
spectroscope. But many of them resemble comets in their 
forms, and it is thought not impossible that they may be not 
very dissimilar in constitution. 

We have now passed in review the main features presented to 
us in the heavens outside the solar system, so far as regards the 
numbers and distribution of the lucid stars (those visible to the 
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naked eye) as well as those brought to view by the telescope; 
the form and chief characteristics of the Milky Way or Galaxy; 
and lastly, the numbers and distribution of those interesting 
objects — star-clusters and nebulae in their special relations to 
the Milky Way. This examination has brought clearly before 
us the unity of the whole visible universe; that everything we 
can see, or obtain any knowledge of, with all the resources of 
modem gigantic telescopes, of the photographic plate, and of 
the even more marvellous spectroscope, forms parts of one vast 
system which may be shortly and appropriately termed the 
Stellar universe. 

In our next chapter we shall carry the investigation a step 
further, by sketching in outline what is known of the motions 
and distances of the stars, and thus obtain some important in- 
formation bearing upon our special subject of enquiry. 


CHAPTER V 


DISTANCE OP THE STARS THE SITn’h MOTION 

TIIllOlTGll SPAC’E 


In early ages, before any approximate idea was readied of 
the great distances of the stars from us, the simple conception 
of a crystal sphere to which these luminous points atfcadied and 
were carried round every day on an axis near whidi our pole- 
star is situated, satisfied the demands for an explanation of the 
phenomena. But when CkipcrnicuH set forth the true arrange- 
ment of the heavenly bodies, earth an<l planets alike revolving 
round the sun at distances of many millions of miles, and when 
this sclieme was enforced by the laws of Kepler and the tel- 
escopic discoveries of Galileo, a difficulty arose which astrono- 
mers were unable satisfactorily to overcome. If, said they, the 
earth revolves round the sun at a distance which cannot be less 
(according to Kepler’s measurement of the distance of Mars 
at opposition) than niilHons of tniloH, then how is it that 
the nearer stars are not seen to shift their tipparent places when 
viewed from opposite sides of this euonnous orbit? (kipernicuH, 
and after him Kepler and Galileo, stoutly maintained that it 
was because the stars were at such an enormous distance from 
us that the earth’s orbit was a mere point in comparison. But 
this seemed wholly incredible, even to the great observer Tycho 
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Brahe, and hence the Copemican theory was not so generally 
accepted as it otherwise would have been. 

Galileo always declared that the measurement would some day 
be made, and he even suggested the method of effecting it which 
is now found to be the most trustworthy. But the sun’s dis* 
tance had to be first measured with greater accuracy, and that 
was only done in the latter part of the eighteenth century by 
means of transits of Venus ; and by later observations with more 
perfect instruments it is now pretty well fixed at about 
92,780,000 miles, the limits of error being such that 92% 
millions may perhaps be quite as accurate. 

With such an enormous base-line as twice this distance, which 
is available by making observations at intervals of about six 
months when the earth is at opposite points in its orbit, it 
seemed certain that some parallax or displacement of the nearer 
stars could be found, and many astronomers with the best in- 
struments devoted themselves to the work. But the difficulties 
were enormous, and very few really satisfactory results were 
obtained till the latter half of the nineteenth century. About 
forty stars have now been measured with tolerable certainty, 
though of course with a considerable margin of possible or 
probable error, and about thirty more, which are found to have 
a parallax of one-tenth of a second or less, must be considered 
to leave a very large margin of uncertainty. 

The two nearest fixed stars are Alpha Centauri and 61 Cygni. 
The former is one of the brightest stars in the southern hemi- 
sphere, and is about 275,000 times as far from us as the sun. 
The light from this star will take 4 % years to reach us, and this 
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“ light- journey,” as it is termed, is generally used by astronomers 
as an easily remembered mode of recording the distances of the 
fixed stars, the distance in miles — in this case about 26 millions 
of millions — being very cumbrous. The other star, 61 Cygni, 
is only of about the fifth magnitude, yet it is the second nearest 
to us, with a light-journey of about 7% years. If wc had no 
other determinations of distance than these two, the facts would 
be of the highest importance. They teach us, first, that magni- 
tude or brightness of a star is no proof of nearness to us, a fact 
of which there is much other evidence ; and in the second place, 
they furnish us with a probable minimum distance of Independent 
suns from one another, which, in proportion to their sizes, 
some being known to be many times larger than our sun, 
is not more than we might expect. This remoteness may be 
partly due to those which were once nearer together having 
coalesced under the influence of gravitation. 

As this measurement of the distance of the nearer stars should 
be clearly understood by everyone who wishes to obtain some 
real comprehension of the scale of this vast universe of which 
we form a part, the method now adopted and found to be most 
effectual will be briefly explained. 

Everyone who is acquainted with the rudiments of trigonom- 
etry or mensuration, knows that an inaccessible distance can 
be accurately determined if wc can measure a base line from both 
ends of which the inaccessible object can be seen, and if we have 
a good instrument with which to measure angles. The accuracy 
will mainly depend upon our base line being not excessively short 
in comparison with the distance to be measured. If it is as 
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mucE as half or even a quarter as long the measurement may be 
as accurate as if directly performed over the ground, but if it 
is only one-hundreth or one-thousandth part as long, a very 
small error either in the length of the base or in the amount of 
the angles will produce a large error in the result. 

In measuring the distance of the moon the earth’s diameter, 
or a considerable portion of it, has served as a base-line. Either 
two observers at great distances from each other, or the same 
observer after an interval of nine or ten hours, may examine the 
moon from positions six or seven thousand miles apart, and 
by accurate measurements of its angular distance from a star, 
or by the time of its passage over the meridian of the place as 
observed with a transit instrument, the angular displacement can 
be found and the distance determined with very great accuracy, 
although that distance is more than thirty times the length of 
the base. The distance of the planet Mars when nearest to us 
has been found in the same way. His distance from us even 
when at his nearest point during the most favourable opposi- 
tions is about 36 million miles, or more than four thousand times 
the earth’s diameter, so that it requires the most delicate ob- 
servations many times repeated and with the finest instruments 
to obtain a tolerably approximate result. When this is done, 
by Kepler’s law of the fixed proportion between the distances 
of planets from the sun and their times of revolution, the pro- 
portionate distance of all the other planets and that of the sun 
can be ascertained. This method, however, is not sufficiently 
accurate to satisfy astronomers, because upon the sun’s dis- 
tance that of every other member of the solar system depends. 


Fortunately there are two other methods by which this im- 
portant measurement has been made with much greater ap- 
proach to certainty and precision. 

The first of these methods is by means of the rare occasions 
when the planet Venus passes across the sun’s disc as seen from 
the earth. When this takes place observations of the transit, 
as it is termed, are made at remote parts of the earth, the dis- 
tance between which places can of course easily be calculated 
from their latitudes and longitudes. The diagram here given 
illustrates the simplest mode of determining the sun’s distance 
by this observation, and the following description from Proc- 



tor’s Old and New Astronomy is so clear that I copy it verbally: 
“ V represents Venus p^issing between the Earth E and the 
Sun S ; and we see how an observer at E will sec Venus as at v', 
while an observer at li' will see her as at v* The measurement 
of the distance v v', as compared with the diameter of the sun’s 
disc, determines the angle v V v' or K V E' ; whence the distance 
E V can be calculated from the known length of the base-line 
E E'. For instance, it is known (from the known proportions 
of the Solar System as determined from the times of revolution 
by Kepler’s third law) that E V bears to V v the proportion 28 
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to 72, or 7 to 18 ; whence E E' bears to v v' the same proportion. 
Suppose, now, that the distance between the two stations is 
known to be 7000 miles, so that v v' is 18,000 miles; and that 

V v' is found by accurate measurement to be part of the 
sun’s diameter. Then the sun’s diameter, as determined by this 
observation, is 48 times 18,000 miles, or 864,000 miles ; whence 
from his known apparent size, which is that of a globe lOTVa 
times farther away from us than its own diameter, his distance 
is found to be 92,736,000 miles.” 

Of course, there being two observers, the proportion of the 
distance v v' to the diameter of the sun’s disc cannot be measured 
directly, but each of them can measure the apparent angular 
distance of the planet from the sun’s upper and lower margins 
as it passes across the disc, and thus the angular distance 
between the two lines of transit can be obtained. The distance 

V v' can also be found by accurately noting the times of the 
upper and lower passage of Venus, which, as the line of transit 
is considerably shorter in one than the other, gives by the known 
properties of the circle the exact proportion of the distance 
between them to the sun’s diameter; and as this is found to be 
the most accurate method, it is the one generally adopted. For 
this purpose the stations of the observers are so chosen that the 
length of the two chords, v and v', may have a considerable 
difference, thus rendering the measurement more easy. 

The other method of determining the sun’s distance is, by the 
direct measurement of the velocity of light. This was first done 
by the French physicist, Fizeau, in 1849, by the use of rapidly 
revolving mirrors, as described in most works on physics. This 


method has now been brought to such a degree of perfection 
that the sun’s distance so determined is considered to be equally 
trustworthy with that derived from the transits of Venus, The 
reason that the determination of the velocity of light leads to a 
determination of the sun’s distance is, because the time taken 
by light to pass from the sun to the earth is independently 
known to be 8 min. IfJVasec. This was discovered so long ago 
as 1676 by means of the eclii)scs of Jupiter’s satellites. These 
satellites revolve round the planet in from 1% to 16 days, and, 
owing to their moving very nearly in the plane of the ecliptic 
and the shadow of Jupiter being so large, the three which arc 
nearest to tlie planet are eclipsed at every revolution. This 
rapid revolution of the satellites and frequency of the eclipses 
enabled their periods of recurrence to be determined witli extreme 
accuracy, especially after many years of careful observation. 
It WHS then found tliat when Jupiter was at its farthest dis- 
tance from the earth the eclipses of the satelliicH took place a 
little more than eight minutes later than the time calculated 
from the mean period of revolution, and when the planet was 
nearest to us the eclipses occurred the same amount earlier. 
And when further observation showed that there was no differ- 
ence between calculation and observation when the planet was 
at its mean distance from us, and that the error arose anS in- 
creased (‘xactly in proportion to our varying distance from it, 
then It became clear that the only cause adequate to produce 
such an effect was, that light had not an infinite velocity but 
travelled at a certain fixed rate. This, however, though a highly 
probable explanation, was not absolutely proved till nearly two 
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centuries later, by means of two very difficult measurements — 
that of the actual distance of the sun from the earth, and that 
of the actual speed of light in miles per second ; the latter cor- 
responding almost exactly with the speed deduced from the 
eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites and the sun’s distance as measured 
by the transits of Venus. 

But this problem of measuring the sun’s distance, and 
through it the dimensions of the orbits of all the planets of our 
system, sinks into insignificance when compared with the enor- 
mous difficulties in the way of the determination of the distance 
of the stars. As a great many people, perhaps the majority of 
the readers of any popular scientific book, have little knowledge 
of mathematics and cannot realise what an angle of a minute or 
a second really means, a little explanation and illustration of 
these terms will not be out of place. An angle of one degree 
(1°) is the 360th part of a circle (viewed from its centre), the 
90th part of a right angle, the 60th part of either of the angles 
of an equilateral triangle. To see exactly how much is an angle 
of one degree we draw a short line (B C ) one-tenth of an inch 



long, and from a point (A) 5% inches from it (accurately 
5.72957795 inches) we draw straight lines to B and C. Then 
the angle at A is one degree. 

Now, in all astronomical work, one degree is considered to 
be quite a large angle. Even before the invention of the tel- 
escope the old observers fixed the position of the stars and 
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planets to half or a quarter of a degree, while Mr. Proctor 
thinks that Tycho Brahe’s positions of the stars and planets 
were correct to about one or two minutes of arc. But a minute 
of arc is obtained by dividing the line B C into sixty equal 
parts and seeing the distance between two of these with the 
naked eye from the point A. But as very long-sighted people 
can see very minute objects at 10 or 12 inches distance, we may 
double the distance A B, and then making the line B C one 
three-hundredth part of an inch long, we shall have the angle 
of one minute which Tycho Brahe was perhaps able to measure. 
How very large an amount a minute is to the modem astronomer 
is, however, well shown by the fact that the maximum difference 
between the calculated and observed positions of Uranus, which 
led Adams and Leverrier to search for and discover Neptune, 
was only 1% minutes, a space so small as to be almost invisible 
to the average eye, so that if there had been two planets, one in 
the calculated, the other in the observed place, they would have 
appeared as one to unassisted vision. 

In order now to realise what one second of arc really means, 
let us look at the circle here shown, which is as nearly as possible 
one-tenth of an inch in diameter. ( One- O -tenth of an inch.) 
If we remove this circle to a distance of 28 feet 8 inches it will 
subtend an angle of one minute, and we shall have to place it 
at a distance of nearly 1730 feet — almost one-third of a mile — 
to reduce the angle to one second. But the very nearest to us 
of the fixed stars. Alpha Centauri, has a parallax of only three- 
fourths of a second, that is, the distance of the earth from the 
sun — about 92% millions of miles — would appear no wider, 
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seen from the nearest star, than does three-fourths of the above 
small circle at one- third of a mile distance. To see this circle 
at all at that distance would require a very good telescope with 
a power of at least 100, while to see any small part of it and 
to measure the proportion of that part to the whole would need 
very brilliant illumination and a large and powerful astro- 
nomical telescope. 

WHAT IS A MILLION? 

But when we have to deal with millions, and even with hun- 
dreds and thousands of millions, there is another difficulty 

that few people can form any clear conception of what a million 
is. It has been suggested that in every large school the walls 
of one room or hall should be devoted to showing a million at one 
view. For this purpose it would be necessary to have a hundred 
large sheets of paper each about 4? feet 6 inches square, ruled in 
quarter-inch squares. In each alternate square a round black 
wafer or circle should be placed a little overlapping the square, 
thus leaving an equal amount of white space between the black 
spots. At each tenth spot a double width should be left so as to 
separate each hundred spots (10 X 10). Each sheet would then 
hold ten thousand spots, which would all be distinctly visible 
from the middle of a room 20 feet wide, each horizontal or 
vertical row containing a thousand. One hundred such sheets 
would contain a million spots, and they would occupy a space 
4}50 feet long in one row, o-r 90 feet long in five rows, so that 
they would entirely cover the walls of a room, about 30 feet 
square and 25 feet high, from floor to ceiling, allowing space 
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for doors but not for windows, the hall or galU'ry boin#? lighUal 
from above. Such a hall would bo in the highest degree eihiea- 
tional in a country where millions are spoken of so glibly and 
wasted so recklessly ; wliilc no one can really appreciate modern 
science, dealing as it docs with the unimaginably great and little, 
unless he is enabled to realise by actual vision, and summing up, 
what a vast number is comprised in one of those millions, which, 
in modem astronomy and physics, he has to deal with not singly 
only, but by hundreds and thousands or even liy million.s. 
In every considerable town, at all events, a hall or gallery 
should have a million thus shown upon its walls. It would 
in no way interfere with the walls being covered when re- 
quired with maps, or ornamental hangings, or pictures; but 
when these wore removed, the visible and countable million would 
remain as a permanent lesson to all visitors; and I believe that it 
would have widespread beneficial eirects in almost every depart- 
ment of human thought and action. On a small scale anyone 
can do this for himself by getting a hundi'cd sheets of engineer’s 
paper ruled in small squares, and making the spots very small ; 
and even this would be impressive, but not so much so as on the 
larger scale. 

In order to enable every reader of this volume at onee to fonn 
some conception of the number of units in a million, I have made 
an estimate of the number of letters contained in it, and I fiuil 
them to amount to about 430,000— cojisidernhly less than half 
a million. Try and realise when reading it, that if every letter 
were a dollar, we waste as many dollars as there are letters in 
ten such volumes whenever we build u battlesliip. 
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Having thus obtained some real conception of the immensity 
of a million, we can better realise what it must be to have every 
one of the dots above described, or every one of the letters in two 
such volumes as this, lengthened out so as to be each a mile long, 
and even then we should have reached little more than a 
hundredth part of the distance from our earth to the sun. 
When, by careful consideration of these figures, we have even 
partially realised this enormous distance, we may take the next 
step, which is, to compare this distance with that of the nearest 
fixed star. We have seen that the parallax of that star is three- 
fourths of a second, an amount which implies that the star is 
271,400 times as far from us as our sun is. If after seemg 
what a million is, and knowing that the sun is 92% times this 
distance from us in miles — a distance which itself is almost in- 
conceivable to us, we find that we have to multiply this almost 
inconceivable distance 271,400 times — more than a quarter of a 
million times — to reach the nearest of the fixed stars, we shall 
begin to realise, however imperfectly, how vast is the system of 
suns around us, and on what a scale of immensity the material 
universe, which we see so gloriously displayed in the starry 
heavens and the mysterious galaxy, is constructed. 

This somewhat lengthy preliminary discussion is thought 
necessary in order that my readers may form some idea of the 
enormous difficulty of obtaining any measurement whatever of 
such distances. I now propose to point out what the special 
difficulties are, and how they have been overcome; and thus I 
hope to be able to satisfy them that the figures astronomers give 
us of the distances of the stars, are in no way mere guesses or 
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probabilities, but are real measurements which, within certain 
not very wide limits of error, may be trusted as giving us correct 
ideas of the magnitude of the visible universe. 

MEAStTBEMENT OF STELLAR DISTANCES 

The fundamental difficulty of this measun'inent is, of course, 
that the distances arc so vast that the longest available base- 
line, the diameter of the earth’s orbit, only subtends an angle 
of little more than a second frt)m the nearest star, while for all 
the rest it is less than one second and often only a small fraction 
of it. But this difficulty, great as it is, is retniered far greater 
by the fact that there is no fixed point in the heavens from which 
to measure, since many of the stars are known to be in motion, 
and all arc believed to be so in varying degrees, while the sun 
itself is now known to be moving among the stars at a rate which 
is not yet accurately determined, but in a direction which is 
fairly well known. As the various motions of the earth while 
passing round the sun, though extremely complex, are very 
accurately known, it was first attempted to determine the 
changed position of stars by observations, many times repeated 
at six months’ intervals, of the moment of their passage over 
the meridian and their distance from the zenith; and then by 
allowing for all the known motions of the earth, such as pre- 
cession of the equinoxes and nutation of the earth’s axis, as 
well as for refraction and for the aberration of light, to de- 
termine what residual effect was due to the difference of position 
from which the star was viewed; and a rc.sult w<m tlms obtainetl 
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in several cases, though almost always a larger one than has 
been found by later observations and by better methods. These 
earlier observations, however perfect the instruments and how- 
ever skilful the observer, are liable to errors which it seems im- 
possible to avoid. The instruments themselves are subject in 
all their parts to expansion and contraction by changes of 
temperature, and when these changes are sudden one part of 
the instrument may be affected more than another, and this will 
often lead to minute errors which may seriously aflFect the 
amount to be measured when that is so small. Another source 
of error is due to atmospheric refraction, which is subject to 
changes both from hour to hour and at different seasons. But 
perhaps most important of all are minute changes in level of the 
foundations of the instruments even when they are carried down 
to solid rock. Both changes of temperature and changes of 
moisture of the soil produce minute alterations of level; while 
earth-tremors and slow movements of elevation or depression 
are now known to be very frequent. Owing to all these causes, 
actual measurements of differences of position at different times 
of the year, amounting to small fractions of a second, are found 
to be too uncertain for the determination of such minute angles 
with the required accuracy. 

But there is another method which avoids almost all these 
sources of error, and this is now generally preferred and adopted 
for these measurements. It is, that of measuring the distance 
between two stars situated apparently very near each other, one 
of which has large proper motion, while the other has none 
which is measurable. The proper motions of the stars were- first 
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suspected by Halley in 1717, from finding that several stars, 
whose places had been given by Hipparchus, 130 b. c., were not 
in the positions where they now ought to be ; and other observa- 
tions by the old astronomers, especially those of occultations 
of stars by the moon, led to the same result. Since the time of 
Halley vex*y accurate observations of the stars have been made, 
and in many cases it is found that they move perceptibly from 
year to year, while others move so slowly that It is only after 
forty or fifty years that the motion can be detected. The 
greatest proper motions yet determined amount to between 
7 " and 8" in a year, while other stars x'equire twenty, or even 
fifty or a hundred years to show an ecpial iimount of displace- 
ment. At fix'st it was thought that the brlglxtest stars would 
have the largest px’oper motion, because it was supposed they 
were nearest to us, but it was soon found tliat many small and 
quite inconspicuous stars moved as r/ipidly as tlie most brilliant, 
while in many very bright stars no proper motion at all can be 
detected. Tlnvt which moves uu)st rapidly is a small star of 
less than the sixth magnitude. 

It is a matter of coimnon observation that tlic motion of 
things at a distance cannot be perceived so well as when near, 
even tliough the speed may be the same. If a man is seen on the 
top of a hill several miles off, we liave to observe hitn closely for 
some time before we can be sure whether he is walking or stand- 
ing still. But objects so cnomously distant as we now know 
that the stars are, may be moving at the rate of many miles in a 
second and yet require years of observation to detect any move- 
ment at all. 
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The proper motions of nearly a hundred stars have now been 
ascertained to be more than one second of arc annually, while 
a large number have less than this, and the majority have no 
perceptible motion, presumably due to their enormous distance 
from us. It is therefore not difficult in most cases to find one 
or bwo motionless stars sufficiently close to a star having a large 
proper motion ( anything more than one-tenth of a second is so 
called) to serve as fixed points of measurement. All that is 
then required is, to measure with extreme accuracy the angular 
distance of the moving from the fixed stars at intervals of six 
months. The measurements can be made, however, on every 
fine night, each one being compared with one at nearly an in- 
terval of six months from it. In this way a hundred or more 
measurements of the same star may be made in a year, and the 
mean of the whole, allowance being made for proper motion in 
the interval, will give a much more accurate result than any 
single measurement. 

This kind of measurement can be made with extreme accu- 
racy when the two stars can be seen together in the field 
of the telescope ; either by the use of a micrometer, or by 
means of an instrument called a heliometer, now often con- 
structed for the purpose. This is an astronomical telescope of 
rather large size, the object glass of which is cut in two straight 
across the centre, and the two halves made to slide upon each 
other by means of an exceedingly fine and accurate screw- 
motion, so adjusted and tested as to measure the angular dis- 
tance of two objects with extreme accuracy. This is done by 
the number of turns of the screw required to bring the two stars 
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into contact with each other, the image of each one being formed 
by one of the halves of the object glass. 

But the greatest advantage of this method of determining 
parallax is, as Sir John Herschel points out, that it gets rid 
of all the sources of error which render the older methods so 
uncertain and inaccurate# No corrections are re(][uired for pre- 
cession, nutation, or aberration, since these affect both stars 
alike, as is the case also with refraction; while alterations of 
level of the instrument have no prejudicial effect since the 
measures of angular distance taken by this method are quite 
independent of such movements. A test of the accuracy of the 
determination of parallax by this instrument is the very close 
agreement of different observers, and also their agreement 
with the new and perhaps even superior method by photog- 
raphy. 

This method was first adopted by Professor Pritchard of the 
Oxford Observatory, with a fine reflector of thirteen Inches 
aperture. Its great advantage is, that all the small stars in 
the vicinity of the star whose parallax is sought, are shown in 
their exact positions upon the plate, and the distances of all of 
them from it can be very accurately measured, and by compar- 
ing plates taken at six months’ intervals, each of these stars 
gives a determination of parallax, so that the mean of the whole 
will lead to a very accurate result. Should, however, the result 
from any one of these stars differ considerably from that de- 
rived from the rest, it will be due in all probability to that star 
having a proper motion of its own, and it may therefore be 
rejected. To illustrate the amount of labour bestowed by as- 
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tronomers on this diiScult problem, it may be mentioned that 
for the photographic measurement of the star 61 Cygni, 330 
separate plates were taken in 1886-7, and on these 30,000 
measurements of distances of the pairs of star-images were 
made. The result agreed closely with the best previous de- 
termination by Sir Robert Ball, using the micrometer, and the 
method was at once admitted by astronomers as being of the 
greatest value. 

Although, as a rule, stars having large proper motions are 
found to be comparatively near us, there is no regular propor- 
tion between these quantities, indicating that the rapidity of the 
motion of the stars varies greatly. Among fifty stars whose 
distances have been fairly well determined, the rate of actual 
motion varies from one or two up to more than a hundred miles 
per second. Among six stars with less than a tenth of a second 
of annual proper motion there is one with a parallax of nearly 
half a second, and another of one-ninth of a second, so that they 
are nearer to us than many stars which move several seconds a 
year. 

This may be due to actual slowness of motion, but is almost 
certainly caused in part by their motion being either towards 
us or away from us, and therefore only measurable by the 
spectroscope; and this had not been done when the lists of 
parallax and proper motion from which these facts are taken 
were published. It is evident that the actual direction and rate 
of motion of a star cannot be known till this radial movement, 
as it is termed — that is, towards or away from us — ^has been 
measured; but as this element always tends to increase the 
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visually observed rate of motion, we cannot, through its absence, 
exaggerate the actual motions of the stars, 

THE sun’s movement through space 



But there is yet another important factor which affects the 
apparent motions of all the stars — the movement of our sun, 
which, being a star itself, has a proper motion of its own. This 
motion was suspected and sought for by Sir William Herschel 
a century ago, and he actually determined the direction of its 
motion towards a point in the constellation Hercules, not very 
far removed from that fixed upon as the average of the best 
observations since made. The method of determining this 
motion is very simple, but at the same time very difficult. When 
we are travelling in a railway carriage near objects pass rapidly 
out of sight behind us, while those farther from us remain longer 
in view, and very distant objects appear almost stationary for a 
considerable time. For the same reason, if our sun is moving 
in any direction through space, the nearer stars will appear to 
travel in an opposite direction to our movement, while the more 
distant will remain quite stationary. This movement of the 
nearest stars is detected by an examination and comparison of 
their proper motions, by which it is found that in one part of 
the heavens there is a preponderance of the proper motions in 
one direction and a deficiency in the opposite direction, while in 
the directions at right angles to these the proper motions are 
not on the average greater in one direction than in the opposite. 
But the proper motions of the stars being themselves so minute, 
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and also so irregular, it is only by a most elaborate mathematical 
investigation of the motions of hundreds or even of thousands 
of stars, that the direction of the solar motion can be deter- 
mined. 

Till quite recently astronomers were agreed that the motion 
was towards a point in Hercules near the outstretched arm in the 
figure of that constellation. But the latest enquiries into this 
problem, involving the comparison of the motions of several 
thousand stars in all parts of the heavens, have led to the con- 
clusion that the most probable direction of the “ solar apex ” 
(as the point towards which the sun is moving is termed), is in 
the adjacent constellation Lyra, and not far from the brilliant 
star Vega. This is the position which Professor Newcomb of 
Washington thinks most probable, though there is still room for 
further investigation. To determine the rate of the motion 
is very much more difficult than to fix its dmection, because the 
distances of so few stars have been determined, and very few 
indeed of these lie in the directions best adapted to give accurate 
results. 

The best measurements down to 1890 led to a motion of 
about 15 miles a second. But more recently the American 
astronomer, Campbell, has determined by the spectroscope the 
motion in the line of sight of a considerable number of stars 
towards and away from the solar apex, and by comparing the 
average of these motions, he derives a motion for the sun of 
about 12% miles a second, and this is probably as near as we 
can yet reach towards the true amount. 
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SOME NUMERICAL RESULTS OE THE ABOVE MEASUREMENTS 

The measurements of distances and proper motions of a con- 
siderable number of the stars, of the motion of our sun in space 
(its proper motion), together with accurate determinations of 
the comparative brilliancy of the brightest sta^s as compared 
with our sun and with each other, have led to some very re- 
markable numerical results which serve as indications of the 
scale of magnitude of the stellar universe. 

The parallaxes of about fifty stars have now been repeatedly 
measured with such consistent results that Professor Newcomb 
considers them to be fairly trustworthy, and these vary from 
one-hundredth to three-quarters of a second. Three more, all 
stars of the first magnitude — Rigel, Canopus, and Alpha Cygni 
— have no measurable parallax, notwithstanding the long-con- 
tinued efforts of many astronomers, affording a striking ex- 
ample of the fact that brilliancy alone is no test of proximity. 
Six more stars have a parallax of only one-fiftieth of a second, 
and five of these are either of the first or second magnitudes. 
Of these nine stars having very small parallax or none, six 
are situated in or near to the Milky Way, another in- 
dication of exceeding remoteness, which is further shown by the 
fact that they all have a very small proper motion or none at 
all. These facts support the conclusion, which had been already 
reached by astronomers from a careful study of the distribution 
of the stars, that the larger portion of the stars of all magni- 
tudes scattered throughout the Milky Way or along its borders 
really belong to the same great system, and may be said to form 
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a part of it. This is a conclusion of extreme importance be- 
cause it teaches us that the grandest of the suns, such as Rigel 
and Betelguese in the constellation Orion, Antares in the Scor- 
pion, Deneb in the Swan (Alpha Cygni), and Canopus (Alpha 
Argus), are in all probability as far removed from us as are the 
innumerable minute stars which give the nebulous or milky ap- 
pearance to the Galaxy. 

It is well to consider for a moment what these facts mean. 
Professor S. Newcomb, one of the highest authorities on these 
problems, teUs us that the long series of measurements to dis- 
cover the parallax of Canopus, the brightest star in the southern 
hemisphere, would have shown a parallax of one-hundredth of a 
second, had such existed. Yet the results always seemed to 
converge to a mean of 0".000! Suppose then we assume the 
parallax of this star to be somewhat less than the hundredth of a 
second — ^let us say of a second. At the distance this 
gives, light would take almost exactly 400 years to reach us, so 
that if we suppose this very brilliant star to be situated a little 
on this side of the Galaxy, we must give to that great luminous 
circle of stars a distance of about 500 light years. We shall 
now perceive the advantage of being able to realise what a 
million really is. 

A person who had once seen a wall-space more than 100 
feet long and SO feet high completely covered with quarter- 
inch spots a quarter of an inch apart; and then tried to 
imagine every spot to be a mile long and to be placed end to 
end in one row, would form a very different conception of a 
million miles than those who almost daily read of millions, but 
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are quite unable to visualise even one of them. Having really 
seen million, we can partially realise the velocity of light, 

which ^ ruvels over tins inilliou miles In a little less than 5Yj 
second-'^ ^ ^iud yet light takes more than 4 V 3 years at this in- 
coneeivuble sji)eecl to come to us from the very nearest of the 
stars. 

To realise tins still more Impressively, let us take the dis- 
tunce ul* iluH nearest star, which is S 6 millions of millions of 
iniUvs. I-c‘t us look in imagination at this large and lofty hall 
(‘ovc’rtal from floor to cc'iling with quarter inch spots — only 07 ie 
niillion. Let all these l)e imagined as miles. Then repeat this 
nmnlK^r of mih's in a straight line, one after the other, as many 
timoH nn there are spots iti this hall; and even then you liave 
i-eachcal only one twenty-Hixth part of the distance to the nearest 
flxial ntar ! T!\is mUUon tii\ies a million miles has to he re- 
peated twonty-six times to reach the nearest fixed star; and it 
HetuuH probable that this gives us a good indication of the dis- 
tance f roni eaeli other of at least all the stars down to the sixth 
rnagni tucks perhaps even of a large number of the telescopic 
Htars. IJxit as we have found that the bright stars of the 
Milky Wity must be at least one hundred tirncjs farther from us 
than thc^Ho nearest strirs we have found what may be termed a 
rnininiutn distance for that vast star-ring. It may be immensely 
farther^ but it is hardly possible that it should be anything 
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THE PUOBABIiE SIZE OF THE STARS 

Having thus obtained an inferior limit for the distance of 
several stars of the first magnitude, and their actual brilliancy 
or light-emission as compared with our sun, having been care- 
fully measured, we have offered us some indication of size 
though perhaps an uncertain one. By these means it has been 
found that Canopus gives out about ten thousand times as much 
light as our sun, so that if its surface is of the same brightness, 
it must be a hundred times the diameter of the sun. But as it 
is one of the white or Sirian type of stars it is probably very 
much more luminous, but even if it were twenty times brighter 
it would still have to be twenty-two and a half times the 
diameter of the sun ; and as the stars of this type are probably 
wholly gaseous and much less dense than our sun, this enormous 
size may not be far from the truth. It is believed that the Sirian 
stars generally have a greater surface brilliancy than our 
sun. 

Beta Aurigse, a star of the second magnitude but of the Sirian 
type, is one of the double stars whose distance has been 
measured, and this has enabled Mr. Gore to find the mass of the 
binary system to be five times that of the sun, and their light 
one hundred and seventeen times greater. Even if the density 
is much less than the sun’s, the intrinsic brilliancy of the surface 
will be considerably greater. Another double star. Gamma 
Leonis, has been found to be three hundred times more brilliant 
than the sun if of the same density, but it would require to be 
seven times rarer than air to have the extent of surface needed 
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to give the same surface emitted no more 

light than our sun front' equal areas. 

It is clear, therefox’O, tluit nuuij of the stars are much larger 
than our sun as well nu)re liuiiuious^ hut tlu*r(‘ arc also large 
numbers of small stti.r« whose large proijer tnol,i,„i.s, as well as 
the actual mcasuremcii t «!’ prt’Ve them to bo com- 

paratively near to us wliieh yet are only about one-fiftieth part 
as bright as the sun- '’I'!"*”'' therefon-, he either com- 
paratively small, or if* Ii'i'K'’ slightly hmnuous. In 

the case of some double atiirs it has lieen proved that the latter 
is the ease; but it seen us prohjihle that others are very much 
smaller than the aver»)i.pfe. bp to the pre.sejit time no means of 
determining tljc size of* u star by actual measurement luus been 
discovered, since theii' tlistances are so enormous that the most 
powerful telescopes sliow only a point of light. But now that 
we have really mcasurc*<l the dislanee of a g(md many stars wo 
are able to determine mi upper limit for their aetual dimensions. 
As the nearest fixed Kt nr, Alpha Centauri, has a parallax of 
0".75, this moans that if* this star has a diameter as great as our 
distance from the sun C whieli is not much more than a hundred 
times the sun’.s diameter ) it would he seen to have a distinct disc 
about as lar^o as tho-t of Jupiter’s first satellite. If it were 
even one-tontli of the hIw supposed It wouhl probably be seen 
ns a disc in our best modern telescopes. 'Die late Mr. Ran- 
yard remarks that if t.lie Nebular Ilypotiiesis is true, and our 
sun once extended ns f* tx.%' as the orbit of Neptvme, then, among 
the millions of visible Mims there ought to he some now to be 
found in every stage oJf development. Bui any sun having a 
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diameter at all approaching this size, and situated as far off as 
a hundred times the distance of Alpha Centauri, would be seen 
by the Lick telescope to have a disc half a second in diameter. 
Hence the fact that there are no stars with visible discs proves 
that there are no suns of the required size, and adds another 
argument, though not perhaps a strong one, against the accept- 
ance of the Nebular Hypothesis. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE UNITY AND EVOLUTION OF THE STAB SYSTEM 

The very condensed sketch now given of such of the dis- 
coveries of recent Astronomy as relate to the subject we are 
discussing will, it is hoped, give some idea both of the work 
already done and of the number of interesting problems yet 
remaining to be solved. The most eminent astronomers in 
every part of the world look forward to the solution of these 
problems not, perhaps, as of any great value in themselves, but 
as steps towards a more complete knowledge of our universe as 
a whole. Their aim is to do for the star-system what Darwin 
did for the organic world, to discover the processes of change 
that are at work in the heavens, and to learn how the mysterious 
nebulae, the various types of stars, and the clusters and systems 
of stars are related to each other. As Darwin solved the problem 
of the origin of organic species from other species, and thus 
enabled us to understand how the whole of the existing forms 
of life have been developed out of pre-existing forms, so as- 
tronomers hope to be able to solve the problem of the evolution 
of suns from some earlier stellar types, so as to be able, ulti- 
mately, to form some intelligible conception of how the whole 
stellar universe has come to be what it is. Volumes have already 
been written on this subject, and many ingenious suggestions 
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and hypotheses have been advanced. But the difficulties are very 
great ; the facts to be co-ordinated are excessively numerous, and 
they are necessarily only a fragment of an unknown whole. 
Yet certain definite conclusions have been reached; and the 
agreement of many independent observers and thinkers on the 
fundamental principles of stellar evolution, seems to assure us 
that we are progressing, if slowly yet with some established 
basis of truth, towards the solution of this, the most stupendous 
scientific problem with which the human intellect has ever at- 
tempted to grapple. 

THE UNITY OF THE STELLAR UNIVERSE 

During the latter half of the nineteenth century the opinion 
of astronomers has been tending more and more to the concep- 
tion that the whole of the visible universe of stars and nebulaG 
constitutes one complete and closely related system ; and during 
the last thirty years especially the vast body of facts ac- 
cumulated by stellar research has so firmly established this view 
that it is now hardly questioned by any competent authority. 

The idea that the nebulae were far more remote from us than 
the stars, long held sway, even after it had been given up by its 
chief supporter. When Sir William Herschel, by means of his 
then unapproached telescopic power, resolved the Milky Way 
more or less completely into stars, and showed that numerous 
objects which had been classed as nebulae were really clusters of 
stars, it was natural to suppose that those which still retained 
their cloudy appearance under the highest telescopic powers 
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wtTr nNt) thi^trfs or syntomN tif ^hir*., «hit*li only muHlfd Htill 
higiior |)u\\rr% to %lu»u lln ir inw nnturi\ 'IIuh iclon u ns supportinl 
In Uh' fnrt thni ^rvornl urlnilff urn- rtnunl Itj hr inorr or Ivss 
ring ^hnpr<h tiuin rorrrsptnnling tni n .smnllrr H^nlv to thr form 
of thr Milky Way; m\ tUnl whru Hrrsrhrl discovrrtnl IhonHiiiuls 
of trlrjtropir nrhuhr. hr huh nnnntonirtl \u i%ju*Hk nf thoii an ho 
mnny distinrt imivnsrH through tlir itinnraHurublo 

drpths tjf Hpnrr, 

Nnw» although any n-nl ronrojiticm of thr hnuuniHity of tlu* 
tmv strllnr unnrivn% of ^Uiirli thi* Milky Way ^vith itn nHscunnlrd 
stars is thr futnlniurnt nl frnturt% is^ ns I havr shtnvn, nlmost im- 
ntliunnhhs thr iih-n of lut uiihuutrtl miinln-r of othrr univt‘rHrH» 
nlmtnt iiihnitrly rrmotr from iuu* tnut aiul yrt distinctly vinihlr 
In thr hriivrns, so stu/til upon thr iiimgumtion that it hrrnnu* 
nlniost H roinnionphu r of popttlar nstroimniy nncl wm not ruHily 
givrn up rvim hy nstrououirrs thruisrtvrs, Alul this was in a 
largr part diir to Ihr faii that Sir William llrrHchrl'N volin 
minotis writings, hnng almost all in thr Philosophiral I'raiiHar- 
lions of thr Huyal Sorirlv, wrrr vrry llttlr rrati* anti that hr 
only imlifittrtl his rhnngr of vi«“vi hy a frw hrirf HrnfemrrH which 
might rasily fm ovrrhnikril, ^fhr latr Mr. Krortor apprarn to 
havr hrrn thr first astfonomrr to inakr a Ihtimugh nliuly of 
thr W'litdr of Hrr^rhrr^ piiprr^,. ami hr trll^ m that hr rriul them 
ail over fh^r tiiiirs hrforr hr mnn ahlr ttuiroughly to granp thr 
writrr’H virw'^ at ditTrrrnt periods. 

Ihit thr first {a*r^oui to point otit tlir rra! trarhiiig of thr 
fartt4 as to thr distrihiitson of thr nrhula% was md an an- 
fromutirr, tail ottr gmitrst philosoplnral stmlrrit of Hrirnrr in 
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general, Herbert Spencer. In a remarkable essay on “ The 
Nebular Hypothesis in the Westminster Review of July, 
1858 , he maintained that the nebulae really formed a part of our 
own Galaxy and of our own stellar universe. A single passage 
from his paper will indicate his line of argument, which, it may 
be added, had already been partially set forth by Sir John 
Herschel in his Outlines of Astronomy. 

If there were but one nebula, it would be a curious coinci- 
dence were this one nebula so placed in the distant regions of 
space as to agree in direction with a starless spot in our own 
sidereal system. If there were but two nebulas, and both were 
so placed, the coincidence would be excessively strange. What, 
then, shall we say on finding that there are thousands of 
nebulae so placed? ShaJl we believe that in thousands of cases 
these far-removed galaxies happen to agree in their visible 
positions with the thin places in our own galaxy? Such a belief 
is impossible,’^ 

He then applies the same argument to the distribution of the 
nebulas as a whole : — “ In that zone of celestial space where 
stars are excessively abundant, nebulae are rare, while in the 
two opposite celestial spaces that are farthest removed from 
this zone, nebulae are abundant. Scarcely any nebulae lie near 
the galactic circle (or plane of the Milky Way) ; and the great 
mass of them lie round the galactic poles. Can this also be 
mere coincidence? ” And he concludes, from the whole mass of 
the evidence, that the proofs of a physical connection become 
overwhelming.” 

Nothing could be more clear or more forcible ; but Spencer 
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not bdng nn iistntnonuT, ttnd writing in a conipnrritivoly little 
mitl ju‘riii<liriil, the iiKtronoiniefii worltl hardly notiml him ; anti 
it wan from ten to tiftwii yearn later, when »Mr. II. A. Proctor, 
hy his lahoritma charts and hts various papers read before the 
itoyal ami Hoyai Astronotnienl Societies fnim 1H(J9 to 1875, 
compelletl the attention of the scientific world, and thus did 
more perhaps than any other man to establish firmly the grand 
and far-rttaching principle of the essential unity of the stellar 
universe, which is now acceptwl hy alntost every astronomical 
writer of eminence in the civiliscil world. 

Titr. r.v«w?TniN or thk sTmtAB ukivbbsk 


Amid the enormous mass of observations and of suggestive 
sia’culation upon this great iifid most interesting problem, it is 
difficult to select what is most inifmrtant ami most trustworthy. 
But the attempt must Iw made, la*cause, unless my readers have 
some knowUalge of the most im{K}rtnnt facts Imaring upon it 
(lamhles those already set forth), an«l also learn something of 
the difflicnilties that meet the eiwpiirer into causes at every step 
of his way, and of the various ideas ami suggestions which have 
Iwen put forth to amnmt for the facts and to overcome the 
diffleuUii?#, they will not be in a position to citimate, however 
imperfectly, the gramleur, the marvel, and the mystery of the 
vast and flighty complex universe in which we live and of which 
we are an imptirtant, iwrhaps tlie most impprtant, if not the 
only permanent outcome. 
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THE SUN A TYPICAL STAR 

It being now a recognised fact that the stars are suns, some 
knowledge of our own sun is an essential preliminary to an 
enquiry into their nature, and into the probable changes they 
have undergone- 

The fact that the sun’s density is only one-fourth that of the 
earth, or less than one and a half times that of water, demon- 
strates that it cannot be solid, since the force of gravity at its 
surface being twenty-six and a half times that at the earth’s 
surface, the materials of a solid globe would be so compressed 
that the resulting density would be at least twenty times greater 
instead of four times less than that of the earth. All the 
evidence goes to show that the body of the sun is really 
gaseous, but so compressed by its gravitative force as to be- 
have more like a liquid. A few figures as to the vast dimensions 
of the sun and the amount of light and heat emitted by it will 
enable us better to understand the phenomena it presents, and 
the interpretation of those phenomena. 

Proctor estimated that each square inch of the sun’s surface 
emitted as much light as twenty-five electric arcs ; and Professor 
Langley has shown by experiment that the sun is 5300 times 
brighter, and eighty-seven times hotter than the white-hot metal 
in a Bessemer converter. The actual amount of solar heat 
received by the earth is sufficient, if wholly utilised, to keep a 
three-horsepower engine continually at work on every square 
yard of the surface of our globe. The size of the sun is such, 
that if the earth were at its centre, not only would there be 
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ample space for the moon’s orbit, but sufficient for another 
satellite 190,000 miles beyond the moon, all revolving inside 
the sun. The mass of matter in the sun is 745 times greater 
than that of all the planets combined, hence the powerful 
gravitative force by which they are retained in their distant 
orbits. 

What we see as the sun’s surface is the photosphere or outer 
layer of gaseous or partially liquid matter kept at a definite 
level by the power of gravitation. The photosphere has a 
granular texture implying some diversity of surface or of 
luminosity; although the even contour of the sun’s margin 
shows that these irregularities are not on a very large scale. 
This surface is apparently rent asunder by what are termed 
sun-spots, which were long supposed to be cavities, showing a 
dark interior ; but are now thought to be due to downpours of 
cooled materials driven out from the sun, and forming the 
prominences seen during solar eclipses. They appear to be 
black, but around their margin is a shaded border or penumbra 
formed of elongated shining patches crossing and over-lapping, 
something like heaps of straw. Sometimes brilliant portions 
overhang the dark spots, and often completely bridge them 
over; and similar patches, called faculas, accompany spots, and 
in some cases almost surround them. 

Sun-spots are sometimes numerous on the sun’s disc, some- 
times very few, and they are of such enormous size that when 
present they can easily be seen with the naked eye, protected by 
a piece of smoked glass ; or, better still, with an ordinary opera- 
glass similarly protected. They are found to increase in num- 
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ber for several years, and then to decrease ; the maxima recur- 
ring after an average period of eleven years, but with no exact- 
ness, since the interval between two maxima or minima is some- 
times only nine and sometimes as much as thirteen years ; while 
the minima do not occur midway between two maxima, but much 
nearer to the succeeding than to the preceding one. What is 
more interesting is, that variations in terrestrial magnetism fol- 
low them with great accuracy ; while violent commotions in the 
sun, indicated by the sudden appearance of f aculae, sun-spots, or 
prominences on the sun’s limb, are always accompanied by 
magnetic disturbances on the earth. 

WHAT SUEROUNDS THE SUN 

It has been well said that what we commonly term the sun is 
really the bright spherical nucleus of a nebulous body. This 
nucleus consists of matter in the gaseous state, but so com- 
pressed as to resemble a liquid or even a viscous fluid. About 
forty of the elements have been detected in the sun by means of 
the dark lines in its spectrum, but it is almost certain that all the 
elements, in some form or other, exist there. This semi-liquid 
glowing surface is termed the photosphere, since from it are 
given out the light and heat which reach our earth. 

Immediately above this luminous surface is what is termed 
the “reversing layer” or absorbing layer, consisting of dense 
metallic vapours only a few hundred miles thick, and, though 
glowing, somewhat cooler than the surface of the photosphere. 
Its spectrum, taken at the moment when the sun is totally 
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darkened, through a slit which is directed tangentially to the 
sun’s limb, shows a mass of bright lines corresponding in a large 
degree to the dark lines in the ordinary solar spectrum. It is 
thus shown to be a vaporous stratum which absorbs the special 
rays emitted by each element and forming its characteristic 
coloured lines, changing them into black lines. But as coloured 
lines are not found in this layer corresponding to all the black 
lines in the solar spectrum, it is now held that special absorption 
must also occur in the chromosphere and perhaps in the corona 
itself. Sir Norman Lockyer, in his volume on Inorganic Evolu- 
tion, even goes so far as to say, that the true ‘‘ reversing layer ” 
of the sun — ^that which by its absorption produced the dark lines 
in the solar spectrum — is now shown to be not the chromosphere 
itself but a layer above it, of lower temperature. 

Above the reversing layer comes the chromosphere, a vast 
mass of rosy or scarlet emanations surrounding the sun to a 
depth of about 4000 miles. When seen during eclipses it shows 
a serrated waving outline, but subject to great changes of 
form, producing the prominences already mentioned. These 
are of two kinds, the ‘‘ quiescent,” which are something like 
clouds of enormous extent, and which keep their forms for a 
considerable time ; and the eruptive,” which shoot out in tower- 
ing tree-like flames or geyser-like eruptions, and while doing so 
have been shown to reach velocities of over 300 miles a second, 
and which subside again with almost equal rapidity. The 
chromosphere and its quiescent prominences appear to be truly 
gaseous, consisting of hydrogen, helium, and coronium, while 
the eruptive prominences always show the presence of metallic 
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vapours, especially of calcium. Prominences increase in size 
and number in close accordance with the increase of sun-spots. 
Beyond the red chromosphere and prominences is the marvellous 
white glory of the corona, which extends to an enormous dis- 
tance round the sun. Like the prominences of the chromosphere 
it is subject to periodical changes in form and size, correspond- 
ing to the sun-spot period, but in inverse order, a minimum of 
sun-spots going with a maximum extension of the corona. At 
the total eclipse of July, 1878, when the sun’s surface was 
almost wholly clear, a pair of enormous equatorial streamers 
stretched east and west of the sun to a distance of ten millions 
of miles, and lesser extensions of the corona occurred at the poles. 
At the eclipses of 1882 and 1883, on the other hand, when sun- 
spots were at a maximum, the corona was regularly stellate with 
no great extensions, but of high brilliancy. This correspond- 
ence has been noted at every eclipse, and there is therefore an 
undoubted connection between the two phenomena. 

The light of the corona is believed to be derived from three 
sources — from incandescent solid or liquid particles thrown out 
from the sun, from sunlight reflected from these particles, and 
from gaseous emissions. Its spectrum possesses a green ray, 
which is peculiar to it, and is supposed to indicate a gas named 
“ coronium,” in other respects the spectrum is more like 
that of reflected sunlight. The enormous extensions of the 
corona into great angular streamers seem to indicate electrical 
repulsive forces analogous to those which produce the tails 
of comets. 

Connected with the sun’s corona is that strange phenomenon, 
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the zodiacal light. This is a delicate nebulosity, which is often 
seen after sunset in spring and before sunrise in autumn, taper- 
ing upwards from the sun’s direction along the plane of the 
ecliptic. Under very favourable conditions it has been traced 
in the eastern sky in spring to ISO*" from the sun’s position, 
indicating that it extends beyond the earth’s orbit. Long- 
continued observations from the summit of the Pic du Midi 
show that this is really the case, and that it lies almost exactly 
in the plane of the sun’s equator. It is therefore held to be 
produced by the minute particles thrown off the sun, through 
those coronal wings and streamers which are visible only during 
solar eclipses. 

The careful study of the solar phenomena has very clearly 
established the fact that none of the sun’s envelopes, from the 
reversing layer to the corona itself, is in any sense an atmos- 
phere. The combination of enormous gravitative force with 
an amount of heat which turns all the elements into the liquid 
or gaseous state, leads to consequences which it is difficult for 
us to follow or comprehend. There is evidently constant in- 
ternal movement or circulation in the interior of the sun, re- 
sulting in the faculae, the sun-spots, the intensely luminous 
photosphere, and the chromosphere with its vast flaming 
coruscations and eruptive protuberances. But it seems impos- 
sible that this incessant and violent movement can be kept up 
without some great and periodical or continuous inrush of fresh 
materials to renew the heat, keep up the internal circulation, 
and supply the waste. Perhaps the movement of the sun 
through space may bring him into contact with sufficiently large 
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masses of matter continually to excite that internal movement 
without which the exterior surface would rapidly become cool 
and all planetary life cease. The various solar envelopes are 
the result of this internal agitation, uprushes, and explosions, 
while the vast white corona is probably of little more density 
than comets’ tails, probably even of less density, since comets 
not unfrequently rush through its midst without suffering any 
loss of velocity. The fact that none of the solar envelopes are 
visible to us until the light of the photosphere is completely shut 
off, and that they all vanish the very instant the first gleam of 
direct sunlight reaches us, is another proof of their extreme 
tenuity, as is also the sharply defined edge of the sun’s disc. 
The envelopes therefore consist partly of liquid or vaporous 
matter, in a very finely divided state, driven off by explosions 
or by electrical forces, and this matter, rapidly cooling, becomes 
solidified into minutest particles, or even physical molecules. 
Much of this matter continually falls back on the sun’s surface, 
but a certain quantity of the very finest dust is continually 
driven away by electrical repulsion, so as to form the corona 
and the zodiacal light. The vast coronal streamers and the 
still more extensive ring of the zodiacal light are therefore in 
all probability due to the same causes, and have a similar 
physical constitution as the tails of comets. 

As the whole of our sunlight must pass through both the 
reversing layer and the red chromosphere, its colour must be 
somewhat modified by them. Hence it is believed that, if they 
were absent, not only would the light and heat of the sun be 
considerably greater, but that its colour would be a purer 
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white, tt'iuliiif; tow nrcls bluish rather than towards the yellowish 

tingi' it actunllj pcKSficHiSes. 


TUK NEin?I*All AND METEOEITIC HYPOTHESES 

Ah thi’ CDDHtitiitiou of the huh, and its Agency in producing 
niagnctiHin aiul elect ririty in the matter and orbs around it, 
alford UH our bci^t guttle to the constitution of the stars and 
nebulas and to tludr pussihle action on each other, and even upon 
our earth, ho the tuode of evolution of the sun and solar system, 
from Home pre exiinting condition, is likely to help us towards 
gaining mnnv kmiwledgc of the constitution of the stellar 
universe anti the prtu'eHseH of change going on there. 

At the very eontmencement of the nineteenth century the 
great inathenmtieian Laplace published his Nebular Theory of 
the Origin of the Holar System; and although he put it forth 
merely nn a HUggt‘«tion, and did not support it with any 
numericfd phy^^ieal data, or by any mathematical processes, his 
great rt^putatitnu and its apparent probability and simplicity, 
cauHe<l it to be alnumt universally accepted, and to be extended 
HO as to apply to the evolution of the stellar universe. This 
theory, very iiriefly «tatet!, in, that the whole of the matter of 
the solar Hyntem once formed a globular or spheroidal mass of 
intensi^ly heated extending beyond the orbit of the outer- 

most pliuud, and having a slow motion of revolution about an 
axis. Am it cooled and contracted its rate of revolution in- 
creased, and thi»* InTame so great that at successive epochs it 
threw of ringst which, owing to slight irregularities, broke up, 
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and gravitating together formed the planets. The contraction 
continuing, the sun, as we now see it, was the result. 

For about half a century this nebular hypothesis was 
generally accepted, but during the last thirty years so many 
objections and difficulties have been suggested, that it has been 
felt impossible to retain it even as a working hypothesis. At 
the same time another hypothesis has been put forth which seems 
more in accordance with the facts of nature as we find them in 
our own solar system, and which is not open to any of the 
objections against the nebular theory, even if it introduces a 
few new ones. 

A fundamental objection to Laplace’s theory is, that in a 
gas of such extreme tenuity as the solar nebula must have been, 
even when it extended only to Saturn or Uranus, it could not 
possibly have had any cohesion, and therefore could not have 
given off whole rings at distant intervals, but only small frag- 
ments continuously as condensation went on, and these, rapidly 
cooling, would form solid particles, a kind of meteoric dust, 
which might aggregate into numerous small planets, or might 
persist for indefinite periods, like the rings of Saturn or the 
great ring of the Asteroids. 

Another equally vital objection is, that, as the nebula when 
extending beyond the orbit of Neptune could have had a mean 
density of only about the two-hundred-millionth of our air at 
sea level, it must have been many hundred times less dense than 
this at and near its outer surface, and would there be exposed 
to the cold of stellar space — a cold that would solidify hydro- 
gen. It is thus evident that the gases of all the metallic and 
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other solid eleinents could not possibly exist as such, but would 
rapidly, perhaps almost instantaneously, become first liquid and 
then solid, forming meteoric dust even before contraction had 
gone far enough to produce such increased rotation as would 
throw off any portion of the gaseous matter. 

Here we have the foundations of the meteorltic hypothesis 
which is now steadily making its way. It is supported by the 
fact that we everywhere find proofs of such solid matter in the 
planetary spaces around us. It falls continually upon the 
earth. It can be collected on the Arctic and Alpine snows. It 
occurs everywhere in the deepest abysses of the ocean where 
there are not sufficient organic deposits to mask it. It con- 
stitutes, as has now been demonstrated, the rings of Saturn. 
Thousands of vast rings of solid particles circulate around the 
sun, and when our earth crosses any of these rings, and their 
particles enter our atmosphere with planetary velocity, the 
friction ignites them and we see falling stars. Comets’ tails, 
the sun’s corona, and the zodiacal light are three strange 
phenomena, which, though wholly insoluble on any theory of 
gaseous formation, receive their intelligible explanation by 
means of excessively minute solid particles — ^microscopic cosmic 
— driven outward by the tremendous electrical repulsions 
that emanate from the sun. 

Having these and other proofs that solid matter, ranging in 
size, perhaps, from the majestic orbs of Jupiter and Saturn 
down to the inconceivably minute particles driven millions of 
miles into space to form a comet’s tail, does actually exist every- 
where around us, and by collisions between the particles or with 
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planetary atmospheres can produce heat and Hght and gaseous 
emanations, we find a basis of fact and observation for the 
meteoritic hypothesis which Laplace’s nebular, and essentially 
gaseous, theory does not possess. 

During the latter half of the nineteenth century several 
writers suggested this idea of the possible formation of the 
Solar System, but so far as I am aware, the late R. A. Proctor 
was the first to discuss it in any detail, and to show that it ex- 
plained many of the peculiarities in the size and arrangement 
of the planets and their satellites which the nebular hypothesis 
did not explain. This he does at some length in the chapter 
on meteors and comets in his Other Worlds than Ours, published 
in 1870. He assumed, instead of the fire-mist of Laplace, that 
the space now occupied by the solar system, and for an un- 
known distance around it, was occupied by vast quantities of 
solid particles of all the kinds of matter which we now find in 
the earth, sun, and stars. This matter was dispersed somewhat 
irregularly, as we see that all the matter of the universe is now 
distributed; and he further assumed that it was all in motion, 
as we now know that all the stars and other cosmical masses are, 
and must be, in motion towards or around some centre. 

Under these conditions, wherever the matter was most ag- 
gregated, there would be a centre of attraction through gravita- 
tion, which would necessarily lead to further aggregation, and 
the continual impacts of such aggregating matter would pro- 
duce heat. In course of time, if the supply of cosmic matter 
was ample (as the result shows that it must have been, whatever 
theory we adopt), our sun, thus formed, would approximate 
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to ita present mass and acquire sufficient heat by collision and 
gravitation to convert its whole body into the liquid or gaseous 
condition. While this was going on, subordinate centres of 
aggn*gniicni might fonn, which would capture a certain propor- 
tion of the mat ter flowing in under the attraction of the central 
mass, whiUs owing to the nearly uniform direction and velocity 
with which the whole system was revolving, each subordinate 
centre wotild revolve around the central mass, in somewhat 
different planca, but all in the same direction* 

Mr* Practt>r shows t!\e probfibllity that the largest outside 
aggregation would l)e at a great, distance from the central mass, 
and thi?i having; once been formed, any centres furtlicr away from 
the sun would he both smaller and very remote, while those in- 
side ilic* first would, as a rule, become smaller as they were nearer 
the centre. The heated condition of the earth’s interior would 
thus l>e due, not to the primitive heat of matter in a gaseous 
stall* out of which It w^as formed — a condition physically im- 
posHiblc-- but would be actiuired in tlie process of aggregation 
by the coiliHionH of meteoric massos falling on it, and by its 
own gravitative force producing continuous condensation and 
heat. 

On tins view Jupiter would probably be formed first, and 
after him at very great distances, Saturn, Uranus, and 
Neptune; while the inner aggregations would be smaller, 
as the much jgreater attractive power of the sun would give 
them comparatively Uttle opportunity of capturing the meteoric 
matter that wa# continuoualy flowing towards liim. 
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THE METEORIC NATURE OF THE NEBULA 

Having thus reached the conclusion that wherever apparently 
nebulous matter exists within the limits of the solar system it 
is not gaseous but consists of solid particles, or, if heated gases 
are associated with the solid matter they can be accounted for 
by the heat due to collisions either with other solid particles or 
with accumulations of gases at a low temperature, as when 
meteorites enter our atmosphere, it was an easy step to consider 
whether the cosmic nebulae and stai's may not have had a similar 
origin. 

From this point of view the nebulae are supposed to be vast 
aggregations of meteorites or cosmic dust, or of the more 
persistent gases, revolving with circular or spiral motions, or 
in irregular streams, and so sparsely scattered that the separate 
particles of dust may be miles — perhaps hundreds of miles — 
apart; yet even those nebulas, only visible by the telescope, 
may contain as much matter as the whole solar system. 
From this simple origin, by steps which can be observed 
in the skies, almost all the forms of suns and systems 
can be traced by means of the known laws of motion, of heat- 
production, and of chemical action. The chief English 
advocate of this view at the present time is Sir Norman Loclcyer, 
who, in numerous papers, and in his works on The MeteoTitic 
Hypothesis and Inorganic Evolution, has developed it in detail, 
as the result of many years’ continuous research, aided by the 
contributory work of Continental and American astronomers. 
These views are gradually spreading among astronomers aud 
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mathematicians, as will be seen by the very brief outline which 
will now be given of the explanations they afford of the main 
groups of phenomena presented by the stellar universe. 

DR. ROBERTS ON SPIRAL NEBULA 

Dr. Isaac Roberts, who possesses one of the finest telescopes 
constructed for photographing stars and nebulae, has given his 
views on stellar evolution, in Knowledge of February, 189T, 
illustrated by four beautiful photographs of spiral nebulae. 
These curious forms were at first thought to be rare, but are 
now found to be really very numerous when details are brought 
out by the camera. Many of the very large and apparently 
quite irregular nebulae, like the Magellanic Clouds, are found 
to have f aint indications of spiral structure. As more than ten 
thousand nebulae are now known, and new ones are continually 
being discovered, it will be a long time before these can all be 
carefully studied and photographed, but present indications 
seem to show that a considerable proportion of them will exhibit 
spiral forms. 

Dr. Roberts tells us that all the spiral nebulas he has photo- 
graphed are characterised by having a nucleus surrounded by 
dense nebulosity, most of them being also studded with stars. 
These stars are always arranged more or less symmetrically, 
following the curves of the spiral, while outside the visible 
nebula are other stars arranged in curves strongly suggesting a 
former greater extension of the nebulous matter. This is so 
marked a feature that it at once leads to a possible explanation of 
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the numerous slightly curved lines of stars fovind in every 
part of the heavens, as being the result of their- oi-igin from 
spiral nebulae whose material substance has been nbsoirbed by 
them. 

Dr. Roberts proposes several problems in rela.t;ion to these 
bodies : Of what materials are spiral nebulae composed? “Whence 
comes the vortical motion which has produced -their forms? 
The material he finds in those faint clouds of nebulous matter, 
often of vast extent, that exist in many parts of the sky 5 and 
these are so numerous that Sir William Herschel nlone recorded 
the positions of fifty-two such regions, many of •which have 
been confirmed by recent photographs. Dr. Roberts considers 
these to be either gaseous or with discrete solid p 3 .rticles inter- 
mixed. He also enumerates smaller nebulous masses under- 
going condensation and segregation into more regular f orms ; 
spiral nebulae in various stages of condensation and of aggrega- 
tion; elliptic nebulae; and globular nebulae. In the last three 
classes there is clear evidence, on every photogra^ph that ^has 
been taken, that condensation into stars or starlike forms is now 
going on. 

He adopts Sir Norman Lockyer’s view that collisions of 
meteorites within each swarm or cloud would prodnce Inminous 
nebulosity; so also would collisions between separate swarms of 
meteorites produce the conditions required to account for the 
vortical motions and the peculiar distribution of the nebulosity 
in the spiral nebulae. Almost any collision between unequal 
masses of diffused matter would, in the absence of any massive 
central body round which they would be forced to revolve, lead 
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to ^ipirnl motions. It in to he noted that^ although the atara 
formed in tlie apind convolutionn of tlu* tiehulie follow thone 
eurve.s, iiml retain them after the neljuloUH matter hna been all 
alhsorbed by thenu yet, whenever auch a nebula ik aeen by uh 
edgewise, the ronvolutiouH with their enelosed ntars will appear 
as straight line.s; and tlius not only numbers of star groups 
arniuged in curves, hut also those which form almoHi perfect 
straight lines, may pcmsihly he tram! hack to an origin from 
spiral nehuk*. 

Motion being a neccHnary result of gravitation, we know that 
every star, planet, comet, or nebula, must he in motion through 
spare, and iliese motions— except in systems physically con- 
nected or which have had a common origin -are, apparently, 

in all dinTtitms* Ibuv these motions originated and are now 
regulated we tlo not know; hut there tliey are, and they furnish 
the motive pow*er of the colUsitms, wlilelv, when atfecting large 
bodies or masses of tliffused matter, lead to the formation of the 
various kinds of permanent stars; wdiile when smaller masses of 
matter are concerned those temporary sitirs are fonued which 
have interested astronomers in all ages. It must he noted that 
although the motions of the single stars appear to he in straight 
lines, yet the spaces tlirougli which they have been olmenrH'd to 
move art* so small tlmt they may really be moving in curved 
orbits around some central body, or the centre of gravity of 
some aggregation of stars bright and dark, which may itself he 
comparatively at rest. There may he thousands of such centres 
around us, and this may sufficiently explain the apparent 
motions of stars in all directionii. 
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A SUGGESTION AS TO THE FORMATION OF SPIRAL NEBULiE 

In a remarkable paper in the Astropliy steal Journal (July, 
1901), Mr. T. C. Chamberlin suggests an origin for the spiral 
nebulae, as well as of swarms of meteorites and comets, which 
seems likely to be a true, although perhaps not the only one* 

There is a well-known principle which shows that when two 
bodies in space, of stellar size, pass within a certain distance of 
each other, the smaller one will be liable to be torn into frag- 
ments by the differential attraction of the larger and denser 
body. This was originally proved in the case of gaseous and 
liquid bodies, and the distance within which the smaller one will 
be disrupted (termed the Roche limit) is calculated on the sup- 
position that the disrupted body is a liquid mass. Mr. Cham- 
berlin shows, however, that a solid body will also be disrupted at 
a lesser distance dependent on its size and cohesive strength ; but, 
as the size of the two bodies increases, the distance at which 
disruption will occur increases also till with very large bodies, 
such as suns, it becomes almost as large as in the case of liquids 
or gases. 

The disruption occurs from the well-known law of differential 
gravitation on the two sides of a body leading to tidal deforma- 
tion in a liquid, and to unequal strain in a solid. When the 
changes of gravitative force take place slowly, and are also 
small in amount, the tides in liquids or strains in solids are very 
small, as in the case of our earth when acted on by the sun and 
moon, the result is a small tide in the ocean and atmosphere, 
and no doubt also in the molten interior, to which the com- 
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paratively thin crust may partially adjust itself. But if we 
suppose two dark or luminous suns whose proper motions are 
in such a direction as to bring them near each other, then, as 
they approach, each will be deflected towards the other, and will 
pass round their common centre of gravity with immense 
velocity, perhaps hundreds of miles in a second. At a con- 
siderable distance they will begin to produce tidal elongation 
towards and away from each other, but when the disruptive 
limit is nearly reached, the gravitative forces will be increasing 
so rapidly that even a liquid mass could not adjust its 
shape with sufiicient quickness and the tremendous internal 
strains would produce the effects of an explosion, tearing 
the whole mass (of the smaller of the two) into fragments 
and dust. 

But it is also shown that, during the entire process, the two 
elongated portions of the originally spherical mass would be so 
acted upon by gravity as to produce increasing rotation, which 
as the crisis approached would extend the elongation, and aid 
in the explosive result. This rapid rotation of the elongated 
mass, would, when the disruption occurred, necessarily give to 
the fragments a whirling or spiral motion, and thus initiate a 
spiral nebula of a size and character dependent on the size and 
constitution of the two masses, and on the amount of the 
explosive forces set up by their approach. 

There is one very suggestive phenomenon which seems to 
prove that this is one of the modes of formation of spiral 
nebulas. When the explosive disruption occurs the two protu- 
berances or elongations of the body will fly apart, and having 
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also a rapid rotatory movement, the resulting spiral will neces- 
sarily be a double one. Now, it is the fact that almost all the 
well-developed spiral nebulae have two such arms opposite to 
each other, as beautifully shown in M. 100 Comae, M. 51 Canum, 
and others photographed by Dr. I. Roberts. It does not seem 
likely that any other origin of these nebulae should give rise to a 
double rather than to a single spiral. 

THE EVOLUTION OE DOUBLE STABS 

The advance in knowledge of double and multiple stars has 
been wonderfully rapid, numerous observers having devoted 
themselves to this special branch. Many thousands were dis- 
covered during the first half of the nineteenth century, and as 
telescopic power increased new ones continued to flow in by 
hundreds and thousands, and there has been recently published 
by the Yerkes Observatory a catalogue of 1290 such stars, dis- 
covered between 1871 and 1899 by one observer, Mr. S. W. 
Barnham. Ail these have been found by the use of the tele- 
scope, but during the last quarter of a century the spectroscope 
has opened up a new world of double stars of enormous extent 
and the highest interest. 

The telescopic binaries which have been observed for a suf- 
ficent time to determine their orbits, range from periods of about 
eleven years as a minimum up to hundreds and even more than a 
thousand years. But the spectroscope reveals the fact that the 
many thousands of telescopic binaries form only a very small 
part of the binary systems in existence. The overwhelming 
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importance of this discovery is, that it carries the times of 
revolution from the minimum of the telescopic doubles down- 
ward in unbroken series through periods of a few years, to those 
reckoned by months, by days, and even by hours. And with 
this reduction of period there necessarily follows a correspond- 
ing reduction of distance, so that sonnietimes the two stars must 
be in contact, and thus the actual birth or origin of a double 
star has been observed to occur, even though not actually seen. 
This mode of origin was indeed anticipated by Dr. Lee of 
Chicago in 1892, and it has been confirmed by observation in 
the short space of ten years. 

In a remarkable communication to Nature (September 12th, 
1901), Mr. Alexander W. Roberts of Lovedale, South Africa, 
gives some of the main results of this branch of enquiry. Of 
course all the variable stars are to be found among the spectro- 
scopic binaries. They consist of that portion of the class in 
which the plane of the orbit is directed towards us, so that 
during their revolution one of the pair either wholly or partially 
eclipses the other. In some of these cases there are irreg- 
ularities, such as double maxima and minima of unequal lengths, 
which may be due to triple systems or to other causes not yet 
explained, but as they all have short periods and always appear 
as one star in the most powerful telescopes, they form a special 
division of the spectroscopic binary systems. 

There are known at present twenty-two variables of the Algol 
type, that is, stars having each a dark companion very close 
to it which obscures it either wholly or partially during every 
revolution. In these cases the density of the systems can be 
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approximately determined, and they are found to be, on the 
average, only one-fifth that of water, or one-eighth that of our 
sun. But as many of them are as large as our sun, or even 
considerably larger, it is evident that they must be wholly 
gaseous, and, even if very hot, of a less complex constitution 
than our luminary. Mr. A. W. Roberts tells us that five out 
of these twenty-two variables revolve m absolute contact, form- 
ing systems of the shape of a dumb-bell. The periods vary 
from twelve days to less than nine hours; and, starting from 
these, we now have a continuous series of lengthening periods 
up to the twin stars of Castor, which require more than a thou- 
sand years to complete their revolution. 

During his observations of the above five stars, Mr. Roberts 
states that one, X Carinas, was found to have parted company, 
so that instead of being actually united to its companion the 
two are now at a distance apart equal to one-tenth of their 
diameters, and he may thus be said to have been almost a witness 
of the birth of a stellar system. 

A year later we find the record (in Knowledge, October, 190^) 
of Professor Campbell’s researches at the Lick Observatory. 
He states that, out of 350 stars observed spectroscopically, one 
in eight is a spectroscopic binary ; and so impressed is he with 
their abundance that, as accuracy of measurement increases, he 
believes that tJie star that is not a spectroscopic binary will 
prove to be the rare exception! Professor G. Darwin had 
already shown that the “ dumb-bell ” was a figure of equilibrium 
in a rotating mass of fluid; and we now find proofs that such 
figures exist, and that they form the starting point for the 
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nous iind t*vt‘r"*iiu'ri*usin^ (luaiitities of spectroscopic binary 
'^ysiviwH that arc now known. The origin of these binai'y 
Ih also of especial interest as giving support to Professor 
•irfs well known explanation of the origin of the moon by 
ptinn fn)m flm earth, owing to the very rapid rotation of 
mrent planet. It now appears that suns often subdivide 
le same manner, but, owing perhaps to their intensely 
ti guneouN Hi ate, they setnu usually to form nearly equal 
The evoluti{)n of this special form of star-system is 
fore nt>w an (jhserved fact; tliough it by no means follows 
all double stars have had the same mode of origin. 


Cnt^STFUlS OF STAUH AND VAIUAIIUKS 

rluHters of stars, which are tolerably al)unclant in the 
m and tdfer so many Hinuige and beautiful forms to the 
tjpijit, are yet among tlic most pinc/ding phenomena the 
ujphic astronomer has to deal with. 

tny of thene cUiHtm'H which arc nob very crowded and of 
dar ftmnm, Hirongly suggest an origin from the equally ir- 
ttr and fantastic ftnms of nebula* by a process of aggrega- 
ike that which Dr. Iloherts dcscril)es as developing within 
nra! imhuhr. Hut the <iense globular cluHlors which form 
beautiful telescopic objects, and in some of which more 
hlx tlunuiaml stars have been counted besides considerable 
*fs M) cr<m<le<l in the centre as to he uncountable, arc more 
It to explain. One of the problems suggested by these 
m is m to their stability. Professor Simon Nenveomb re- 
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marks on this point as follows : Where thousand of stars are 
condensed into a space so small, what prevents them from all 
falling together into one confused mass? Are they really doing 
so, and will they ultimately form a single body? These are 
questions which can be satisfactorily answered only by centuries 
of observation; they must therefore be left to the astronomers 
of the future.” 

There are, however, some remarkable features in these clus- 
ters which aflPord possible indications of their origin and 
essential constitution. When closely examined most of them 
are seen to be less regular than they at first appear. Vacant 
spaces can be noted in them ; even rifts of definite forms. In 
some there is a radiated structure; in others there are curved 
appendages; while some have fainter centres. These features 
are so exactly like what are found, in a more pronounced form, 
in the larger nebulae, that we can hardly help tliinking that in 
these clusters we have the result of the condensation of very 
large nebulae, which have first aggregated towards humerous 
centres, while these agglomerations have been slowly drawn 
towards the common centre of gravity of the whole mass. It is 
suggestive of this origin that while the smaller telescopic nebulae 
are far removed from the Milky Way, the larger ones are most 
abundant near its borders; while the star-clusters are excess- 
ively abundant on and near the Milky Way, but very scarce 
elsewhere, except in or near vast nebulae like the Magellanic 
Clouds. We thus see that the two phenomena may be comple- 
mentary to each other, the condensation of nebulas having 
gone on most rapidly where material was most abundant, re- 
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suiting in numerous star-clusters where there are now few 
nebulae. 

There is one striking feature of the globular clusters which 
calls for notice; the presence in some of them of enormous 
quantities of variabie stars, while in others few or none can be 
found. The Harvard Observatory has for several years de- 
voted much time to this class of observations, and the results 
are given in Professor Newcomb’s recent volume on The 
Stars. It appears that twenty-three clusters have been ob- 
served spectroscopically, the number of stars examined in each 
cluster varying from 145 up to 3000, the total number of stars 
thus minutely tested being 19,050. Out of this total number 
509 were found to be variable; but the curious fact is, the 
extreme divergence in the proportion of variables to the whole 
number examined in the several clusters. In two clusters 
though 1279 stars were examined not a single variable was 
found. In three others the proportion was from one in 1060 
to one in 600. Five more ranged up to one in 100, and the re- 
mainder showed from that proportion up to one in seven, 900 
stars being examined in the last-mentioned cluster of which 132 
were variable ! 

When we consider that variable stars form only a portion, 
and necessarily a very small proportion of binary systems of 
stars, it follows that in all the clusters which show a large 
proportion of variables, a very much larger proportion — ^in 
some cases perhaps all, must be double or multiple stars re- 
volving round each other. With this remarkable evidence, in 
addition to that adduced for the prevalence of double stars and 
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variables anioxig tlie shirs in general, we can uuderstaiul IVo 
fessor Nowcuinb adding his testimony to that of IVofessoi 
Campbell already quoted, that: “ It is probable that among 
the stars in general, single stars are the exception rather thar 
the rule. If such he the case, the rule should hold yet more 
strongly among the stars of a condensed iduster*” 

THK KVOia?TION OK THE STAUH 

So long as astronomers were limited to the use of the telescope 
only, or even the still greater pt)wers of the photographic plate 
notliing could In* learnt of tlu* aetual constitution of the stan 
or of the process of their evolution. Their apparerit inagni= 
tudes, their movements, and even the distances of a few enult 
he determined; while the diversity of their colours offered tlu 
imly clue (a very imperfect one) even to their Imnpernture 
Hut tluMlistHivery t>f speet rum analysis has furnislu^d the nH‘niU’‘ 
of obtaining some definiic knowledgt* tjf the physics and chene 
istry of the stars, and 1ms thus estahlijihed a new hrancli of 
hcience- Ast ruphysics which has already attained large pro^ 
portions, and whieh furnishes the materials for a periodical ant 
some important vtdumes, I'his branch of the subject is verj 
complex, and as it is not directly connected with our presenl 
inquiry, it in only referred to again in order to introduce sucl 
of its results as bear upon the c|uestion of the classification ant 
evolution of the stars. 

By a long series of hdmratory experiments it has been sliowr 
that numerous changes occur in the spectra of the elements wher 
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subjected to (lifforait tomperntureK, ranging upwunls to the 
highest attainable by ineann of a battery prutlueing an electric 
spark several feet long. These changes are not in the relative 
position of the bamls or dark lines, but in their number, breadth, 
and intensity. Other elianges are due to the density of the 
medium in whicli the elements are healed, and to tlieir ehemical 
condition as to purity; and from these various modifications 
ami their comparison with the solar .speelrum and those of its 
appendages, it has bi'conie possible to determims from the 
spectrum of a star, not only its ttnnperature as compared with 
that of the electric .spark luul of the sun, but also its place in a 
developmental series. 

The first general result obtained by this research is, that the 
bluish white or pure white star.s, having a speetrum extending 
far towards the vitdet end, and wlueh exhibits the eidoured bnmlH 
of gases only, usually hydnjgen and helium, are the hottest. 
Next come those with a shtuder speetrum not extending so far 
towards the violet eml, and whose light is therefon* mori* yellow 
in tint. I'o this grotip tnir sun belongs; and they are all 
characterised like it by <lnrk lines due to absorption, and by the 
presence of metals, especially iron, in a gaseous state. I'he 
third group have the slmrtest spectra and are of a reel cohmr, 
while their spectra contain lines denoting the presence of carbon. 
These three groups an* iiften spoken of ns ganeouH stars,*’ 

metallic stars, ’’ and carbon stars,** Other astronomers call 
the first group ** Sirian stars,’* because Sirius, thougli not the 
hottest, is a characteristic ty|K*; the second being termed solar 
stars ” ; others again speak of them as stars of (Hass L, Class 
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11,5 etc., according to the system of classification ^ 
adopted. It was soon perceived, however, that 
colour nor the temperature of stars gave much infoxu 
to their nature and state of development, because, 
supposed the stars to begin their lives already into 
(and all the evidence is against this), there must ho 
i during which heat increases, then one of maximum • 
lowed by one of cooling and final loss of light altoge fcl 
meteoritic theory of the origin of all luminous bocli 
heavens, now very widely adopted, has been used, (X.B 
seen, to explain the development of stars from nebulf^ 
chief exponent in England, Sir Norman Lockyor, 
pounded a complete scheme of stellar evolution and de< 
may be here briefly outlined : 

Beginning with nebulae, we pass on to stars havin. 
or fluted spectra, indicating comparatively low'tem 
and showing bands or lines of iron, manganese, cal< 
other metals. They are more or less red in colour, A 
the Scorpion being one of the most brilliant red stuti 
These stars are supposed to be in the process of affp 
to be continually increasing in size and heat, and tJ 
subject to great disturbances. Alpha Cygni hae 
spectrum but with more hydrogen, and is much ho t! 
increase of heat goes on through Rigel and Beta < 
which we find mainly hydrogen, helium, oxygen, nitre 
also carbon, but only faint traces of metals. Rea.< 
hottest of all — Epsilon Orionis and two stars in 
hydrogen is predominant, with traces of a few mi 
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carbon. The series is itulicutctl by thicker lines of 

hydrogen and tliiiHier lint's of the inetnlUc elements, Ihrougli 
Sirius, to ArcluriJs and onr sun, theact* to 1!) Pisciuiu, which 
shows chiefly Ihitings i>f curium, with a few faint metallic 
Hues. The protn^ss (»f furtluT cmdiug brings us to the dark 
stars. 

We have here n cmnjdete scheme of evolution, carrying us 
frou\ those ilhiiefhuul but enormously diffused masses of gas and 
cosmic dust wv kiu^w as uebuhe, thnmgh phuietarj nebulas 
nebulous stars, vnrinble and double stars, to ml and white stars 
and on to thone «*^iubiting the must intense blue-vvhite lustre. 
\Ve must remtuuher, htmever, that the most brilliant of these 
stars, showing n ^nstnuis spectrum and farming the culminating 
point of the asciuitling Hcries, are not necessarily holler, or even 
so lu)t as some of Uuise fur down on the dtwending scale; since 
it is one of the niJparmtt paradoxes of physics that a body may 
become hotter cUiriiig tiu' %ery process of eotdraclion through 
loss of heat. T'ht* mumit is that hy cooling it contracts and 
thus becomes dcni^t^ri that a jmrtitm of its mass falls towards its 
centre, and in titling so prmluees an amount of heat which, 
though absoluttdy' Irm than the heat lost in cooling, will under 
certain conditions nui^e the reducefl surface to become hotter. 
The essential |nnitt that tlm IkhIv in question nmst he 
wholly gasca»uH, iilluwing of frta* rirculalion from surface 
to centre, Itiw, m given by Professor S. Newcomb, is as 

follows; 

When a Mph^erknl mmM of ineande$cmi gas contracts 
through the Iosm of Um halt htj radiatiun into spaca its tempera- 
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ture continually becomes higher as long as the gaseous condition 

is retained."^ 

To put it in another way, if the compression was caused by 
external force and no heat was lost, the globe would get hotter 
by a calculable amount for each unit of contraction. But the 
heat lost in causing a similar amount of contraction is so little 
more than the increase of heat produced by contraction, that 
the slightly diminished total heat in a smaller bulk causes the 
temperature of the mass to increase. 

But if, as there is reason to believe, the various types of stars 
differ also in chemical constitution, some consisting mainly of 
the more permanent gases, while in others the various metallic 
and non-metallic elements are present in very different propor- 
tions, there should really be a classification by constitution as 
well as by temperature, and the course of evolution of the 
differently constituted groups may be to some extent dis- 
similar. 

With this limitation, the process of evolution and decay of 
suns through a cycle of increasing and decreasing temperature, 
as suggested by Sir Norman Lockyer, is clear and suggestive. 
During the ascending series the star is growing both in mass and 
heat, by the continual accretion of meteoritic matter either 
drawn to it by gravitation or falling towards it through the 
proper motions of independent masses. This goes on till all the 
matter for some distance around the star has been utilised, and 
a maximum of size, heat, and brilliancy attained. Then the 
loss of heat by radiation is no longer compensated by the influx 
of fresh matter, and a slow contraction occurs accompanied by 
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a slightly incrcancd ti*iupt?raiuro. But owing to the more stable 
condiliouH continuous envelopes of metals in the gaseouH state 
are formed, which check the loss <if heat and reduce the brilliancy 
of colour; whence it follows that bodies like our sun may be 
really hotter than the most hrilliant white stars, though not 
giving out quite so nmcli heat. The loss of heat is therefore 
reduced; and this may serve to account for the undoubted fact 
that during the enormems (‘{Kichs of geological time there has 
been very little diminution in tlie amount of heat we Inive 
received from the sun. 

On tlie general (piestiou of tlie meteoritie hypothesis one of 
our first mnthematieifUis, ProfesH«»r (Jeorge Darwin, lias tlujs 
expressed his views: "The exmeeption of the growth of the 
planetary bodies by the aggregalicm of ineleoriies is a good 
one, and perhaps seems more probable than the hypothesis that 
the w“hole solar system was gaseousd’ I may add, Unit one of 
the chief objections nnule to it, that meteoriteH arc t«)o complex 
to he supposed to be the primitive matter out of which HunH and 
worUk have been made, does not seem to me valltl The primi- 
tive matter, whatiwer it was, may liave been used up again and 
again, and if collisions of large solid globes ever occur~and 
it is assumed hy most astronomers that they must sometimes 
occur^-then meteoric particles of all sis^es would be produced 
which might exhibit any complexity of mineral constiintiom 
The material universe has prohalily been in existence long 
enough for all the primitive elements to ha%*e been again and 
again combined into the minerals found upon the earth and 
many otliem. It cannot be loo often repeated that no explana- 
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tion — ^no theory — can ever take us to the beginning of things, 
but only one or two steps at a time into the dim past, which may 
enable us to comprehend, however imperfectly, the processes by 
which the world, or the universe, as it is, has been developed ou1 
of some earlier and simpler condition. 


CHAPTER VII 


AUE THE STAKS INFINITE IN NUMBEEr 

Most of the critics of my first short discussion of this subject 
laid great stress upon the impossibility of proving that the 
universe, a part of which we see, is not infinite; and a well- 
known astronomer declared that unless it can be demonstrated 
that our universe is finite the entire argument founded upon 
our position within it falls to the ground. I had laid myself 
open to this objection by rather incautiously admitting that if 
the preponderance of evidence pointed in this direction any 
inquiry as to our place in the universe would be useless, because 
as regards infinity there can be no diflrerence of position. But 
this statement is by no means exact, and even in an infinite uni- 
verse of matter containing an infinite number of stars, such as 
those we see, there might well be such infinite diversities of dis- 
tribution and arrangement as would give to certain positions 
all the advantages which I submit we actually possess. Sup- 
posing, for example, that beyond the vast ring of the Milky 
Way the stars rapidly decrease in number in all directions for a 
distance of a hundred or a thousand times the diameter of that 
ring, and that then for an equal distance they slowly increase 
again and become aggregated into systems or universes totally 
distinct from ours in form and structure, and so* remote that 
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they can influence us in no way whatever. Then, 1 maintain, 
our position within our own stellar universe might have exactly 
the same importance, and be equally suggestive, as if ours were 
the only material universe in existence — as if the apparent 
diminution in the number of stars (which is an observed fact) 
indicated a continuous diminution, leading at some unknown 
distance to entire absence of luminous — that is, of active, 
energy-emitting aggregations of matter.^ As to whether there 
are such other material universes or not I offer no opinion, and 
have no belief one way or the other. I consider all speculations 
as to what may or may not exist in infinite space to be utterly 
valueless. I have limited my inquiries strictly to the evidence 
accumulated by modern astronomers, and to direct inferences 
and logical deductions from that evidence. Yet, to my great 
surprise, my chief critic declares that “ Dr. Wallace’s under- 
lying error is, indeed, that he has reasoned from the area which 
we can embrace with our limited perceptions to the infinite be- 
yond our mental or intellectual grasp.” I have distinctly not 
done this, but many astronomers have done so. The late 
Richard Proctor not only continually discussed the question of 
infinite matter as well as infinite space, but also argued, from 
the supposed attributes of the Deity, for the necessity of hold- 
ing this material universe to be infinite, and the last chapter of 
his Other Worlds than Ours is mainly devoted to such specula- 
tions. In a later work, Our Place among Infinities^ he says that 

the teachings of science bring us into the presence of the 

^ In a letter to Knowledge j June, 1903, Mr. W. H. T. Monck puts the same 
point in a mathematical form. 
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unquestionable infinities of tinu* and of space, and the presum- 
able lufiuiiieH of matter and of operatitju—hence therefore into 
the prt‘sence of infinity of energy. But science teaches us noth- 
ing about these infinities as such. They remain none the less 
inconeeivahUs however clearly we may be taught to recognise 
their reality,^’ All tliis is very reasonable, and the last sentence 
is particularly important, NeverthelesH, many writers allow 
their reasontrigs from facts to be influenced by these ideas of 
infinity. In ProctoEs pasthiunous work, Old and New Astron- 
omy, the late Mr. Ilanyard, who edited it, wtIIcs: “ If we reject 
as abhorrent to our minds the supposition that the universe is 
not infinite, we are thrown hack on one of two alternalivos— 
either the ether which tranmnits the light of the stars to us is 
not perfectly elastic, or a large* proportion of the light of the 
stars is obliterated by dark bodies. Here wt have a wt*ll- 
infonned nsironomer allowing his ahhornmee of the idea of a 
finite universe to affect his reasoning on the actual phenomena 
we can ohM*rve doing in fact exactly what my critic errone* 
ously accuses me of doing. But setting aside all ideas and 
prepossessions of tin* kind here indicalecl, let us see what are 
the actual facts revenletl by the best inHlruments of modern as- 
tronomy, and what are Uie natural and logical luferenccH from 
tln>He fnclH, 

AEE THE STABS INFINITE IN NUMHEB? 

The views of those astronomers who have paid attention to this 
subject are, on the whole, in favour of tlie view that the stellar 
universe is limited in extent and the stars therefore limited Jn 
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number, A few quotations will best exhibit their opinions on 
this question, with some of the facts and observations on which 
they are founded. 

Miss A. M. Clerke, in her admirable volume, The System of 
the StarSy says : The sidereal world presents us, to all appear- 
ance, with a finite system. . . . The probability amounts almost 
to certainty that star-strewn space is of measurable dimensions. 
For from innumerable stars a limitless sum-total of radiations 
should be derived, by which darkness would be banished from our 
skies ; and the ‘ intense inane,’ glowing with the mingled beams 
of suns individually indistinguishable, would bewilder our 
feeble senses with its monotonous splendour. . . . Unless, that 
is to say, light suffer some degree of enfeeblement in space. . . . 
But there is not a particle of evidence that any such toll is 
exacted; contrary indications are strong; and the assertion 
that its payment is inevitable depends upon analogies which 
may be wholly visionary. We are then, for the present, entitled 
to disregard the problematical effect of a more than dubious 
cause,” 

Professor Simon Newcomb, one of the first of American 
mathematicians and astronomers, arrives at a similar conclusion 
in his most recent volume. The Stars (1902). He says, in his 
conclusions at the end of the work : That collection of stars 
which we call the universe is limited in extent. The smallest 
stars that we see with the most powerful telescopes are not, 
for the most part, more distant than those a grade brighter, 
but are mostly stars of less luminosity situate in the same 
regions ” (p. 319)- And on page 329 of the same work he 
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gives rcaHouH fur tins conclusion, as follows: “There is a law 
<)1 oj)tics which throws some light on the question. Suppose 
the stars to be scattered through infinite space so that every 
great portion of space is, in the general average, equally rich 
in stars. Ihen at aome great distance we describe a sphere 
liaving its centre in our sun. Outside this sphere describe 
another one of a greater radius, and beyond this other spheres 
at equal (Uslances apart indefinitely. Thus we shall have an 
encllcHH succession of spherical shells, each of the same thickness. 
The volume of each of these sliells will be nearly proportional to 
the squares of tlie diameters of the spheres which bound it. 
Hence each of the regions will contain a number of stars in- 
creasing as tlie sciufire of the radius of the region. Since the 
amount of light we receive from each star is as the inverse 
square of tin dist ance, it follows that the sum total of the light 
received from each of tliese spherical shells will be equal. Thus 
as we atld sphere after sphere we add equal amounts of light 
witJiout limit, llie result would be that if the system of stars 
extended out indefinitely the whole heavens would be filled with 
a IMu of light m bright as the sun.’^ 

But the whole light given us by the stars is variously esti- 
mated at frtnn one-fortieth to onc-twentieth or, as an extreme 
limit, to one4enth of moonlight, while the sun gives as much 
light as 300,000 full moons, so that starlight is only equivalent 
at a fair ewtirnate to the six-millionth part of sunlight. Keep- 
ing this in miiidi the possible causes of the extinction of almost 
the whole of the light of the stars (if they are infinite in number 
and distributed, on the average, as thickly beyond the Milky 
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Way as they are up to its outer boundary) are absurdly inade- 
quate. These causes are (1) the loss of light in passing 
through the ether, and (2) the stoppage of light by dark stars 
or diffused meteoritic dust. As to the first, it is generally ad- 
mitted that there is not a particle of evidence of its existence. 
There is, however, some distinct evidence that, if it exists, it is 
so very small in amount that it would not produce a perceptible 
effect for any distances less remote than hundreds or perhaps 
thousands of times as far as the furthest limits of the Milky 
Way are from us. This is indicated by the fact that the 
brightest stars are not always, or even generally, the nearest to 
us, as is shown both by their small proper motions and the 
absence of measurable parallax. Mr. Gore states that out of 
twenty-five stars, with proper motions of more than two seconds 
annually, only two are above the third magnitude. Many first 
magnitude stars, including Canopus, the second brightest star 
in the heavens, are so remote that no parallax can be found, 
notwithstanding repeated efforts. They must therefore be 
much further off than many small and telescopic stars, and 
perhaps as far as the Milky Way, in which so many brilliant 
stars are found; whereas if any considerable amount of light 
were lost in passing that distance we should find but few stars 
of the first two or three magnitudes that were very remote from 
us. Of the twenty-three stars of the first magnitude, only ten 
have been found to have parallaxes of more than one-twentieth 
of a second, while five range from that small amount down to 
one or two hundredths of a second, and there are two with no 
ascertainable parallax. Again, there are 309 stars brighter 
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tlian nuigniiiule 3*6, yet only thirty-one of these liuvc proper 
lUotiouB of nu^re than 100 a coutviry, and of these only eighteen 
have parallaxt\M of more than one-twentieth of a second. These 
figures are from tables givtui in Professor Newcomb’s book, and 
they have vcty great significance, since they indicate that the 
l)righleHt stars are not the nearest to us. More than this, they 
show that out of the seventy-two stars whose distance has been 
measured with some approach to certainty, only twenty-three 
(having a parallax of more than one-fiftieth of a second) arc 
of greater magnitudes than Jh5, while no fewer than forty-nine 
art smaller stars tlovvn to Uie eighth or ninth magnitude, and 
these are on the average much nearer to us than the brighter 
stars ! 

Taking the whole of the stars whose parallaxes are given by 
Professor Newcomb we fuul that the average parallax of the 
thirty-one bright stars (from 3./) magnitude up to Sirius) is 
0.11 secemds ; while that of the forty-one stars below 8.6 magni- 
tude down to about 9.6, is O.Sl seconds, sliowing that they are, 
on the average, only lialf m far from us as the brighter stars. 
The same (a>nclusion was reached by Mr. Thomas Lewis of the 
Greenwich Observatory in 1896, namely, that the stars from 
S.tO magnUmle down to about 8.40 magnitude have, on the 
average* tlouble the parallaxes of the brighter stars. This 
very curious and unexpected fact, however it may be accounted 
for, is directly oppfised to the idea of there being any loss of 
light hy the more distant as compared with the nearer stars ; for 
if there should he such a lorn it would render the above phenom- 
enon still more dilBcult of explanation, because it would tend 
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to exaggerate it. The bright stars being on the whole farther 
away from us than the less bright down to the eighth and ninth 
magnitudes, it follows, if there is any loss of light, that the 
bright stars are really brighter than they appear to us, because, 
owing to their enormous distance some of their light has been 
lost before it reached us. Of course it may be said that this 
does not demonstrate that no light is lost in passing through 
space ; but, on the other hand, it is exactly the opposite of what 
we should expect if the more distant stars were perceptibly 
fhmmed by this cause, and it may be considered to prove that if 
there is any loss it is exceedingly small, and will not aifect the 
question of the limits of our stellar system, which is all that we 
are dealing with. 

This remarkable fact of the enormous remoteness of the 
majority of the brighter stars is equally effective as an argu- 
ment against the loss of light by dark stars or cosmic dust, 
because, if the light is not appreciably diminished for stars 
which have less than the fiftieth of a second of parallax, it can- 
not greatly interfere with our estimates of the limits of our 
universe. 

Both Mr. E. W. Maunder of the Greenwich Observatory and 
Professor W. W. Turner of Oxford lay great stress on these 
dark bodies, and the former quotes Sir Robert Ball as saying, 
“ the dark stars are incomparably more numerous than those 
that we can see . . . and to attempt to number the stars of our 
universe by those whose transitory brightness we can perceive 
would be like estimating the number of horseshoes in England 
by those which are red-hot.” But the proportion of dark stars 
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(or to hrii^^ht ones cannot be determined a priori, since 

it nm.st tlrpnul upon the causes that heat the stars, and how 
frcHpu^titlv thoHi‘ causes come into action as compared with the 
life of a bri|ijht star* We do know, both from the stability of 
the light of tlu' stars during the historic period, and much more 
pn’cisely by the tmortnous epochs during which our sun has sup- 
portisl life upon thin earth~yet which must have been incom- 
parably less than its whole existence as a light-giver — that the 
life of most stars must be counted by hundreds or perhaps by 
thousands of millionH of years. But we have no knowledge 
whatever <if the rn ic‘ at which true stars arc born. The so- 
cnlle<l new stars ” which occasionally appear, evidently 
lielong tti a dilferenl category* They blaze out suddenly 
and almost a.s suddtmly fade away into obscurity or total 
invisibility. But the tme stars probably go through their 
stages of origiru growth, maturity, and decay, with 
extreme slowness, so that it is not as yet possible for us to 
determine by ohservation when they are born or when they die. 
In this respect they correspond to species in the organic world. 
They would probably first be known to us as stars or minute 
nebula* at the extreme limit of telescopic vision or of photo- 
graphic weiisitiveiU'HH, and the growth of their luminosity might 
be so gradual m to miuire hundreds, perhaps thousands of 
year.H to be tliwliuclly recognisable. Hence the argument 
derived from the fact that we have never witnessed the birth of 
a true permanent Mlar, ami that, therefore, such occurrences are 
very rare, is valueless. New stars may arise every year or every 
day without our recognising them; and if this is the case the 
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reservoir of dark bodies, whether in the form of large masses or 
of clouds of cosmic dust, so far from being incomparably 
greater than the whole of the visible stars and nebulae, may quite 
possibly be only equal to it, or at most a few times greater; and 
in that case, considering the enormous distances that separate 
the stars (or star-systems) from each other, they would have 
no appreciable effect in shutting out from our view any con- 
siderable proportion of the luminous bodies constituting our 
stellar universe. It follows, that Professor Newcomb’s argu- 
ment as to the very small total light given by the stars, has not 
been even weakened by any of the facts or arguments adduced 
against it. 

Mr. W. H. T. Monck, in a letter to Knowledge (May, 1903), 
puts the case very strongly so as to support my view. He 
says : The highest estimate that I have seen of the total light 
of the full moon is of that of the sun. Suppose 

that the dark bodies were a hundred and fifty thousand times 
as numerous as the bright ones. Then the whole sky ought to 
be as bright as the illuminated portion of the moon. Everyone 
knows that this is not so. But it is said that the stars, though 
infinite, may only extend to infinity in particular directions, e. g., 
in that of the Galaxy. Be it so. Where, in the very brightest 
portion of the Galaxy, will we find a part equal in angular mag- 
nitude to the moon which affords us the same quantity of light? 
In the very brightest spot, the light probably does not amount 
to one hundredth part that of the full moon.” It follows that, 
even if dark stars were fifteen million times as numerous as the 
bright ones, Professor Newcomb’s argument would still apply 
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against an infinite universe of stars of the same average density 
as the portion we see. 

TEI.ESC0I»IC; EVIDENCK as to the EIMITS OB' 

THE STAR HV.STEM 

Throughout the earlier portion of the nineteenth century every 
increase of power and of light-giving (pialilies of telescopes 
added so greatly to the nun\ber of the stars which became visible, 
that It was generally asHumed that this increase would go on 
indefinitely, and that the stars were really infinite in number and 
could not be exhausted. But of late years it has been found 
that the increase in the number of stars visible in the larger 
telescopes was not so great as might be expected, while in many 
parts of the heavens a longer exposure of the photographic 
plate adds comparatively little to the number of stars obtained 
by a shorter exposure with the same instrument. 

Mr. .T. E. (lore’s testimony on this point is very clear. He 
says : “ Those who <lo not give the subject sufficient considera- 
tion, seem to think that the number of the stars is practically 
infinite, or at least, that the number is so great that it cannot be 
estimated. But this idea is totally incorrect, and due to com- 
plete ignorance of telescopic revelations. It is certainly true 
that, to a certain extent, the larger the telescope used in the 
examination of the heavens, the more the number of the stars 
seems to increase; Imt we now know that there is a limit to this 
increase of telescopic vision. And the evidence clearly shows 
that we are rapidly approaching this limit. Although the num- 
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her of stars visible in the Pleiades rapidly increases at first with 
increase in the size of the telescope used, and although photog- 
raphy has still further increased the number of stars in this 
remarkable cluster, it has recently been found that an increased 
length of exposure — ^beyond three hours — adds very few stars 
to the number visible on the photograph taken at the Paris 
Observatory in 1885, on which over two thousand stars can be 
counted. Even with this great number on so small an area of 
the heavens, comparatively large vacant places are visible 
be’lween the stars, and a glance at the original photograph is 
sufficient to show that there would be ample room for many 
times the number actually visible. I find that if the whole 
heavens were as rich in stars as the Pleiades, there would be only 
thirty-three millions in both hemispheres.” 

Again, referring to the fact that Celoria, with a telescope 
showing stars down to the eleventh magnitude, could see almost 
exactly the same number of stars near the north pole of the 
Galaxy as Sir William Herschel found with his much larger and 
more powerful telescope, he remarks : Their absence, therefore, 
seems certain proof that very faint stars do not exist in that 
direction, and that here, at least, the sidereal universe is limited 
in extent.” 

Sir John Herschel notes the same phenomena, stating that 
even in the Milky Way there are found “ spaces absolutely dark 
and completely void of any star, even of the smallest telescopic 
magnitude ” ; while in other parts extremely minute stars, 
though never altogether wanting, occur in numbers so moderate 
as to lead us irresistibly to the conclusion that in these regions 
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wo BOO through the starry stratum, since it is impossible 

othorwiso (supposing their light not intercepted) that the num- 
born of the Hinaller magnitudes should not go on continually 
incroHHing (ul lufitiitu/ni. In such cases, moreover, the ground 
of the hoavojiH, as seen between the stars, is for the most part 
porfootly <lark, which again would not be the case if innumerable 
imiUitiuloH of stars, too minute to be individually discernible, 
existed beyond.'’^ And again he sums up as follows . Through- 
out by far th<^ larger portion of the extent of the Milky Way in 
both hemisplu^res, the general blackness of the ground of the 
heavens, on which Its stars are projected, and the absence of 
that innumerable uuiltitudo and excessive crowding of the 
smallest visible mnguiludes, and of glare produced by the ag- 
gregate light of multitudes too small to affect the eye singly, 
whieh the ctmlrary nupposition would appear to necessitate, 
must, we think, be considcrod unequivocal indications that its 
dimeUHitmH in (linTtionfi where these conditions obtain, are 
ml only not infinite, hut that the space-penetrating power 
(if cnir irleseupeH Hufiiees fairly to pierce through and beyond 
it.'' ' 

The exprt*ssion of opinion by the astronomer who, probably 
beytuul any now living, was the most competent authority on 
this question, to wlncdi he devoted a long life of observation and 
study extending over the whole heavens, cannot be lightly set 
aside by the opinions or conjectures of those who seem to assume 
that we mwni believe in an infinity of stars if the contrary can- 

* 0/ AMrmamy (lost edition), pp. 578-9. In the passages quoted 

die italic® are Sir John Herschcfs. 
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not be absolutely proved. But as not a particle of evidenc 
can be adduced to prove infinity, and as all the f stcLs a.nd ind; 
cations point, as here shown, in a directly opposite directioi 
we must, if we are to trust to evidence at all in. this mattei 
arrive at the conclusion that the universe of is lixnite 

in extent. 

Dr. Isaac Roberts gives similar evidence as rega.rds the m 
of photographic plates. He writes: “ Eleven years ago phot( 
graphs of the Great Nebula in Andromeda were tnken with tl 
20“inch reflector, and exposures of the plates during interva 
up to four hours ; and upon some of them were depicted stai 
to the faintness of 17th to 18th magnitude, and nebulosity t 
an equal degree of faintness. The films of the plates obtaii 
able in those days were less sensitive than those wIxichL have bee 
available during the past five years, and during* this peric 
photographs of the nebula with exposures up to fonir hours 
been taken with the 20-inch reflector. No extensions of tl 
nebulosity, however, nor increase in the number of tHe stars cs 
be seen on the later rapid plates than were depicted upon tl 
earlier slower ones, though the star-images and tHe nebulosil 
have greater density on the later plates.” 

Exactly similar facts are recorded in the cases of the Grei 
Nebula in Orion, and the group of the Pleiades. In the case < 
the Milky Way in Cygnus photographs have beon taken wH 
the same instrument, but with exposures varying f r om one hoi 
to two hours and a half, but no fainter stars could be found < 
one than on the other; and this fact has been oonfirmed 1 
similar photographs of other areas in the sky. 
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THE JUA.W OP DIMINISHIKG NUMBERS OP STARS 

We will now consider another kind of evidence equally weighty 
with the two already adduced. This is what may be termed the 
law of diminishing numbers beyond a certain magnitude, as ob- 
served by larger and larger telescopes. 

I'or some years past star-magnitudes have been determined 
very accurately by means of careful photometric comparisons. 
Down to the sixth magnitude stars are visible to the naked eye, 
and are hence tenned lucid stars. All fainter stars are tel- 
escopic, and continuing the magnitudes in a series in which the 
di/Tcrcnce in luminosity between each successive magnitude is 
e<iual, the seventeenth magnitude is reached and indicates the 
range of visihility in the largest telescopes now in existence. 
By the scale now used a star of any magnitude gives nearly two 
and a half tlnics as much light as one of the next lower magni- 
tude, and for accurate comparison the apparent brightness of 
each star is given to the tentli of a magnitude which can easily 
be observed. Of course, owing to differences in the colour of 
stars, these determinations cannot be made with perfect ac- 
curacy, but no important error is due to tliis cause. According 
to this scale a «ixth magnitude star gives about one-hundredth 
part of the light of an average first magnitude star. Sirius is 
80 exceptionally bright that it gives nine times as much Ught as 
a standard or average first magnitude star. 

Now it is found that from the first to the sixth magnitude the 
stars increase in number at the rate of about three and a half 
times those of the preceding magnitudes. The total number of 
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stars down to the sixth magnitude is given by Professor New- 
comb as 7647. For higher magnitudes the numbers are so 
great that precision and uniformity are more difficult of at- 
tainment; yet there is a wonderful continuance of the same law 
of increase down to the tenth magnitude, which is estimated to 
include 2,311,000 stars, thus conforming very nearly with the 
ratio of 3.5 as determined by the lucid stars. 

But when we pass beyond the tenth magnitude to those vast 
numbers of faint stars only to be seen in the best or the largest 
telescopes, there appears to be a sudden change in the ratio 
of increased numbers per magnitude. The numbers of these 
stars are so great that it is impossible to count the whole as with 
the higher magnitude stars, but numerous counts have been 
made by many astronomers, in small measured areas in different 
parts of the heavens, so that a fair average has been obtained, 
and it is possible to make a near approximation to the total 
number visible down to the seventeenth magnitude. The esti- 
mate of these by astronomers who have made a special study of 
this subject is, that the total number of visible stars does not 
exceed one hundred millions.^ 

But if we take the number of stars down to the ninth magni- 
tude, which are known with considerable accuracy, and find the 
numbers in each succeeding magnitude down to the seventeenth, 
according to the same ratio of increase which has been found to 
correspond very nearly in the case of the higher magnitudes, 
Mr. J. E. Gore finds that the total number should be about 1400 
millions. Of course neither of these estimates makes any pre- 
J. E. Gore in Concise Knowledge Astronomy, pp. 541-3. 
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iHce to exact accuracy, but they arc founded on all the facts 
t i>ri\si‘nt available, and arc generally accepted by astronomers 
s being the nearest approach that can be made to the true 
unihers, I'he discrepancy is, however, so enormous tliat 
robubly no careful observer of the lieavens with very large 
'lescopcH doubts that there is a very real and very rapid 
iminution in the numbers of the fainter as compared witli the 
tighter stars* 

There is, however, yet one nujre indication of the decreasing 
utnhers of the faint telescopic stars, which is almost concla- 
ve on this (luestion, and, ho far as I am aw'are, has not yet 
ecu used in this ridalion. I will therefore briefly stale iL 


THH nnaiT aaTto ah iKincATiNtJ huik Nt^Muint 

FAtKT HT4UH 

rofessor Newcomb points out a reujarkahle result depending 
a the fact that, while the average light of successively lower 
Lagnitudes diminishes in a ratio of ^*5, their numbers increase 
t nearly a ratio of From this it follows that, so long ns 

us law of inerense contiimes, the total of the stardiglit 
tH's im increasing by about forty per cent, ftjr each sue- 
*mhv nmgniiude, and he gives Urn following table to illus- 
*ate it: 
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Mag. 1 
“ 2 
“ 3 

« 4 

« 5 

“ 6 
a rj 

“ 8 
« 9 

« 10 


Total Light = 1 

“ =z= 1.4 

“ = 2.0 

“ = 2.8 

“ == 4.0 

“ = 5.7 

“ = 8.0 

“ = 11.3 

“ = 16.0 

“ = 22.6 


Total, 74.8 

Thus the total amount of the light given by all stars down 
to the tenth magnitude is seventy-four times as great as that 
from the few first magnitude stars. We also see that the light 
given by the stars of any magnitude is twice as much as that of 
stars two magnitudes higher in the scale, so that we can easily 
calculate what additional light we ought to receive from each ad- 
ditional magnitude if they continue to increase in numbers below 
the tenth as they do above that magnitude. Now it has been 
calculated as the result of careful observations, that the total 
light given by stars down to nine and a half magnitude is one- 
eightieth of full moonlight, though some make it much more. 
But if we continue the table of light-ratios from this low start- 
ing-point down to magnitude seventeen and a half, we shall find, 
if the numbers of the stars go on increasing at the same rate 
as before, that the light of all combined should be at least seven 
times as great as moonlight ; whereas the photometric measure- 
ments make it actually about one-twentieth. And as the calcu- 
lation from light-ratios only includes stars just visible in the 
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largest telesoopes, and docs not include all those proved to exist 
by j>h()t()graphy, we have in this case a demonstration that the 
numbers of the stars below the tenth and down to the seven- 
teerdh magnitude diinininh rapidly. 

We nmst reiuember that the minuter telescopic stars prepon- 
derate enornumsly in and near the Milky Way. At a distance 
from it tliey diminish rapidly^ till near its poles they arc almost 
culirtdy absent* 'riun is shown l)y the fact (already referred to 
at p. 146) that Professor Feloria, Milan, with a telescope of 
less than three inches aperture, counted as many stars in that 
region as <li<l HerscUel with his eighteen-inch reflector. But if 
the stclhir universe extends witliout limit we can hardly suppose 
it to dt) HU in one plane (mly; lumee the absence of the minuter 
stars and of difrusecl milky light over the larger part of the 
heavens is now held to prove that the myriads of very minute 
stars ill the J^Iilky Way really belong to it, and not to the depths 
of space far heyemd. 

It seems to me that here we have a fairly direct proof 
that the stars of our universe are really limited in number. 

'‘lliere are thus four distinct lines of argument all pointing 
with mort* or less force to the conclusion that the stellar universe 
we see around us, so far from being infinite, is strictly limited 
in extent and of a definite form and constitution. They may 
be briefly summarUed as follows : 

( 1 ) Profefisor Newcomb sliows that, if the stars were infinite 
in number, and if those we see were approximately a fair sample 
of the whole, and further, if there were not sufficient dark bodies 
to abut out almoit the whole of their light, then we should 
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receive from them an amount of light theoretically greater than 
that of sunlight. I have shown, at some length, that neither 
of these causes of loss of light will account for the enormous 
disproportion between the theoretical and the actual light re- 
ceived from the stars; and therefore Professor Newcomb’s 
argument must be held to be a valid one against the infinite 
extent of our universe. Of course, this does not imply that 
there may not be any number of other universes in space, but 
as we know absolutely nothing of them — even whether they are 
material or non-material — all speculation as to their existence 
is worse than useless. 

(£) The next argument depends on the fact that all over the 
heavens, even in the Milky Way itself, there are areas of con- 
siderable extent, besides rifts, lanes, and circular patches, where 
stars are either quite absent or very faint and few in number. 
In many of these areas the largest telescopes show no more 
stars than those of moderate size, while the few stars seen are 
projected on an intensely dark background. Sir William Her- 
schel, Humboldt, Sir John Herschel, R. A. Proctor, and many 
living astronomers hold that, in these dark areas, rifts, and 
patches, we see completely through our stellar universe into the 
starless depths of space beyond. 

(3) Then we have the remarkable fact that the steady in- 
crease in the number of stars down to the ninth or tenth magni- 
tudes following one constant ratio, either gradually or suddenly 
changes, so that the total number from the tenth down to the 
seventeenth magnitude is only about one-tenth of what it would 
have been had the same .ratio of increase continued. The con- 
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elusion to be drawn from this fact clearly is, that these faint 
stars are hi'fominjr more and more thinly scattered in space, 
while the dark ha<'k;j:round on which they are usually seen shows 
that, except in the region of the Milky Way, there are not 
multitudes of still smalh-r invisible stars beyond them. 

(4) ^I'he last indication of a limited stellar universe — tlie 
estimate of numbers by the light-ratio of each successive magni- 
tudi*- powerfully supports the three preceding arguments. 

The four distinct classes of evidence now adduced must be 
held to ct)nstilule, as neaidy as the circumstances permit, a 
satisfactory proof that the stellar universe, of which our solar 
system ftinns a part, has definite limits; and that a full knowl- 
edge of its form, structure, and extent, is not beyond the 
possibility of attainment by Ihe astronomers of the futui'c. 
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Oim RELATION TO THE MILKY WAY 

We how approach what may be termed the very heart of the 
subject of our inquiry, the determination of how we are actually 
situated within this vast but finite universe, and how that posi- 
tion is likely to affect our globe as being the theatre of the 
development of life up to its highest forms. 

We begin with our relation to the Milky Way, which we have 
fully described in our fourth chapter, because it is by far the 
most important feature in the whole heavens. Sir John Her- 
schel termed it “ the ground-plane of the sidereal system ; and 
the more it is studied the more we become convinced that the 


whole of the stellar universe — stars, clusters of stars, and 
nebulie — are in some way connected with it, and are probably 
dependent on it or controlled by it. Not only does it contain 
a greater number of stars of the higher magnitudes than any 
other part of the heavens of equal extent, but it also comprises 
a great preponderance of star-clusters, and a great extent of 
diffused nebulous matter, besides the innumerable myriads of 
minute stars which produce its characteristic cloud-like appear- 
ance. It is also the region of those strange outbursts forming 
new stars ; while gaseous stars of enormous bulk — some probably 
a thousand or even ten thousand times that of our sun, and of 
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intense heat and brilliancy — are more abundant there than in 
any other part of the heavens. It is now almost certain that 
these enormous stars and the myriads of minute stars just 
visible with the largest telescopes, are actually intermingled, and 
together constitute its essential features; in which case the 
fainter stans are really small and catmot be far apart, forming, 
as it were, the first aggregations of the nebulous substratum, 
and perhajis supplying the fuel which keeps up the intense 
brilliancy of the giant suns. If this is so, then the Galaxy 
must he the theatre of operation of vast forces, and of con- 
tinuous combinations of mattiT, which escape our notice owing 
to its enormous distance from us. Among its millions of minute 
telescojiic stars, hundreds or thousands may appear or dis- 
appear yearly without being perceived by us, till the photo- 
graphic charts are completed and can be minutely scrutinised at 
short intervals. As uiuioubted changes have occurred in many 
of the larger nebula' <lurlng the last fifty years, we may 
antieijmte that analogous changes will soon be noted in the 
stars and the ni'lndous masses of the Milky Way. Dr. Isaac 
lloberts has I'ven observed changes in nebulic af ter such a short 
interval as eight years. 

THK Mlt.KV WAV A ORKAT GlttCnB 

Notwithstanding all its irregularities, it.s divisions, and its 
diverging branches, astronomers arc generally agreed that the 
Milky Way forms a great circle in the heavens. Sir John Her- 
schel, whose knowledge of its course was unrivalled, stated that 
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it conforms as nearly as the indefiniteness of its boundary will 
allow it to be fixed to that of a great circle ” ; and he gives the 
Right Ascension and Declination of the points where it crosses 
the equinoctial, in figures which define those points as being 
exactly opposite each other. He also defines its northern and 
southern poles by other figures, so as to show that they are the 
poles of a great circle. And after referring to Struve’s view 
that it was not a great circle, he says, I retain my own 
opinion.” Professor Newcomb says that its position is nearly 
always near a great circle of the sphere and again he says: 
“ that we are in the galactic plane itself seems to be shown in 
two ways: (1) the equality in the counts of stars on the two 
sides of this plane all the way to its poles; and (^) the fact 
that the central line of the Galaxy is a great circle, which it 
would not be if we viewed it from one side of its central plane ” 
{^The Stars, p. 317). Miss Clerke, in her History of Astron- 
omy, speaks of our situation m the galactic plane ” as one of 
the undisputed facts of astronomy; while. Sir Norman Lockyer, 
in a lecture delivered in 1899, said, the middle line of the 
Milky Way is really not distinguishable from a great circle,” 
and again in the same lecture, — but the recent work, chiefly 
of Gould in Argentina, has shown that it practically is a great 
circle.” ^ 

About this fact, then, there can be no dispute. A great 
circle is a circle dividing the celestial sphere into two equal 
portions, as seen from the earth, and therefore the plane of this 
circle must pass through the earth. Of course the whole thing 
'^Nature, October 26, 1899. 
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is on such a vast scale, the Milky Way varying from ten to 
thirty degrees wide, that the plane of its circular course cannot 
be determined with minute accuracy. But this is of little im- 
portance. When carefully laid down on a chart, as in that of 
Mr. Sidney Waters (see end of volume), we can see that its 
central line does follow a very even circular course, conforming 
as nearly as may be to a great circle. We are therefore 
certainly well within the space that would be enclosed if its 
northern and southern margins were connected together across 
the vast intervening abyss, and in all probability not far from 
the central plane of that enclosed space. 


THE rOnM OE THE MILKY WAY AND OUR POSITION 
ON ITS PLANE 

Although the Galaxy forms a great circle in the heavens from 
our point of view, it by* no means follows that it is circular in 
plan. Being unequal in width and irregular in outline, it might 
be elliptic or even angular in shape without being at all obvi- 
ously so to us. If we were standing in an open plain or field 
two or three miles in diameter, and bounded in every direction 
by woods of very irregular height and density and great di- 
versity of tint, we should find it difficult to judge of the shape 
of the field, which might be either a true circle, an oval, a 
hexagon, or quite irregular in outline, without our being able 
to detect the exact shape unless some parts were very much 
nearer to us than others. Again, just as the woods bounding 
the field might be cither a narrow belt of nearly uniform width, 
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or might in some places be only a few yards wide and in others 
stretch out for miles, so there have been many opinions as to 
the width of the Milky Way in the direction of its plane, that 
is, in the direction in which we look towards it. Lately, how- 
ever, as the result of long-continued observation and study, 
astronomers are fairly well agreed as to its general form and 
extent, as will be seen by the following statements of fact and 
reasoning. 

Miss Clerke, after giving the various views of many as- 
tronomers — and as the historian of modern astronomy her 
opinion has much weight — considers that the most probable 
view of it is, that it is really very much what it seems to us — 
an immense ring with streaming appendages extending from the 
main body in all directions, producing the very complex effect 
we see. The belief seems to be now spreading that the whole 
universe of stars is spherical or spheroidal, the Milky Way 
being its equator, and therefore in all probability circular or 
nearly so in plan ; and it is also held that it must be rotating — 
perhaps very slowly — as nothing else can be supposed to have 
led to the formation of such a vast ring, or can preserve it when 
formed. 

Professor Newcomb considers, from the numbers of the stars 
in all directions towards the Milky Way being approximately 
equal, that there cannot be much difference in our distance from 
it in various directions. It would follow that its plan is ap- 
proximately circular or broadly elliptic. The existence of 
ring-nebulffi may be held to render such a form probable. 

Sir Norman Lockyer gives facts which tend in the same 
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direction. In an article in Nature of November 8, 1900, he 
says : We find that the gaseous stars are not only confined to 
the Milky Way, but they are the most remote in every direction, 
in every galactic longitude; all of them have the smallest 
proper motion.’’ And again, referring to the hottest stars 
being equally remote on all sides of us, he says : It is because 
we are in the centre, because the solar system is in the centre, 
that the observed eflFect arises.” He also considers that the 
ring-nebula in Lyra nearly represents the form of our whole 
system ; and he adds : ‘‘ We practically know that in our system 
the centre is the region of least disturbance, and therefore cooler 
conditions.” 

These various facts and conclusions of some of the most 
eminent astronomers all point to one definite inference, that our 
position, or that of the solar system, is not very far from the 
centre of the vast ring of stars constituting the Milky Way, 
while the same facts imply a nearly circular form to this ring. 
Here, more than as regards our position in the plane of the 
Galaxy, there is no possibility of precise determination ; but it 
is quite certain that if we were situated very far away from the 
centre, say, for instance, one-fourth of its diameter from one 
side of it and three-fourths from the other, the appearances 
would not be what they are, and we should easily detect the 
eccentricity of our position. Even if we were one-third the 
diameter from one side and two-thirds from the other, it will, I 
think, be admitted that this also would have been ascertained 
by the various methods of research now available. We must, 
therefore, be somewhere between the actual centre and a circle 
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whose radius is one-third of the distance to the Milky Way. 
But if we are about midway between these two positions, we shall 
only be one-sixth of the radius or one-twelfth of the diameter of 
the Milky Way from its exact centre; and if we form part of a 
cluster or group of stars slowly revolving around that centre, 
we should probably obtain all the advantages, if any, that may 
arise from a nearly central position in the entire star-system. 

This question of our situation within the great circle of 
the Milky Way is of considerable importance from the point of 
view I am here suggesting, so that every fact bearing upon it 
should be noted ; and there is one which has not, I think, been 
given the full weight due to it. It is generally admitted that 
the greater brilliancy of some parts of the Milky Way is no 
indication of nearness, because surfaces possess equal brilliancy 
from whatever distance they are seen. Thus each planet has 
its special brilliancy or reflective power, technically termed its 
“ albedo,” and this remains the same at all distances if the other 
conditions are similar. But notwithstanding this well-known 
fact. Sir John Herschel’s remark that the greater brightness of 
the southern Milky Way “ conveys strongly the impression of 
greater proximity,” and therefore, that we are excentrically 
placed in its plane, has been adopted by many writers as if it 
were the statement of a fact, or at least a clearly expressed 
opinion, instead of being a mere impression,” and really a 
misleading one. I therefore wish to adduce a phenomenon which 
has a real bearing on the question. It is evident that, if the 
Milky Way were actually of uniform width throughout, then 
differences of apparent width would indicate differences of dis- 
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tance. In the parts nearer to tis it would appear wider, where 
more remote, narrower, but in these opposite directions there 
would not necessarily be any differences in brightness. We 
should, however, expect that in the parts nearer to us the lucid 
stars, as well as those within any definite limits of magnitude, 
would be either more numerous or more wide apart on the aver- 
age. No such difference as this, however, has been recorded; but 
there is a peculiar correspondence in the opposite portions of the 
Galaxy which is very suggestive. In the beautiful charts of the 
Nebulae and Star Clusters by 'bh.e late Mr. Sidney Waters, pub- 
lished by the Royal Astrononaical Society and here reproduced 
by their permission (see end of volume), the Milky Way is de- 
lineated in its whole extent with great detail and from the best 
authorities. These charts show us that, in both hemispheres, 
it reaches its maximum extension on the right and left margins 
of the charts, where it is almost equal in extent; while in the 
centre of each chart, that is, at its nearest points to the north and 
south poles respectively, it is at its narrowest portion ; and, 
although this part in the soutliem hemisphere is brightest and 
most strongly defined, yet the actual extent, including the fainter 
portions, is, again, not very linequal in the opposite segments. 
Here we have a remarkable and significant symmetry in the pro- 
portions of the Milky Way, wliich, taken in connection with the 
nearly symmetrical scattering of the stars in all parts of the vast 
ring, is strongly suggestive of a nearly circular form and of our 
nearly central position within its plane. There is one other 
feature in this delineation of fhe Milky Way which is worthy 
of notice. It has been the universal practice to speak of it as 
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being double through a considerable portion of its extent, anc 
all the usual star-maps show the division greatly exaggerated 
especially in the northern hemisphere; and this division was con- 
sidered so important as to lead to the cloven-disc theory of it£ 
form, or that it consisted of two separate irregular rings, tb 
nearer one partly hiding the more distant; while various spira 
combinations were held by others to be the best way of explaining 
its complex appearance. But this newer map, reduced from i 
large one by Lord Rosse’s astronomer, Dr. Boeddicker, who de 
voted five years to its delineation, shows us that there is no actua 
division in any portion of it in the northern hemisphere, but tha 
everywhere, throughout its whole width, it consists of numerou£ 
intermingled streams and branches, varying greatly in lumi 
nosity, and with many faint or barely distinguishable extension 
along its margins, yet forming one unmistakable nebulous belt 
and the same general character applies to it in the southeri 
hemisphere as delineated by Dr. Gould. 

Another feature, which is well shown to the eye by these mon 
accurate maps, is the regular curvature of the central line of th 
Milky Way. We can judge of this almost sufficiently by th 
eye ; but if, with a pair of compasses, we find the proper radiui 
and centre of curvature, we shall see that the true circular curv< 
is always in the very centre of the nebulous mass, and the sami 
radius applied in the same manner to the opposite hemisphere 
gives a similar result. It will be noted that as the Milky Wai 
is obliquely situated on these charts, the centre of the curve wil 
be about in R. A. Oh. 40m. in the map of the southern hemisphere 
and in R. A. 12h. 40m. in that of the northern hemisphere 
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while the radius of curvature will be about the length of the 
chord of eight hours of R. A. as measured on the margin of the 
maps. This great regularity of curve of the central line of the 
Galaxy strongly suggests rotation as the only means by which it 
could have originated and be maintained. 

THJE 80LAE CLXT8TEE 

Astronomers arc now generally agreed that there is a cluster 
of stars of which our sun forms a part, though its exact dimen- 
sions, form, and limits arc still under discussion. Sir William 
Hcrschel long ago arrived at the conclusion that the Milky Way 
“ consists of stars very differently scattered from those imme- 
diately around us.” Dr. Gould believed that there were about 
five hundred bright stars much nearer to us than the Milky Way, 
which he termed the solar cluster. And Miss Clerke observes 
that the actual existence of such a cluster is indicated by the fact 
that “ an enumeration of the stars in photometric order discloses 
a systematic excess of stars brighter than the ^th magnitude, 
making it certain that there is an actual condensation in the 
neighbourhood of the sun — that the average allowance of cubical 
space per star is smaller within a sphere enclosing him with a 
radius, say, of 140 light-years, than further away.” ^ 

But the moat interesting inquiry into this subject is that by 
Professor Kapteyn of Groningen, one of the most painstaking stu- 
dents of the distribution of the stars. He founds his conclusions 
mainly on the proper motions of the stars, this being the best 
’ The Syttem of the Stare, p. 385. 
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general indication of distance in the absence of actual determina- 
tion of parallax. He made use of the proper motions and the 
spectra of more than two thousand stars, and he finds that a con- 
siderable body of stars having large proper motions, and also 
presenting the solar type of spectra, surround our sun in all 
directions, and show no increased density, as the more distant 
stars do, towards the Milky Way. He finds also that towards the 
centre of this cluster stars are far closer together than near its 
outer limits (he says there are ninety-eight times as many), that 
it is roughly spherical in shape, and that the maximum compres- 
sion is, as nearly as can be ascertained, at the centre of the circle 
of the Milky Way, while the sun is at some distance away from 
this central point.^ 

It is a very suggestive fact that most of the stars belonging 
to this cluster have spectra of the solar type, which indicates that 
they are of the same general chemical constitution as our sun, 
and are also at about the same stage of evolution ; and this may 
well have arisen from their origin in a great nebulous mass sit- 
uated at or near the centre of the galactic plane, and probably 
revolving round their common centre of gravity. 

As Kapteyn’s result was based on materials which were not so 
full or reliable as those now available, Professor S. Newcomb has 
examined the question himself, using two recent lists of stars, one 
limited to those having proper motions of 10" a year, of which 
there are S95, and the other of nearly 1500 stars with “ appre- 
ciable proper motions.” They are situated in two zones, each 

^ This account of Professor Kapteyn’s research is taken from an article by 
Miss A. M. Cierke in Knowledge^ April, 1893. 
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about 5“ in breath and cutting across the Milky Way in different 
parts of its course. They afford, therefore, a good test of the 
distribution of these nearer stars with regard to the Galaxy. 
The result is, that on the average these stars are not more numer- 
ous in or near the Milky Way than elsewhere; and Pi’ofessor 
Newcomb expresses himself on this point as follows: The con- 
clusion is interesting and important. If we should blot out from 
the sky all the stars having no proper motion large enough to 
be detected, we should find remaining stars of all magnitudes; 
but they would be scattered almost uniformly over the sky, and 
show little or no tendency to crowd towards the Galaxy, unless, 
perhaps, in the region near 19h. of Right Ascension.” ^ 

A little consideration will show that, as the stars of all mag- 
nitudes which are, on the average, nearest to us are spread over 
the sky in “ all directions ” and almost uniformly,” this neces- 
sarily implies that they form a cluster or group, and that our 
sun is somewhere not very far from the centre of this group. 
Again, Professor Newcomb refers to the remarkable equality 

' The Starsj p. 256. The region here referred to is that where the Milky 
Way has its greatest width (though nearly as wide in the part exactly oppo- 
site), and where it may perhaps extend somewhat in our direction. 

Miss A. M. Clerke informs me that in April, 1901, Kapteyn withdrew the 
conclusions arrived at in 1S93, as being founded on illegitimate reasoning as 
to the relation of parallaxes to proper motions. But as this relation is stiU 
accepted, under certain limitations, by Professor Newcomb and other astron- 
omers, who have arrived independently at very similar results, it seems not 
improbable that, after all. Professor Kapteyn’s conclusions may not require 
very much modification. Professor Newcomb also tells us (The Stars, p. 
214, footnote) that he has seen the latest of Professor Kapteyn’s papers, 
down to 1901; but he does not therefore express any doubt as to his own 
conclusions as here referred to. 
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in the number of stars in opposite directions from us. We do 
not detect any marked difference between the numbers lying 
round the opposite poles of the Galaxy, nor, so far as known, be- 
tween the star-density in different regions at equal distances from 
the Milky Way” {The Stars, p. 315). And again he refers 
to the same question at p. 317, where he says : “ So far as we can 
judge from the enumeration of the stars in all directions, and 
from the aspect of the Milky Way, our system is near the centre 
of the stellar universe.” 

It will, I think, now be clear to my readers that the four main 
astronomical propositions stated in my article which appeared 
in the New York Independent and in the Fortnightly Review, 
and which were either denied or declared to be unproved by my 
astronomical critics, have been shown to be supported by so many 
converging lines of evidence, that it is no longer possible to deny 
that they are, at least provisionally, fairly well established. 
These facts are, (1) that the stellar universe is not of infinite 
extent; (2) that our sun is situated in the central plane of the 
Milky Way; (3) that it is also situated near to the centre of 
that plane; (4) that we are surrounded by a group or cluster 
of stars of unknown extent, which occupy a place not far removed 
from the centre of the galactic plane, and therefore, near to the 
centre of our universe of stars. 

Not only are these four propositions each supported by con- 
verging lines of evidence, including some which I believe have 
not before been adduced in their support, but a number of astron- 
omers, admittedly of the first rank, have arrived at the same 
conclusions as to the bearing of the evidence, and have expressed 
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their convictions in the clearest manner, as quoted by me. It is 
their conclusions which I appeal to and adopt ; yet my two chief 
astronomical critics positively deny that there is any valid evi- 
dence of the finiteness of the stellar universe, which one of them 
terms a myth,” and he even accuses me of having started it. 
Both of them, however, agree in stating very strongly one objec- 
tion to my main thesis — that our central position (not neces- 
sarily at the precise centre) in the stellar universe has a meaning 
and a purpose, in connection with the development of life and of 
man upon this earth, and, so far as we Tcnow, here only. With 
this one objection, the only one that in my opinion has the slight- 
est weight, I will now proceed to deal. 

THE sun’s motion THROUGH SPACE 


The two astronomers who did me the honour to criticise my origi- 
nal article, laid the greatest stress on the fact, that even if I had 
proved that the sun now occupied a nearly central position in 
the great star-system, it was really of no importance whatever, 
because, at the rate the sun was travelling, “ five million years ago 
we were deep in the actual stream of the Milky Way ; five million 
years hence we shall have completely crossed the gulf which it 
encircles, and again be a member of one of its constituent groups, 
but on the opposite side. And ten million years are regarded by 
geologists and biologists as but a trifle on account to meet their 
demands upon the bank of Time.” Thus speaks one of my 
critics. The other is equally crushing. He says : ‘‘ If there 
is a centre to the visible universe, and if we occupy it to-day, we 
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certainly did not do so yesterday, and shall not do so to-morrow. 
The Solar System is known to be moving among the stars with a 
velocity which would carry us to Sirius within 100,000 years, 
if we happened to be travelling in his direction, as we are not. 
In the 50 or 100 million years during which, according to geol- 
ogists, this earth has been a habitable globe, we must have passed 
by thousands of stars on the right hand and on the left. . . . 
In his eagerness to limit the universe in space, Dr. Wallace has 
surely forgotten that it is equally important, for his purpose, 
to limit it in time; but incomparably more difficult in the face 
of ascertained facts. . . . Indeed, so far from our having 
tranquilly enjoyed a central position in unbroken continuity 
for scores or perhaps hundreds of millions of years, we should 
in that time have traversed the universe from boundary to 
boundary/’ ^ 

Now the average reader of these two criticisms, taking account 
of the high official position of both writers, would accept their 
statements of the case as being demonstrated facts, requiring 
no qualification whatever, and would conclude that my whole 
argument had been thereby rendered worthless, and all that I 
founded upon it a fantastic dream. But if, on the other hand, 
I can show that their stated facts as to the sun’s motion are by 
no means demonstrated, because founded upon assumptions which 
may be quite erroneous; and further, that if the facts should 
turn out to be substantially correct, they have both omitted to 
state well-known and admitted qualifications which render the 
conclusions they derive from the facts very doubtful, then the 
^ See Knowledge and The Fortnightly Beview of April, 1903, 
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average reader will learn the valuable lesson that official advo- 
cacy, whether in medicine, law, or science, is never to be accepted 
till the other side of the case has been heard. Let us see, there- 
fore, what the facts really are. 

Professor Simon Newcomb calculates that, if there are one 
hundred million stars in the stellar universe each five times the 
mass of our sun, and spread over a space which light would re- 
quire thirty thousand years to cross, then any mass traversing 
such a system with a velocity of more than twenty-five miles a 
second would fly off into infinite space never to return. Now 
as there are many stars which have, apparently, very much more 
than this velocity, it would follow that the visible universe is un- 
stable. It also implies that these great velocities were not ac- 
quired in the system itself, but that the bodies which possess them 
must have entered it from without, thus requiring other universes 
as the feeders of our universe. 

For the accuracy of the above statement the authority of Pro- 
fessor Newcomb is an ample guarantee; but there may be modi- 
fications required in the data on which it is founded, and these 
may greatly alter the result. If I do not mistake, the estimate 
of a hundred million stars is founded on actual counts or esti- 
mates of stars of successive magnitudes in different parts of 
the heavens, and it does not include either those of the denser 
star-clusters nor the countless millions just beyond the reach 
of telescopes in the Milky Way. Neither does it make allow- 
ance for the dark stars supposed by some astronomers to be 
many times more numerous than the bright ones, nor for the 
vast number of the nebulae, great and small, in calculating the 
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total mass of the stellar system.^ In his latest work Professor 
Newcomb says, The total number of stars is to be counted by 
hundreds of millions ” ; and hence the controlling power of the 
system on bodies within it will be many times greater than that 
given above, and might even be ample to retain within its bounds 
such a rapidly moving star as Arcturus, which is believed to be 
travelling at the rate of more than three hundred miles a second. 
But there is another very important limitation to the conclusions 
to be drawn from Professor Newcomb’s calculation. It assumes 
the stars to be nearly uniformly distributed through the whole 
of the space to which the system extends. But the facts are very 
different. The existence of clusters, some of which comprise 
many thousands of stars, is one example of irregularity of distri- 
bution, and any one of these larger clusters would probably be 
able to change the course of even the swiftest stars passing near 
it. The larger nebulae might have the same effect, since the late 
Mr. Ranyard, taking all his data so as to produce a minimum 
result, calculated the probable mass of the Orion nebula to be 
four and a half million times that of the sun, and there may be 
many other nebulae equally large. But far more important is 
the fact of the vast ring of the Milky Way, which is no-w uni- 
versally held by astronomers to be, not only apparently but 
really, more densely crowded with stars and also with vast masses 
of nebulous matter than any other part of the heavens, so that it 

' Sir R. Ball in an article in Good Words (April, 1903) says that lumin- 
osity is an exceptional phenomenon in nature, and that luminous stars are 
but the glow-worms and fire-flies of the universe, as compared with the 
myriads of other animals. 
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may possibly comprise within itself a very large proportion of 
the whole of the matter of the visible universe. This is rendered 
more probable by the fact that the great majority of star-clus- 
ters lie along its course, most of the huge gaseous stars belong 
to it, while the occurrence there only of new stars is evidence 
of a superabundance of matter in various forms leading to fre- 
quent heat-producing collisions, just as the frequent occurrence 
of meteoric showers on our earth is evidence of the superabund- 
ance of meteoric matter in the solar system. 

It is recognised by mathematicians that within any great sys- 
tem of bodies subject to the law of gravitation there can be no 
such thing as motion of any of them in a straight line ; neither 
can any amount of motion arise within such a system through 
the action of gravitation alone capable of carrying any of its 
masses out of the system. The ultimate tendency must be 
towards condensation rather than towards dispersal. 

It seems, therefore, only reasonable to consider whatever mo- 
tions and whatever velocities we find among the stars, as having 
been produced by the gravitative power of the larger aggrega- 
tions, modified perhaps by electrical repulsive forces, by colli- 
sions, and by the results of those collisions; and we may look 
to the changes now visibly going on in some of the nebulae and 
clusters as indications of the forces that have probably brought 
about the actual condition of the whole stellar universe. 

If we examine the beautiful photographs of nebulas by Pr. 
Roberts and other observers, we find that they are of many forms. 
Some are extremely irregular and almost like patches of cirrus 
clouds, but a large number are either distinctly spiral in form, or 
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show indications of becoming spiral, and this has been found to 
be the case even with some of the large irregular nebulae. Then 
again we have numerous ring-formed nebulae, usually with a star 
involved in dense nebulosity in the centre, separated by a dark 
space of various widths from the outer ring. All these kinds 
of nebulae have stars involved in them, and apparently forming 
part of their structure, while others which do not differ in ap- 
pearance from ordinary stars are believed by Dr. Roberts to lie 
between us and the nebula. In the case of many of the spiral 
nebulae, stars are often strung along the coils of the spiral, while 
other curved lines of stars are seen just outside the nebula, so 
that it is impossible to avoid the conclusion that both are really 
connected with it, the outer lines of stars indicating a former 
greater extension of the nebula whose material has been used up 
in the growth of these stars. Some of these spiral nebulae show 
beautifully regular convolutions, and these usually have a large 
central star-like mass, as in M. 100 Comae and I. 84 Comae, in 
Voh II. PL 14 of Dr. Roberts’s photographs. The straight 
white streaks across the nebula of the Pleiades and some others 
are believed by Dr. Roberts to be indications of spiral nebulae 
seen edgewise. In other cases, clusters of stars are more or less 
nebulous, and the arrangement of the stars seems to indicate their 
development from a spiral nebula. It is to be noted that many 
of the objects classed as planetary nebulae by Sir John Herschel 
are shown by the best photographs to be really of the ring-type, 
though often with a very narrow division between the ring and 
the central mass. This form may therefore be of frequent 
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But if this annular form with some kind of central nucleus, 
often very large, is produced under certain conditions by the 
action of the ordinary laws of motion upon more or less extensive 
masses of discrete matter, why may not the same laws acting 
upon similar matter once dispersed over the whole extent of the 
existing stellar universe, or even beyond what are now its furthest 
limits, have led to the aggregation of the vast annular formation 
of the Milky Way, with all the subordinate centres of concen- 
tration or dispersal to be found within or around it? And if 
this is a reasonable conception, may we not hope that by a con- 
centration of attention upon a few of the best marked and most 
favourably situated annular and spiral systems, sufficient knowl- 
edge of their internal motions may be obtained which may serve 
as a guide to the kind of motion we may expect to find in the 
great galactic ring and its subordinate stars? We may then 
perhaps discover that the proper motions of the stars, and of 
our sun, which now seem so erratic, are really all parts of a 
series of orbital movements limited and controlled by the forces 
of the great system to which they belong, so that, if not mathe- 
matically stable, they may yet be sufficiently so to endure for some 
thousand millions of years. 

It is a suggestive fact that the calculated position of the 

solar apex ” — the point towards which our sun appears to 
move — ^is now found to be much more nearly in the plane of the 
Milky Way than the position first assigned to it, and Professor 
Newcomb adopts, as most likely to be accurate, a point near the 
bright star Vega in the constellation Lyra. Other calculators 
have placed it still further east, while Rancken and Otto Stumpe 
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assign it a position actually in the Milky Way; and Mr. G. C 
Bompas concludes that the sun’s plane of motion nearly coincide 
with that of the Galaxy, M. Rancken found that 106 stars nea 
the Milky Way showed, in their very small proper motions, 
drift along it in a direction from Cassiopeia towards Orion, an 
this, it is supposed, may be partly due to our sun’s motion in a 
opposite direction. 

In many other parts of the heavens there are groups of stai 
which have almost identical proper motions — a phenomenc 
which the late R. A Proctor termed “ star-drift and he esp 
cially pointed out that five of the stars of the Great Bear wei 
all drifting in the same direction; and although this has bee 
denied by later writers, Professor Newcomb, in his recent boc 
on The Stars, declares that Proctor was right, and explains thi 
the error of his critics was due to not making allowance for tl 
divergence of the circles of right ascension. The Pleiades ai 
another group, the stars of which drift in the same direction, au 
it is a most suggestive fact that photographs now show this clu 
ter to be embedded in a vast nebula, which, therefore, has also 
proper motion ; but some of the smaller stars do not partake c 
it. Three stars in Cassiopeia also move together, and no doul 
many other similarly connected groups remain to be discoverer 

These facts have a very important bearing on the question c 
the motion of cur sun in space. For this motion has been dete; 
mined by comparing the motions of large numbers of stars whic 
are assumed to be wholly independent of each other, and to mov 
as it were, at random. Miss A. M. Clerke, in her System of tl 
Stars, puts this point very clearly, as follows : “ For the assumj 
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tion that thc! absolute movements of the stars have no preference 
for one direction over another, fonns the basis of all investiga- 
tions liilherto conducted into the translatory advance of the solar 
system. ^Plie little fabric ot laboriously acquired knowledge 
regarding it at once crumbles if that basis has to be removed. 
In all investigatioxis of the huu\s movement, thc movements of the 
stars have been regarded ms casual irregularities; should they 
prove to he in any visible degree systematic, the mode of treat- 
ment adopted (and there is no otlier at present open to us) be- 
comes inviilid, and its results null and void. The point is then 
of singular interest, and the evidence bearing upon it deserves 
our utmost aitentiem.’’ 

Mr. W. H. H. Monck, a well-known astronomer, takes thc same 
view. lie says : The proof of this motion rests on thc assump- 
tion that if we take a sufHeient number of stars, their real motions 
in all directions will l)t‘ ^^cjual, and that therefore the apparent 
prepcmderances vvduc’h we observe in particular directions result 
f rom the rent mtd ion of tin* sun. But there is no Impossibility in a 
systematic motion of the majority of the stars used in these re- 
searches which might reconcile the observed facts with a motion- 
less sum And, in thc smmd place, if thc sun is not in the exact 
centre of gravity of thc universe, we might expect him to be 
moving in an orbit around this centre of gravity, and our ob- 
servations on his actual motion are not sufficiently numerous or 
accurate to enable us to affirm that he is moving in a right line 
ratlum tlum such an orbit.” 

Now this ** systematic motion,” which would render all cal- 
culations as to the sun^s motion inaccurate or even altogether 
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worthless, \s by tunny nstroutnuers lirld lo lu* uu uhsen'ocl reality. 
The Htar-drift, first puuited out hy Proctor, 1ms been shown to 
exist in nuuiy other f^roups of st/irs, whlh* the curious arranges 
ineuts of stars all over the heavens in straight lines, or regular 
curves, or spirals, st rongly suggests a wide extension of the same 
kirul of relation. But even nun’e extensive systematic inoveuienlH 
have been oliserved or suggeste<l hy astronomers. Sir I). (Jill, 
hy an extensive research, helieves that he has fouml indientiouH of 
a rotation of tht‘ Indghtcr fixed stars ns a whole in regard to the 
fainter fixed stars as a whole, Mr. Maxwell Hall has also found 
indicationH of a mt)vement of a large group t>f stars, including 
our sun, around a common centre, situated in a direction ttiwardn 
Hpsilon Atulromedas and at a distance of nlnmt 490 years of 
light-travel. I'hese last two nudions are lud yvt estahllshed; 
hut iliey Heann tcj pr<n*e two important finds (a) that taninent 
astronomers believe that svstematic mtdions must exist 



among the stars, or tliey would md ih'vtde so much labour to the 
search fm’ them; and (h) that extensive systematic motions of 
some kind do exist, or even tliese results wtiuld lud have Imm ob- 
tained, 

Mr. W. VV. ('ampbell, of the Lick Observatory, thus remarka 
on the uncertainty of determinations of the sinps motions; **The 
motion of tlie solar system is a purely relative quantity. It 
refers to specified groups of stars. The ri^sults for various 
groups may tliffer widely, and all W correct. It would he easy 
to select a grtnip of stars with reference tti which the solar mothm 
would he reversed IHCP from tlse vidues aHsigned above’* 
jjhymd Jmirmdf vol. xiii. p. BT» 1901). 
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It must be remembered that, within a uniform cluster of stars, 
each moving round the common centre of gravity of the whole 
cluster, Kepler’s laws do not prevail, the law being that the angu- 
lar velocities are all identical, so that the more distant stars move 
faster than those nearer the centre, subject to modifications, how- 
ever, due to the varying density of the cluster. But if the clus- 
ter is nearly globular, there must be stars moving round the 
centre in every plane, and this would lead to apparent motions in 
many directions as viewed by us, although those which were mov- 
ing in the same plane as ourselves would, when compared with 
remote stars outside the cluster, appear to be all moving in the 
same direction and at the same rate, forming, in fact, one of those 
drifting systems of stars already referred to-. Again, if in the 
process of formation of our cluster, smaller aggregations already 
having a rotatory motion were drawn into it, this might lead to 
their revolving in an opposite direction to those which were 
formed from the original nebula, thus increasing the diversities 
of apparent motion. 

The evidence now briefly set forth fully justifies, I submit, the 
remarks as to the statements of my astronomical critics at the 
beginning of this section. They have both given the accepted 
views as to direction and rate of movement of our sun without 
any qualification whatever, as if they were astronomical facts of 
the same certainty and the same degree of accuracy as the sun’s 
distance from the earth; and they will assuredly have been so 
understood by the great body of non-mathematical readers. It 
appears, however, if the authorities I have quoted are right, that 
the whole calculation rests upon certain assumptions, which are 
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certainly to some extent, and may be to a very large extent, 
erroneous. This is my reply to one part of their criticism. 

In the next place, they both assert, or imply, not only that 
the sun’s motion is now in a straight line, but that it has been 
in a straight line from some enormously remote period when it 
first entered the stellar system on one side, and will so continue 
to move till it reaches the utmost bounds of that system on the 
other side. And this is stated by them both, not as a possi- 
bility, but as a certainty. They use such terms as “ must ” and 
“ will be,” leaving no room for any doubt whatever. But such a 
result implies the abrogation of the law of gravitation, since 
under its action motion in a straight line in the midst of thou- 
sands or millions of suns of various sizes is an absolute impossi- 
bility ; while it also implies that the sun must have been started 
on its course from some other system outside the Milky Way, 
with such a precise determination of direction as not to collide 
with, or even make a near approach to, any one of the suns or 
clusters of suns, or vast nebulous masses, during its passage 
through the very midst of the stellar universe. 

This is my reply to the main point of their criticism, and I 
think I am justified in saying that nothing in my whole article is 
so demonstrably baseless as the statements I have now examined. 

Considering then the whole bearing of the evidence, I refuse 
to accept the unsupported dicta of those who would have us be- 
lieve that our admitted position not far from the centre of the 
stellar universe is a mere temporary coincidence of no signifi- 
cance whatever ; or that our sun and hosts of other similar orbs 
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near to us have come together by an accident, and are being dis- 
persed into surrounding space, never to meet again. Until this 
is proved by indisputable evidence, it seems to me far more prob- 
able that we are moving in an orbit of some kind around the 
centre of gravity of a vast cluster, as determined by the investi- 


gations of Kapteyn, Newcomb, and other astronomers ; and, con- ^ 

sequently, that the nearly central position we now occupy may [ 

be a permanent one. For even if our sun’s orbit should have f 

a diameter a thousand times that of Neptune, it would be but 

a small fraction of the diameter of the Milky Way ; while so vast || 

is the scale of our universe, that it might be even a hundred thou- f| 

sand times as great and still leave us deeply immersed in the solar 


cluster, and very much nearer to the dense central portion than 
to its more diffused outer regions. 

Here the subject may be left for the present. After having 
studied the evidence afforded by the essential conditions of life- 
development on the earth, and the numerous indications that 
these conditions do not exist on any of the other planets of the 
solar system, it may be again touched upon in a general review of 
the conclusions arrived at. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE TINIFORMITY OF MATTER AND ITS LAWS THROE OHOTJT THE 
STELLAR UNIVERSE 

I HAVE shown in the second chapter of this work that none of 
the previous writers, on the question of the habitability of the 
other planets have really dealt with the subject in any adequate 
manner, since not only do they appear to be quite unaware of 
the delicate balance of conditions which alone renders organic 
life possible on any planet, but they have altogether omitted any 
reference to the fact that not only must the conditions be such 
as to render life possible tiow ^ but these conditions must have per- 
sisted during the long geological epochs needed for the slow 
development of life from its most rudimentary forms. It will 
therefore be necessary to enter into some details both as to the 
physical and chemical essentials for a continuous development 
of organic life, and also into the combination of mechanical and 
physical conditions which are required on any planet to render 
such life possible, 

THE UNIFORMITY OF MATTER 

One of the most important and far-reaching of the discoveries 
due to the spectroscope, is that of the wonderful identity of the 
elements and material compounds in earth and sun, stars and 
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ncbulir, and also of the identity of the physical and chemical 
laws that determine the states and forms assumed by matter. 
More than half the total number of the known elements have been 
already detected in the sun, including all those which compose 
the bulk of the earth’s solid material, with the one exception of 
oxygen. Hiis is a very large proportion when we consider the 
very peculiar conditions winch enable us to detect them. For 
wc can only recognise an element in the sun when it exists at its 
surface in an incandescent state, and also above its surface in the 
form of a somewhat cooler gas. Many of the elements may 
rarely or never be brought to the surface of so vast a body, or if 
they do sometimes appear there, it may not be in sufficient quan- 
tity or in sufficient purity to pnxluce any hands in the spectro- 
scope, while the cooler gas or vapour may either not l)e present, 
or be so dispersed as not to prodiUH‘sufficient absorption to render 
its spectral lines visible. Again, it is believed that many elements 
are disscKuated by the intense heat of the sun, and may not be 
recognisable by us, or they may only exist fit its surface in a com- 
pound form unknown on the earth; and in some such way those 
lines of the sohir spectmin which remain still unrecognised may 
have been produced. One of these unknown lines was that of 
Helium, a gas found sexm aften^uirds in the rare mineral 
‘‘ Clevite and since detcTbal frequently in many stars. Some 
of the stars have spectra very closely resembling that of the sun. 
The dark lines are almost as numerous, and most of them corre- 
spond accurately with solar lines, so that wo cannot doubt their 
having almost exactly the same chemical constitution, and being 
also in the same condition as regards heat and stage of develop- 
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important gaps in the series of solar and stellar elements. It 
may be noted that although meteorites have supplied no new ele- 
ments they have furnished examples of some new combinations of 
these elements forming minerals distinct from any found in our 
rocks. 

The fact of the occurrence in meteorites not only of minerals 
which are peculiar to them or are found on the earth, but also 
of structures resembling our breccias, veins, and even slicken- 
side surfaces, has been held to be opposed to the meteoritic theory 
of the origin of suns and planets, because they are, it is said, thus 
proved to be the fragments of suns or worlds, not their primary 
constituents. But these cases are exceptional, and Mr. Sorby, 
who made a special study of meteorites, concluded that their 
materials have usually been in a state of fusion or even of vapour, 
as they now exist in the sun, and that they became condensed into 
minute globular particles, which afterwards collected into larger 
masses, and may have been broken up by mutual impact, and 
again and again become aggregated together — thus presenting 
features which are completely in accordance with the meteoritic 
theory. 

But, quite recently, Mr. T. C. Chamberlin has applied the 
theory of tidal distortion to showing how solid bodies in space, 
without ever coming into actual contact, must sometimes be tom 
apart or disrupted into numerous fragments by passing near 
to each other. Especially when a small body passes near a much 
larger one, there is a certain distance of approach (termed the 
Roche limit) when the rapidly increasing force of gravity will 
be sufficient to tear asunder the smaller body and cause the frag- 
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ments either to circulate around it or to be dispersed in space.^ 
In this way, therefore, those larger meteorites which exhibit 
planetary structure may have been produced. Of course they 
would rarely have been true planets attached to a sun, but more 
frequently some of the smaller dark suns, which may possess 
many of the physical characteristics of planets, and of which 
there may be myriads in the stellar spaces. 

On the whole, then, we have positive knowledge of the existence, 
in the sun, stars, and planetary and stellar spaces, of such a large 
proportion of the elements of our globe, and so few indications 
of any not forming part of it, that we are justified in the state- 
ment, that the whole stellar universe is, broadly speaking, con- 
structed of the same series of elementary substances as those we 
can study upon our earth, and of which the whole realm of 
nature, animal, vegetable, and mineral, is composed. The evi- 
dence of this identity of substance is really far more complete 
than we could expect, considering the very limited means of in- 
quiry that we possess ; and we shall, therefore, not be justified in 
assuming that any important difference exists. 

When we pass from the elements of matter to the laws which 
govern it, we also find the clearest proofs of identity. That the 
fundamental law of gravitation extends to the whole physical uni- 
verse is rendered almost certain by the fact that double stars 
move round their common centre of gravity in elliptical orbits 
which correspond well with both observation and calculation. 
That the laws of light are the same both here and in inter-plan- 
etary space is indicated by the fact that the actual measurement 
^The AstropJiysical Journal^ vol. xiv., July, 1901, p. 17. 
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of the velocity of light on the earth’s surface gives a result so 
completely identical with that prevailing to the limits of the 
solar system, that the measurement of the sun’s distance, by 
means of the eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites combined with the 
measured velocity of light, agrees almost exactly with that ob- 
tained by means of tlie transits of Venus, or through our nearest 
approach to the planets Mars or Eros. 

Again, the more recondite laws of light are found to be identi- 
cal in sun and stars with those obser\Td within the narrow bounds 
of laboratory experiments. Tine minute change of position of 
spectral lines caused by the source of light moving towards or 
away from us enables us to determine this kind of motion in the 
most distant stars, in the planets, or in the moon, and these 
results can be tested by the motion of tlie earth either in its orbit 
or in its rotation ; and these latter tests agree with the theoretical 
determination of what must occur, dependent on the wave-lengths 
of the different dark lines of the solar spectrum determined by 
measurements in the laboratory. 

In like manner, minute changes in the widening or narrowing 
of spectral lines, their splitting up, their increase or decrease in 
number, and their arrangement so as to form flutings, can all 
be interpreted by experiments in the laboratory, slmwing that 
such phenomena are due to alterations of temperature, of pres- 
sure, or of the magnetic field, thus proving that the very same 
physical and chemical laws act in the same way here and in the 
remotest depths of space. 

These various discoveries give us the certain conviction that 
the whole material universe is essentially one, both as regards the 
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action of physical and chemical laws, and also in its mechanical 
relations of form and structure. It consists throughout of the 
very same elements with which we are so familiar on our earth; 
the same ether whose vibrations bring us light and heat, elec- 
tricity and magnetism, and a whole host of other mysterious 
and as yet imperfectly known forces; gravitation acts through- 
out its vast extent; and in whatever direction and by whatever 
means we obtain a knowledge of the stellar universe, we find the 
same mechanical, physical, and chemical laws prevailing as upon 
our earth, so that we have in some cases been actually enabled to 
reproduce in our laboratories phenomena with which we had first 
become acquainted in the sun or among the stars. 

We may therefore feel it to be an almost certain conclusion 
that — the elements being the same, the laws which act upon, and 
combine, and modify those elements being the same — organised 
living beings wherever they may exist in this universe must be, 
fundamentally, and in essential nature, the same also. The out- 
ward forms of life, if they exist elsewhere, may vary almost in- 
finitely, as they do vary on the earth; but, throughout all this 
variety of form — ^from fungus or moss to rose-bush, palm, or oak ; 
from mollusc, worm, or butterfly to humming-bird, elephant, or 
man — the biologist recognises a fundamental unity of substance 
and of structure, dependent on the absolute; requirements of the 
growing, moving, developing, living organism, built up of the 
same elements, combined in the same proportions, and subject to 
the same laws. We do not say that organic life could not exist 
under altogether diverse conditions from those which we know or 
can conceive, conditions which may prevail in other universes 
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constructed quite differently from ours, where other substances 
replace the matter and ether of our universe, and where other 
laws prevail. But, within the universe we know, there is not the 
slightest reason to suppose organic life to be possible, except 
under the same general conditions and laws which prevail here. 
We will, therefore, now proceed to describe, very generally, what 
are the conditions essential to the existence and the continuous 
development of vegetable and animal life. 



CHAPTER X 

THE ESSENTIAL CHARACTERS OF THE LIVING ORGANISM 

Before trying to comprehend the physical conditions on any 
planet which are essential for the development and maintenance 
of a varied and complex system of organic life comparable to that 
of our earth, we must obtain some knowledge of what life is, and 
of the fundamental nature and properties of the living organism. 

Physiologists and philosophers have made many attempts to 
define life,” but in most cases in aiming at absolute generality 
they have been vague and uninstructive. Thus De Blainville 
defined it as The twofold internal movement of composition 
and decomposition, at once general and continuous ” ; while Her- 
bert Spencer’s latest definition was Life is the continuous ad- 
justment of internal relations to external relations.” But 
neither of these is sufficiently precise, explanatory, or distinc- 
tive, and they might almost be applied to the changes occurring 
in a sun or planet, or to the elevation and gradual formation of 
a continent. One of the oldest definitions, that of Aristotle, 
seems to come nearer the mark: “ Life is the assemblage of the 
operations of nutrition, growth, and destruction.” But these 
definitions of “ life ” are unsatisfactory, because they apply to 
an abstract idea rather than to the actual living organism. The 
marvel and mystery of life, as we know it, resides in the 
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body which manifests it, and this living body the definitions 
ignore. 

The essential points in the living body, as seen in its higher 
developments, are, first, that it consists throughout of highly 
complex but very unstable forms of matter, every particle of 
which is in a continual state of growth or decay ; that it absorbs 
or appropriates dead mutter from witliout; takes this matter into 
the interior of its body ; acts upon it mechanically and chemically, 
rejecting what is useless or hurtful; and so ti'ansforming the 
remainder as to renew every atom of its own structure, internal 
and external, at the same time throwing off, particle by particle, 
all the worn-out or <lead portions of its own substance. Secondly, 
in order to be able to do all this, its whole body is permeated 
throughout by branching vessels or porous tissues, by which 
liquids and gases can reach every part and carry on the various 
processes of nutrition and excretion above referred to. As Pro- 
fessor Burdon Sanderson well puts it: Tlie most distinctive 
peculiarity of living matter as compared with non-living is, that 
it is ever changing while ever the smne.*’ And these changes 
are the more remarkable because they are accompanied, and even 
produc(*d, by a very large amount of mechanical work-in ani- 
mals by means of tlieir nontud activities in search of food, in 
assimilating that food, in continually renewing and building up 
their whole organism, and in many other ways; in plants by 
buihling up their structure, which often involves raising tons 
of material high into the air, as in forest trees. As a recent 
writer puts it : ** The most prominent, and perhaps the most 
fundamental, phenomenon of life is what may be described as 
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the Energy Traffic or the function of trading in energy. The 
chief physical function of living matter seems to consist in 
absorbing energy, storing it in a higher potential state, and 
afterwards partially expending it in the kinetic or active 
form.” ^ 

Thirdly — and perhaps most marvellous of all — all living 
organisms have the power of reproduction or increase, in the 
lowest forms by a process of self-division or “ fission,” as it is 
termed, in the higher by means of reproductive cells, which, 
though in their earliest stage quite indistinguishable physically 
or chemically in very different species, yet possess the mysterious 
power of developing a perfect organism, identical with its 
parents in all its parts, shapes, and organs, and so wonderfully 
resembling them, that the minutest distinctive details of size, 
form, and colour, in hair or feathers, in teeth or claws, in scales, 
spines, or crests, are reproduced with very close accuracy, though 
often involving metamorphic changes during growth of so 
strange a nature that, if they were not familiar to us but were 
narrated as occurring only in some distant and almost inacces- 
sible region, would be treated as travellers’ tales, incredible and 
impossible as those of Sindbad the Sailor. 

In order that the substance of living bodies should be able to 
undergo these constant changes while preserving the same form 
and structure in minute details — that they should be, as it were, 
in a constant state of flux while remaining sensibly unchanged, 
it is necessary that the molecules of which they are built up 
should be so combined as to be easily separated and as easily 
•Professor F. J. Allen; What is Life? 
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united — be, as it is termed, labile or flowing ; and this is brought 
about by their chemical composition, which, while consisting of 
few elements, is yet highly complex in structure, a large num- 
ber of chemical atoms being combined in an endless variety 
of ways. 

The physical basis of life, as Huxley termed it, is protoplasm, 
a substance which consists essentially of only four common ele- 
ments, the three gases, nitrogen, hydrogen, and oxygen, with 
the non-metallic solid, carbon ; hence all the special products of 
plants and animals are termed carbon-compounds, and their 
study constitutes one of the most extensive and intricate branches 
of modern chemistry. Their complexity is indicated by the 
fact that the molecule of sugar contains 45, and that of stearine 
no less than 173 constituent atoms. The chemical compounds 
of carbon are far more numerous than those of all the other 
chemical elements combined; and it is this wonderful variety and 
the complexity of its possible combinations which explain the 
fact, that all the various animal tissues — skin, horn, hair, nails, 
teeth, muscle, nerve, etc., consist of the same four elements (with, 
occasionally, minute quantities of sulphur, phosphorus, lime, 
silica, in some of them), as proved by the marvellous fact that 
these tissues are all produced as well by the grass-eating sheep 
or ox as by the fish- or flesh-eating seal or tiger. And the marvel 
is still further increased when we consider that the innumerable 
diverse substances produced by plants and animals are all formed 
out of the same three or four elements. Such are the endless 
variety of organic acids, from prussic acid to those of the various 
fruits ; the many kinds of sugars, gums, and starches ; the num- 
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required to produce these nitrogen-compounds is given up by 
thorn when undergoing further changes, and thus the production 
of aininonia by electricity in the atmosphere, and its being carried 
by rain into the soil, constitute the first steps in that long series 
of operations which culminates in the production of the higher 
forms of life. 

But the remarkable transformations and combinations con- 
tinually going oil in every living bo<ly, which are, in fact, the 
essential conditions of its life, are themselves dependent on certain 
physical conditions which must he always present. Professor 
Allen remarks: The sensitiveness of nitrogen, its proneness to 
change its state of combination and energy, appear to depend 
on certain conditions of temperature, pressure, etc., whicli exist 
at the surface' of this eartli. Most vital plienomena occur be- 
tween the temperature of freezing water and 104" F. If the 
general temperature of the eartirs surface rose or fell 72” F. 
(a small amount relatively), the whole course of life would be 
changed, even perchance to extinction.” 

Another important, and even more essential fact, in connection 
wdth life, is the existence in the atmosphere of a small but nearly 
constant pnqiortion of carbonic acid gas, this being the source 
from which the whole of tlie carbon in the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms is primarily derived. The leaves of plants absorb 
carbonic acid gas from the atmosphere, and the peculiar sub- 
stance, chlorophyll, from which they derive their green colour, 
has tlie power, under the Influence of sunlight, to decompose it, 
using the carbon to build up its own structure and giving out 
the oxygen. In the laboratory the carbon can only be separated 
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inrIatMilir rtiiiiigr?^ tnkr phirr ui Initsig rril?4 full uf intm^r firtiv* 
xilm, C\irrrni% riiijr%r Ihrungh thr prulupla.^tfi awl rrll ittp in 
r¥rry tiirrrlk^ii^ unit l»«4wrrii llir rrll% wlnrli nrr al%«i iinitrd by 
feitranihi of j»r«luphi.%iin *^r}ir ii%rtl mnl givni nff in rf^ipira” 

tkm mml iwitihklipii mtp ftuiifril m aii4 init^ suit rsrh |irnln|ikim 
pnrtirk* biimrcl rir nishnrnrcl Ihr rrntr^ *if sn arm «f tii^turb« 
nnrt*. Ihirr iintlnpia-f^m i-^ mllsirnrrit ripislfy hy at! ray^: ttmt 
a.WH*klrii with rtilnri»j»hv tl k nlTrrtrii by rrrtsifi mt awl vialft 
rap in psrtiriihir, Ttiw% r^|wTit«ll_^ thr mi unr^s, bring aliowt 
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the dissociation of the elements of the carbonic acid, the assimila- 
tion of the carbon, and the excretion of the oxygen.” ^ 

It is this vigorous life-activity ever at work in the leaves, the 
roots, and tlie sup-cells, that builds up the plant, in all Its won- 
drous beauty of bud and foliage, flower and fniit; and at the 
same time produces, either as useful or waste-products, all that 
wealth of odours and flavours, of colours and textures, of fibres 
and varied woods, of roots and tubers, of gums and oils and 
resins innumerable, that, taken altogether, render tlie world of 
vegetable life perhaps more varied, more beautiful, more enjoy- 
able, more indispensable to our bigber nature than even that of 
animals. But there is really no comparison between them. We 
could have plants without animals; we could not have animals 
without plants. And all this marvel and mystery of vegetable 
life, a mystery which we rarely ponder over because its effects 
arc so familiar, is usually held to be sufiicnently explained by the 
statement that it Is all due to the special properties of proto- 
plasm. Well might Huxley say, that protoplasm is not only a 
substance but a structure or mechanism, a mechanism kept at 
work by solar heat and light, and capable of producing a thou- 
sand times more varied and marvellous results than all tlie human 
mechanism ever invented. 

But besides absorbing carbonic acid from the atmosphere, 
separating and utilising the carbon and giving out the oxygon, 
plants as well as animals continually absorb oxygen from the 
atmosphere, and this is so universally the case that oxygen is 
said to be the food of protoplasm, without which it cannot con- 
‘Art. “Vegetable Physiology'* In Chamben*» EnnjclojmdUu 
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tinui* tfi livr; and st tla- pmihiir lull m\idt4*' ^^rnrhtrtMif 

tin* riialdr-* it In d** tin's ant! nl-ai in plnntii to 

abhnrh an rnniiiunn* mununt id' uatrr «rlt. 

But idthnugH prntn|i!snnH rnin|4r\ r}iriiiiral!v m tn ik*fy 
bi-in| 4 ^ an r-lal^nrafr '^Irtirtnrr nf nftiiiH hnilt up 
into a niidrrub^ in ^liirh rarli aUnn mind mxxipy tin tnm pkec 
(likt* rVrr_>’ rarvrtl ^fniir in a Cintliir rathrdralU y%4 jl 
%\vVi\ tally tlp’' *'4latiii5|| |«nnt nr nial*i'ial mil id ittliirli tlu* infn 
tiilrly %‘firiwl ^Iriirtnrr^s »»f la^inn utr luriurd. Tlir l•\lrn!H' 

iimhility and rlnuii^^nibdily %4 t!a- ^d,rii«i.nrr uf thr-^r iimlrnili^ 
rniili|r% thr prntf*|»!a.^m In Iw- I'nnt nnialH mndilird |w*th in r«in.H|i» 
tulinn fimi fnriii» aml» hy flir Mdiditulaai «*r uddifinn ttf ntlirr 
idriltmt-'s In 'irrvi* jinr ‘rinr^ ftlim 'udplair in small 

tjuantitirs alistirk-d and taidl mti* llir m«4rrnlar ’■drnrturr* pfn» 
tritk atr fnrmnl, ^riir^ir sir«- «d*niidant m ammal 

and i^ivr fhr inHirialnnii |»r«9|p*rlsr?$ t*! mrat» rhrr^t 
nthrr luiinnd fiwak; tail Ihry mrr f##iii$d in llir vruidabk* 

kin^dtmm r%|irrnil|)‘ m fiiit% mitl ^nir!'! m grans {^-“iuh idr, 

^rinsr iirr gnirridly ktimtn ii 2 tri«griirsrtisj und iirr vrry 

milrilitai^* l#nl imt w* rii^il%' dsgr^lsbk aa inral, iVnIriib r^ist 
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portant material present in protoplasm. This molecule is the 
most complex that is known; it always contains five and often 
six or even seven elements. The task of thoroughly understand- 
ing its composition is necessarily vast, and advance slow. But, 
little by little, the puzzle is being solved, and this final conquest 
of organic chemistry, when It does arrive, will furnish physiolo- 
gists with new light on many of the dark places of physiological 
science,’’ ^ 

What makes protoplasm and its modifications still more mar- 
vellous is the power it possesses of absorbing and moulding a 
number of other elements in various parts of living organisms 
for special uses. Sucli are silica In the stems of the grass 
family, lime and magnesia In the bones of animals, iron in blocxl, 
and many others. Besi<Ies the four elements constituting proto- 
plasm, most animfils and plants contain also in some parts of 
their structure sulphur, pliosphonis, chlorine, silicon, sodium, 
potassium, calcium, magnesium, and iron; while, less frequently, 
fluorine, iodine, bromine, lltluum, copper, manganese, and alumin- 
ium are also found in special organs or Htruetures; and the mole- 
cules of all these are carried by the protoplasmic fluids to the 
places where they are required and built into the living stnicturc, 
with the same precision and for similar ends as brick and stone, 
iron, slate, wood, and glass are eacli utilisecl In their proper 
places in any large huikllng.’* The organism, however, is not 
built, but grows. Every organ, every fibre, cell, or tissue is 

^ Address to the British Asaoelatlon, 190!2, Section Physiology, 

® This enumeration of Uie elementa Umt enter Into tlie structure of plants 
and animals is taken from Professor F. J. Allen’s paper already referred to. 
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formed from diverse materials, which are first decomposed into 
their elementary molecules, transformed by the protoplasm or by 
special solvents formed from it, carried to the places where they 
are needed by the vital fluids, and there built up atom by atom 
or molecule by molecule into the special structures of which they 
are to form a part. 

But even this marvel of growth and repair of every individual 
organism is far surpassed by the greater marvel of reproduc- 
tion. Every living thing of the higher orders arises from a 
single microscopic cell, when fertilised, as it is termed, by the 
absorption of another microscopic cell derived from a different 
individual. These cells are often, even under the highest powers 
of the microscope, hardly distinguishable from other cells which 
occur in all animals and plants and of which their structure is 
built up ; yet these special cells begin to grow in a totally dif- 
ferent manner, and instead of forming one particular part of 
the organism, develop inevitably into a complete living thing 
with all the organs, powers, and peculiarities of its parents, so 
as to be recognisably of the same species. If the simple growth 
of the fully formed organism is a mystery, what of this growth 
of thousands of complex organisms each with all its special pecu- 
liarities, yet all arising from minute germs or cells the diverse 
natures of which are wholly indistinguishable by the highest 
powers of the microscope This, too, is said to be the work of 
protoplasm under the influence of heat and moisture, and modem 
physiologists hope some day to learn how it is done.” It may 
be well here to give the views of a modem writer on this point. 
Referring to a difficulty which had been stated by Clerk-Maxwell 
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twenty-five years ago, that there was not room in the reproduc- 
tive cell for the millions of molecules needed to serve as the units 
of growth for all the dilFcrcnt atnicturcs in the body of the 
higher animals. Professor M’Keiidrick says: “But to-day, it 
is reasonable from existing data to suppovsc that the germinal 
vesicle might contain a million of millions of organic molecules. 
Complex arrangements of these molecules suited for the develop- 
ment of all tlic parts of a highly complicated organism, might 
satisfy all the demands of the theory of heredity. Doubtless 
the genn was a material system through and through. The 
conception of the physichst was, that molecules were in various 
states of movement; and the thinkers were striving toward a 
kinetic theory of molecules and of atoms of solid matter, which 
might be as fruitful as the kinetic theory of gases. There were 
motions atomic and molecular. It was conceivable that the 
peculiarities of vital action might be detonnined by the kind of 
motion that took place in the molecules of what we call living 
matter. It might he different in kind from some of the motions 
dealt witl) by physicists. I^ife is continually being created from 
non-living material — such, at least, is the existing view of growth 
by the assimilation of food. The creation of living matter out 
of non-living may be the transmission to the dead matter of 
molecular motions which are mi generis in form.” This is the 
modem physiological view of “ how it may be clone,” and it seems 
hardly more intelligible than the very old theory of the origin 
of stone axes, given by Adrianus TolHus in 1649, and quoted by 
Mr. E. B. Taylor, who says : “ He gives drawings of some ordi- 
nary stone axes and hammers, and tells how naturalists say that 
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ilu'V un* gi'Urrntrti in thr %kv hy n fulgumni'* rKhnlatitni am- 
glnhinl in ii rltiinl by thr rirnunfi\i «i hitnnmr, an ! firi\ ns it were, 
hnkt‘ti Imrd hy intrnw brat, niul Ihv wrH|Hm pninttnl by 

thr {lump mi\rd v.ith it thing fr^nn thr ilry pnrh nmi kmnng 
thr nthrr rnt! ilrnwi% hut thr r^InthilhuH prr-^H it nu futnl that it 
bmik?t thrcnigh thr rUnnl ami ninkr^’i Ihuinfrr imtl lightning. But 
[hr hn\s\ if thi^ i** rrnlly thr in ^hirh tlsry #uv grurmtinh 
it in mid thry arr nut nniful,. nnd that th*-y hnvr huIrM through 
tlmiu It hanlly to Iw Indira rd» hr thiuk?^.’* * Anil wlum 
tin* phy^itilugi?it.?i, ilrtrmiinrtl hi m'uhl thr lu^uniptiun of any** 
thing In^yunfl riinttrr inni niutiuii in thr grrnu iinputr thr whole 
dr'vrlopinrnt itnd gnmth uf thr rlrphiint or of inan fmin minute 
cdh intrnmlly idikn t»y mrnirj of ** kimh muliun’* mul tlie 

triin^mift-Htmi «»f niutiun^ whirh nrr mi i;rfirr®i in form,** mimy 
of tw wdll h* iiirliiird to my wdth thr i4d author • It h hardly 
to Ik* tndirvrd* I Ihinkd* 

^rhi’H hrirf ^hitriurnt thr r«mrlirdon% £irri%n;l *il hy rhrmi?iti 
and phy^4olugi*it% m to Ihr f*oin|«Hilioii mid ^truHurr of organ- 
iml lining things hits la*rii tliotight udv's^iilitr* thr non- 

wrirntlflr rriiilrr ha.^ ofirn no rufirrplitm nf thr tnromparabk 
man^rl nnd iiiy^-trry of tlir lifr hr hij% alway^i wii going 

on» iilrntly and ahim^t ttniiolirrd, in thr world around him* And 
t}n» m i^til! mmr ihr now that two- ttiirik of mir impulfition 
are rrowdrd into ritsr^ wHrrr» rniiovrd from all thr oeeupatloni^ 
thr chaTO.«» and thr intrrr^t.^i of rmintry lifr» thry art^ drivim to 
arrk «*ru{ifitiori and r^ritmirnt Jn Ihr ttiratri% tin* iiiu^iedtalh nr 
the tawni. How httlr do l}ir«* know mhnt thry lo^r by being 

^ M&fif Il0n>r|f ktff Mmimd, M rtf* p. #tt. 
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thus shut out from all quiet intercourse with nature ; its soothing 
sights and sounds; its exquisite beauties of form and colour; its 
endless mysteries of birth, and life, and death. Most people 
give scientific men credit for much greater knowledge than they 
possess in these matters; and many educated readers will, I feel 
sure, be surprised to find that even stich apparently simple phe- 
nomena as the rise of the sap in trees are not yet completely 
explained. As to the deeper problems of life, and growth, and 
reproduction, though our physiologists have learned an infinite 
amount of curious or instructive facts, they can give us no intel- 
ligible explanation of them. 

I'he endless com})lexitieH and confusing amount of detail in all 
treatises on the physiology of animals and plants, is such that 
the average reader is overwhelmed with the mass of knowledge 
presented to liim, and concludes that after such elaborate re- 
searches everything must he known, and that the almost universal 
protests against the need of any causes but the mechanical, physi- 
cal, and chemical laws and forces, are well founded, I have, 
therefore, thought it advisable to present a kind of bird’s-eye 
view of the subject, and to show, in the words of the greatest 
living authorities on these matters, both liow complex arc the 
phenomena and how far our teachers are from being able to give 
us any adequate explanation of them. 

I venture to hope that the very brief sketch of the subject I 
have been able to give will enable my readers to form some faint 
general conception of the infinite complexity of life and the 
various problems connected with it; and that they will thus be 
the better enabled to appreciate the extreme delicacy of those 
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ftcliustmcntx, thi>st* forw*., fuui thim- cuwplv’c cmulitions of tlie 
fuvininuH'iit, that nloni' muivr lift-, und aliovi* nil tin* ^3;rantl 
lung pnnortintn uf the tU-vtlujntU‘»t of lifts in nay why jawHible. 
It is to these eontlitions. a.i they {irevnil in Uie world around us, 
that we will Jiow tlireet our atteiitiim. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE PHYSICAL CONDITIONS ESSENTIAL EOE OEGANIC LIFE 

The physical conditions on the surface of our earth which 
appear to be necessary for the development and maintenance 
of living organisms may bo dealt with under the following 
headings : 

1. llegularity of hcat-supply, resulting in a limited range 
of temperature. 

2. A suflicient amount of solar light and heat. 

3. Water in great abundance, and universally distributed. 

4. An atmosphere of suflicient density, and consisting of the 
gases which are essential for vegetable and animal life. These 
are Oxygen, Carbonic-acid gas, Aqueous vapour, Nitrogen, 
and Ammonia. These must all he present in suitable pro- 
portions. 

6. Alternations of day and night. 


i 

I 


i 


SMALL UANGK OF TEMPERATtraB REWIRED FOR 
GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 

Vital phenomena for the most part occur between the tempera- 
tures of freezing water and 104“ Fahr., and this is supposed to 
be due mainly to the properties of nitrogen and its compounds, 
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whirlu tliisr ttinpiTntiiri‘H oul\\ run innintnin thof^e prcu- 

linritirs whirfi afr r-^Hrntia! ti» lift* and 

laiiilitv; inrility i»f vlmn^v rhruanil rinnhiiuitifm and 

rnrrgy; nml uthrr prtjprrtirn whirh aUnu* mulrr nutrition, 
growth, anti rtnitimial repair A vrry ^^innll inrrrnso 

or th*rrrn^r of Irtitprmf urr Iny t^iul ihv%v litiut^, if rontinurd for 
any rtjnHidrnihlr tiinr* wouhi rrrtainly cirHtrtjy nuiHt rxinting 
forusH ttf lift** luul wtmhl tuO intprttlaitily nuth r any further 
{|i‘Vi‘lopiiUiit ttf htV iiuponri^ifilr i'\rrpt in %inm* tjf it?^ lowrHfc 

Ah mu* rxfuiiph* of thr dirrrt rfIVrl^« af inrrriiHinl tnnprrnturo, 
w‘r may adtiuro thr roagulatum u{ aHniinru. Thin mdmtanrr m 
tjnr of till* protriiN, ant! pluy-i an inipttrfiint pur! in thr vital 
phrnmnrna of tudli planb luid finiinfiK* nml ifn fluithty and power 
of riiny condiinatimt anti rhangr tif form afr W4 by any tlegret^ 
of roagulation whirh \nkm plarr it! alttuti lOO’ Fnhr, 

Thr rsdrrtfU* ini|H>rtanrr to all thr higher orgnnt^tiw of a 
modrnitr trm{)>rraturr U strikingly »lu»w‘n hy thr rmnplric and 
auiTOHiiful arrangimirnts for maintasiiing n uniform drgnn^ of 
hral in thr iiitrrior of thr hmiy. Thr normal hitmtl hrat in a 
man m i)H" Fidu\* and thi'^ h t^iinslantly fnaintidmul within om 
or two tirgrrrM though thr r\trrnfil trm|u*riiturr may lu^ more 
tlmn hfty tirgrrrs ludow' thr frrr/iiig funnt. High trmprratnrni 
ii|Km thr rarth'^ nurfitrr do not rangr m far from thr mean m 
do the low. In thr grt*atrr pari of the tropirn thr airdemprra** 
turr iirkbm reurhi*^ 90”* Fahr.* though in arid di^lrirti and 
drurrt^t whirh orrur rhirfly along the margiiw of the northern 
and Hauihrrri tropir?^^ it not unfrtT|urnlIy Hurpassa*^ 110*' Fahr«, 
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and even occasionally rises to 115° or 120° in Australia and 
Central India. Yet with suitable food and moderate care the 
blood-tciuperaturc of a healthy man would not rise or fall more 
than one or at most two degrees. The great importance of this 
uniformity of temperature in all the vital organs is distinctly 
shown by the fact that when, during fevers, the temperature 
of the patient rises six degrees above the normal amount, his con- 
dition is critical, while an increase of seven or eight degrees is 
an almost certain indication of a fatal result. Even in the 
vegetable kingdom seeds will not germinate under a temperature 
of four or five degrees above the freezing-point. 

Now this extreme sensibility to variations of internal tempera- 
ture is (juite intelligible when we eotisider the complexity and 
instability of protojjlasm, and of all the protcids in the living 
organism, and how important it is that the processes of nutrition 
and growth, involving constant motion of fluids and incessant 
molecular decompositions and recombinations, should be effected 
with the greatest regularity. And though a few of the higher 
animals, including man, are so perfectly organised that they can 
adapt or protect themselves so as to be able to live under very 
extreme conditions as regards temperature, yet this is not the 
case with the great majority, or with the lower types, as evi- 
denced by the almost complete absence of reptiles from the Arctic 
regions. 

It must also be remembered that extrjpmc cold and extreme 
heat are nowhere perpotuah There is always some diversity of 
seasons, and there is no land animal which passes its whole life 
where the temperature never rises above the freezing point. 
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THE KErEMITT OE liOtAE r4aHT 

Wht'ther the higher luuuutb ntul iiuiu ctniUl hiivt* heen developed 
upon the earth witlumt mhit light, even if nil the other emnitial 
conditicma were pre^ient* h thuthlfiil. That, however, h not the 
paint I am at present rmiHith ring, hill mw tlmi k inueli more 
fundiuneniah Wifhmit pliuit life Intid nnimitU nl nil events could 
never have cmne Into exinience, herau?%r they liave not the {lower 
of milking pratopliuini out of iiujrgiinir ifmtter, Hie plant alone 
can take the carbon out of the ^oimll prapartion of rarlmnic acid 
in the atmosphere, and witli it ami the oilier necessary elements, 
m already tlescrihrih IniiUl up timse wamlrrful rtirUon eompoundi 
which are the very fiiundation of animal life. But it dm»s this 
solely hy tlie agency of solar ligld, ami even uses a special portion 
of that light. Not only, therefore, k a sun iimled to give light 
and heat, hut It k ipiite {Ksssihle that any sun would not answer 
the purpose. A sun k retjuirrt! mhose tight pm-wesses thwe spe- 
cial rays which are cfFective for this oja-ration, and m we know 
tlmt the starn differ great ty in their MptTtra, ami thenffore in 
the nature of their light, all wight not \w able to effect this great 
Iraniformation* wbicli m one of tlm very fifBt mtep® in rendering 
animal life fK^siblc on our rnrth, ami tbrrefcire pndmbly on all 
earthf. 

wArm A wtmr mmmttAt. or oioaKic urm 

It ii hardly necewary to fwirti out the abiolute nectsstly of 
water, itnce it. actually mnstitutes a very krgi* prcvfKirtbn of 
the material of every living organ5%tti, ami nlKHit thm"'“fourth« 
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of our own bodies. Water, therefore, must bo present every- 
where, in one form or another, on any globe where life is pos- 
sible. Neither animal nor plant can exist without it. It must 
also be present in such quantity and so distributed as to be 
constantly available on every part of a globe where life is to be 
maintained ; and it is equally necessary that it should have per- 
sisted in equal profusion throughout those enormous geological 
epochs during which life has been developing. We shall see 
later on how very special arc the conditions that have secured 
this continuous distribution of water on our earth, and wo shall 
also learn that this large amount of water, its wide distribution, 
and its arrangement with regard to the land-surface, is an essen- 
tial factor in producing that limited range of temperature which, 
as we have seen, is a primary condition for the development and 
maintenance of life. 

TIIK ATM<).SI>irEaK MUST UK OF SUFFICIENT DENSITY 
AND COMI'OHED OF HDITABDE GASES 

The atmosphere of any planet on which life can be developed must 
have several fluidities which arc unconnected with each other, and 
the coincidence of which may be a rare phenomenon in the uni- 
verse. The first of these is a sufficient density, whicli is required 
for two purposes — as a storcr of heat, and in order to supply 
the oxygon, carbonic acid, and aqueous vapour in sufficient 
quantities for the requirements of vegetable and animal life. 

As a reservoir of heat and a regulator of temperature, a rather 
dense atmosphere is a first necessity, in co-operation with the 
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c|ituntit v ntnl wulr tir4 rilnitiiiu n{ wulrr rrfmTti to in the 
1 h? 4 Nt'ctiun. Tti»‘ swy difFrrmt rhunuirr uf tnir ?«Hutliwr.Ht from 
out nortlu‘H«^t ^ituU h u. gtHni iif itn jumrr of 

IribtiliM^ hmt .‘Uul iiiui'»hirr. 410^ it thn-'n umog \ti tin* jHTulinr 
projH’rt V it Ilf o!limi!i|,^ tiir Vii\% to piiHs fn*flv 

IhriHtgh it to thr riirfh %durli it wnroiH* hut noting liko n blimkol 
in {UWiiiting lltr rnpitl r^npr i%f I ho nun UttuintHH hrnt ho pro- 
(luml. But tfir hrnt ^4«*rrtl tip iluraig Iho iln\ givm out nt 
night* itnd tlut?i ^rnitvH. n uniforstiil v of tnujH'rnftirr whirh would 
not othorwi^^r r\i^4, rffrrt r-* '>4rikingly m'vn nt high allh 

whrrr tin* tnuprrnturr tH'i’oiur-i* ItuiTr luid lowrr* till nt 
fi not vory gmit rlr^nlion, t^vrit in Ihit^ lro|nr"H %niiw li«*H cm the 
groiiiifl nil thr yrnr round. alintoU %% holly duo to the 

rnrity of tl^u nir* whirtn on thnt nmnnil* Im^ not ho much 
cnpiudly fiU' hrnt. tt nhu« nllum^ ihr limt it ncipnrr^»i In fiidinti* 
niorc ffrrty tliiin dnnnT iiir, find the tughtn luv much coldrr« 
At idfout IHdHHi frrt high our nfmo^Kphi'rr %% c\iiHly hidf ib 
druHtty lit ilir -mrii Icvrl. Tli*^ i*iiiH$drrnhly higher thnn the 
imud Hiitiw linr* rvrn inuler thr rtpinlor* wlirure it fotlowH thiit 
if our ntmo^jilierr mrre oidy Iinlf if-i jirr-'irid defies! y it wmdd 
render tir mrth uii’^uituhlr for tim higher fonict of fttutiml life. 
It nut cn\v to ^ny r\iirtly whnt wtndd {«♦ thr result m regnrth 
rUmtite; hut it %mn» tikrly Ihtil* r\rrpl |wrlm|» in liinitrd lircfti 
in the tropic,^* where riiiitlif n*{®% wrre irry fnvoiiridite* the whole 
hind ■’%urf lire w-oidd iH^rtiitsr liurird in mnw iintl ire, Thi^ iippmrH 
inrvituhli% rvii}ior«lton from the orrfin^ liy direct hui^ 

hriit would \w more mpid limn now ; tmt the Vfi|KHtr rmc* in the 
rnre iitmce4p|irrr if w'milfl nijiitllv hrromr fniirii* liiid ^naw would 
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fall almost perpetually, although it might not lie permanently 
on the ground in the equatorial lowlands. It appears certain, 
therefore, that with half our present bulk of atmosphere life 
would be hardly possible on the earth on account of lowered tem- 
perature alone. And as there would certainly bo an added difB- 
culty in the needful supply of oxygen to animals and cax’bonic 
acid to plants, it seems highly pi’obable that a reduction of 
density of even one-fourth might be sufficient to render a large 
portion of the globe a snow-and-ice-clad waste, and the remainder 
liable to such extremes of climate that only low forms of life 
could have arisen and been pennanently maintained. 

THE GASKS OF THE ATMOSmiERE 

Coming now to consider the constituent gases of the atmosphere, 
there is reason to believe that they form a mixture as nicely bal- 
anced in regard to animal and vegetable life as are the density 
and the temperature. At a first view of the subject wc might 
conclude that oxygen is the one great essential for animal life, 
and that all else is of little importance. But further considera- 
tion shows us that nitrogen, although merely a diluent of the 
oxygen as regards the respiration of animals, is of the first im- 
port/mce to plants, which obtain it from the ammonia formed in 
the atmosphere and carried down into the soil by the rain. Al- 
though there is only one part of ammonia to a million of air, yet 
upon this minute proportion the very existence of the animal 
world depends, because neither animals nor plants can assimilate 
the free nitrogen of tlie air into their tissues. 
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ijanic life. It prevents the too rapid loss of moisture from the 
leaves of plants when exposed to the sun, and it is also absorbed 
by the upper surface of the loaf and by the young shoots, which 
tlius obtain botli water and minute quantities of ammonia when 
the supply by the roots is insufficient. But it is of even more 
vital importance in supplying the hydrogen which, when united 
with tlie nitrogen of the atmosphere by electrical discharges, 
produces the ammonia, which is the main source of all the pro- 
teids of the plant, which proteids are the very foundation of 
animal life. 

From this brief statemdit of the purposes served hy the 
various gases forming our atmosphere, we see that they arc to 
some extent antagonistic, and that any considerable increase of 
one or the other would lead to results that itiight be injurious 
cither directly or in their ultimate results. And as the elements 
which constitute the bulk of all living matter possess properties 
which render them alone suitable for the purpose, wc may con- 
clude that the proportions in which they exist in our atmosphere 
cannot be very widely departed from wherever organic forms are 
developed. 

THE ALTEENATION OF DAY AND NIGHT 

Although it is dIflScult to decide positively whether alternations 
of light and darkness at short intervals arc absolutely essential 
for the development of the various higher forms of life, or 
whether a world in which light was constant might do as well, 
yet on the whole it seems probable that day and night arc really 
important factors* All nature is full of rhythmic movements 
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of infinitely varied kinds, degrees, and durations. All the mo- 
tions and functions of living things are periodic; growth and 
repair, assimilation and waste, go on alternately. All our organs 
are subject to fatigue and require rest. All kinds of stimulus 
must be of short duration or injurious results follow. Hence 
the advantage of darkness, when the stimuli of light and 
heat are partially removed, and we welcome Tired nature’s 
sweet restorer, balmy sleep ” — giving rest to all the senses 
and faculties of body and mind, and endowing us with 
renewed vigour for another period of activity and enjoyment 
of life. 

Plants as well as animals are invigorated by this nightly 
repose; and all alike benefit by these longer periods of greater 
and less amounts of work caused by summer and winter, dry and 
wet seasons. It is a suggestive fact, that where the influence 
of heat and light is greatest — ^within the tropics — the days and 
nights are of equal length, giving equal periods of activity and 
rest. But in cold and Arctic regions where, during the short 
summer, light is nearly perpetual, and all the functions of life, 
in vegetation especially, go on with extreme rapidity, this is fol- 
lowed by the long rest of winter, with its short days and greatly 
lengthened periods of darkness. 

Of course, all this is rather suggestion than proof. It is pos- 
sible that in a world of perpetual day or in one of perpetual 
night, life might have been developed. But on the other hand, 
considering the great variety of physical conditions which are 
seen to be necessary for the development and preservation of life 
in its endless varieties, any prejudicial influences, however slight. 
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might turn the scale, and prevent that harmonious and continu- 
ous evolution which wc know must have occurred. 

So far I have only considered the question of day and night 
as regards the pi'esence or absence of light. But it is probably 
far more important in its heat aspect; and here its peidod be- 
comes of great, perhaps vital, importance. With its present 
duration of twelves hours day and twelve night on the average, 
there is not time, even between the tropics, for the earth to be- 
come so excessively heated as to be inimical to life; while a con- 
siderable portion of the heat, stored up in the soil, the water, 
and the atmosphere, is given out at night, and thus pi*events a 
too sudden and injurious contrast of heat and cold. If the 
day and night were each very much longer— say 60 or 100 
hours— it is quite certain that during a day of that <lura- 
tion, the heat would become so great as to be inimical, perhaps 
prohibitive, to most forms of life; while the absence of all sun- 
heat for an equally long period would result in a temperature 
far below the freezing point of water. It is doubtful whether 
any high forms of animal life could have arisen under such great 
and continual contrasts of temperature. 

Wc will now proceed to point out the special features which, in 
our earth, have combined to bring about and to maintain the 
various and complex conditions we have seen to be essential for 
life as it exists around us. 


CHAPTER XII 



THE EARTH IN ITS RELATION TO THE DEVELOPMENT 
AND MAINTENANCE OF LIFE 

The first circumstance to be considered in relation to the habi- 
tability of a planet is its distance from the sun. We know that 
the heating power of the sun upon our earth is ample for the 
development of life in an almost infinite variety of forms; and 
we have a large amount of evidence to show that, were it not 
for the equalising power of air and water, distributed as they 
are with us, the heat received from the sun would be sometimes 
too great and sometimes too little. In some parts of Africa, 
Australia, and India, the sandy soil becomes so hot that an egg 
can be cooked by placing it just below the surface. On the other 
hand, at an elevation of about 12,000 feet in lat. 40° it freezes 
every night, and throughout the day in all places sheltered from 
the sun. Now, both these temperatures are adverse to life, and 
if either of them persisted over a considerable portion of the 
earth, the development of life would have been impossible. But 
the heat derived from the sun is inversely as the square of the 
distance, so that at half the distance we should have four times 
as much heat, and at twice the distance only one-fourth of the 
heat. Even at two-thirds of the distance we should receive more 
than twice as much heat; and, considering the facts as to the ex- 
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treme sensitiveness of protoplasm and the coagulation of albu- 
men, it seems certain that we arc situated in what has been termed 
the temperate zone of the solar system, and that we could not 
be removed far from our present position without endangering 
a considerable portion of the life now existing upon the earth, 
and in all probability rendering the actual development of life 
through all its phases and gradations, impossible. 

THE OULintTITY OF THE ECLIPTIC 

The effect of the obliquity of the earth’s equator to its path 
round the sun, upon which depend our varying seasons and the 
inequality of day and night throughout all the temperate zones, 
is very generally known. But it Is not usually considered that 
this obliquity is of any groat importance as regards the suitabil- 
ity of the earth for the development and maintenance of life; 
and it seems to have been passed over as an accident hardly worth 
notice, because almost any other obliquity or none at all would 
have been equally advantageous. But if we consider what the 
direction of the earth’s axis might possibly have been, we shall 
find that it is really a matter of great importance from our 
present point of view. 

Let us suppose, first, that the earth’s axis was, like that of 
Uranus, almost exactly in the plane of its orbit or directed 
towards the sun. There can be little doubt that such a posi- 
tion would have rendered our world unfitted for the development 
of life. For the result would bo the most tremendous contrasts 
of the seasons ; at midwinter, on one half the globe, arctic night 
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and more than arctic cold would prevail ; while on the other half 
there would be a midsummer of continuous day with a vertical 
sun and such an amount of heat as nowhere exists with us. At 
the two equinoxes the whole globe would enjoy equal day and 
night, all our present tropics and part of the sub-tropical zone 
having the sun at noon so near to the zenith as to have the essen- 
tial of a tropical climate. But the change to about a month of 
constant sunshine or a month of continuous night would be so 
rapid, that it seems almost impossible that either vegetable or 
animal life would ever have developed under such terrible condi- 
tions. 

The other extreme direction of the earth’s axis, exactly at 
right angles to the plane of the orbit, would be much more 
favourable, but would still have its disadvantages. The whole 
surface from equator to poles would enjoy equal day and night, 
and every part would receive the same amount of sun-heat all 
the year round, so that there would be no change of seasons ; but 
the heat received would vary with the latitude. In our latitude 
the sun’s altitude at noon all the year would be less than 40°, the 
same as now occurs at the equinoxes, and we might therefore 
have a perpetual spring as regards temperature. But the con- 
stancy of the heat in the equatorial and tropical regions and of 
cold towards the poles would lead to a more constant and more 
rapid circulation of air, and we should probably experience such 
continuous northwesterly winds as to render our climate always 
cold and probably very damp. Near the poles the sun would 
always be on, or close to, the horizon, and would give so little 
heat that the sea might be perpetually frozen and the land 
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deeply snow-buried; and these conditions would probably extend 
into the temperate zone, and possibly so far south as to render 
life impossible in our latitudes, since whatever results arose would 
be due to permanent causes, and we know how powerful are snow 
and ice to extend their sway over adjacent areas if not counter- 
acted by summer heat or warn moist winds. On the whole, 
therefore, it seems probable that this position of the earth’s axis 
would result in a much smaller portion of its surface being 
capable of supporting a luxuriant and varied vegetable and ani- 
mal life than is now the ease; while the extreme uniformity of 
conditions everywhere present might be so antagonistic to the 
great law of rhythm that seems to pervade the universe, and 
be in other ways so unfavourable, that life-development would 
probably have taken quite a different course from that which it 
has taken. 

It appears almost certain, therefore, that some iutennediate 
position of the axis would be the most favourable; and that 
which actually exists seems to combine the advantage of change 
of seasons with good climatical conditions over the largest pos- 
sible area. We know that during the greater part of the epoch 
of life-development this area was much greater than at present, 
since a luxuriant vegetation of deciduous and evergreen trees 
and shrubs extended up to and within tlio Arctic (Circle, leading 
to the formation of coal-beds both in pakH)Zoic and tertiary 
times; the extremely favourable conditions for organic life which 
then prevailed over so large a portion of the globe’s surface, 
and which persisted down to a comparatively recent epoch, lead 
to the conclusion that no more favourable degree of obliquity 
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Still more remote, in the Cretaceous period, fossil plants have 
been found in Greenland, consisting of ferns, cycads, conifers, 
and such trees and shrubs as poplars, sassafras, andromedas, 
magnolias, myrtles, and many others, similar in character and 
often identical in species with fossils of the same period found 
in Central Europe and the United States, indicating a widespread 
uniformity of climate, such as would be brought about by the 
great ocean-currents carrying the warm waters of the tropics 
into the Arctic seas. 

Still further back, in the Jurassic period, we have proofs of a 
mild climate in East Siberia and at Ando in Norway just within 
the Arctic Circle, in numerous plant remains, and also remains 
of great reptiles allied to those found in the same strata in all 
parts of the world. Similar phenomena occur in the still earlier 
Triassic period; but we will pass on to the much more remote 
Carboniferous period, during which most of the great coal-beds 
of the world were formed from a luxuriant vegetation, consisting 
mostly of ferns, giant horse-tails, and primitive conifers. The 
luxuriance of these plants, which are often found beautifully 
preserved and in immense quantities, is supposed to indicate an 
atmosphere in which carbonic acid gas was much more abundant 
than now; and this is rendered probable by the small number 
and low type of terrestrial animals, consisting of a few insects 
and amphibia. 

But the interesting point is, that true coal-beds, with similar 
fossils to those of our own coal-measures, are found at Spitz- 
bergen and at Bear Island in East Siberia, both far within the 
Arctic Circle, again indicating a great uniformity of climate, 
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no respect from similar marks to be found on almost every coast 
to-day. Equally interesting are the marks of rain-drops pre- 
served in the rocks of almost all apjes, and Sir Charles Lyell has 
given illustrations of recent impressions of raindrops on the ex- 
tensive mud-flats of Nova Scotia, and also an illustration of 
rain-drops on a slab of shale from the carboniferous formation 
of the sam(‘ country ; and the two are as much alike ns the prints 
of two did'erent showers a few days apart. The general size 
and form of the drops are almost Identical, and imply a great 
similarity in the general atmospheric conditions. 

We must not forget that this presence of rain throughout 
geological time implies, as we have seen in our last chapter, a 
constant and universal distrlhution of atmosplunnc dust. The 
two chief sources of this dust— the total (puintity of which in the 
atinosphere must be enormous— are volcanoes and deserts, and 
we are therefore sure that these two great natural phenomena 
have always been present. Of volcanoes wc' have ample indo- 
ptmdent evidence in the presence of lavas and volcanic ashef^, as 
well UK actual stumps or cores of old volcanoes, through all geo- 
logical formations; and we can have little doubt that deserts also 
were present, though perhaps not always so extensive as they 
are now. It is a V(‘ry suggestive fact that these two phenomena, 
usually held to be blots on the fair face of nature, and even to 
be opposed to belief in a beneficent Creator, should now be proved 
to be really essential to the earth^s habitability. 

Notwithstanding this prevalence of warm and uniform condi- 
tions, there is also evidence of considerable changes of climate ; 
and at two periods— in the Eocene and in the remote Permian — 
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there are even indications of ice-action, so that some geologists 
believe that there were then actual glacial epochs. But it seems 
more probable that they imply only local glaciation, owing tc 
there having been high land and other suitable conditions fo] 
the production of glaciers in certain areas. 

The whole bearing of the geological evidence indicates th( 
wonderful continuity of conditions favourable for life, and foi 
the most part of climatal conditions more favourable than thosi 
now prevailing, since a larger extent of land towards the Nortl 
Pole was available for an abundant vegetation, and in all prob 
ability for an equally abundant animal life. We know, too, tha 
there was never any total break in life-development; no epocl 
of such lowering or raising of temperature as to destroy all life 
no such general subsidence as to submerge the whole land-surface 
Although the geological record is in parts very imperfect, ye 
it is, on the whole, wonderfully complete; and it presents to ou 
view a continuous progress, from simple to complex, from lowe 
to higher. Type after type becomes highly specialised in adap 
tation to local or climatal conditions, and then dies out, giving 
room for some other type to arise and be specialised in harmony 
with the changed conditions. The general character of the in 
organic change appears to have been from more insular to mor 
continental conditions, accompanied by a change from more uni 
form to less uniform climates, from an almost sub-tropica 
warmth and moisture, extending up to the Arctic Circle, to tha 
diversity of tropical, temperate, and cold areas, capable of sup 
porting the greatest possible variety in the forms of life, an< 
which seems especially adapted to stimulate mankind to civilisa 
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tion and social development by means of the necessary struggle 
against, and utilisation of, the various forces of nature, 

WATKK, ITS AMOUNT AND DISTRIBUTION ON THE EARTH 

Althougl) it is generally known that the oceans occupy more 
than Lvo-thirds of the whole surface of the globe, the enormous 
hulk of the water in proportion to the land that rises above its 
surface is hardly ever appreciated. But as this is a matter of 
the greatest importance, both as regards the geological history 
of the globe and the special subject we are here discussing, it will 
be necessary to enter into some details in regard to it. 

According to the best recent estimates, the land area of the 
globe is O.SB of the whole surface, and the water area 0,72. But 
the mean height of the land above the sea-level is found to be 
2250 feet, while the mean depth of the seas and oceans is 13,800 
feet; so that though the water area is two and a half times that 
of the land, tlie mean depth of the water is more than six times 
the mean height of the land. This is, of course, due to the fact 
tliat lowlands occu])y most of the land-area, the plateaus and 
high mountains a comparatively small portion of it; while, 
though the grcfitest depths of the oceans about equal the greatest 
heights of the mountains, yet over enormous areas the oceans are 
deep enough to submerge all the mountains of Europe and tem- 
perate North America, except the extreme summits of one or two 
of them. Hence it follows that the bulk of the oceans, even 
omitting all the shallow seas, is more than thirteen times that 
of the land above sea-level ; and if all the laud surface and ocean 
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It muit al^i \mrm in ininii that Ihrrr ran br no rlevntion on a 
krgr witbmit a rarr«"«}wfiiil$nii *iiiti^idrnrr rkewhert*, be* 
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cause if there were not, a vast unsupported hollow would be left 
beneath the rising land or in some part adjacent to it. 

Now, looking at the diagram and at a chart or globe, try to 
imagine the ocean bottom idsing gradually, to form a continent 
joining Africa with South America or with Australia (both of 
which arc demanded by many biologists) : it is clear that, while . 
such an elevation was going on, cither some continental land or 
some other part of the ocean-bed must sink to a corresponding 
amount. We shall then see, that if such changes of elevation 
on a continental scale have taken place again and again at dif- 
ferent periods, it would have been almost impossible, on every 
occasion, to avoid a whole continent being submerged (or even all 
the continents) in order to equalise subsidence with elevation while 
new continents were being raised up from the abyssal depths of 
the ocean. We conclude, therefore, tlmt with the exception of a 
comparatively narrow belt around the continents, which may 
be roughly indicated by the thousand fathom line of soundings, 
the great ocean depths arc permanent features of the earth’s 
surface. It is this stability of the general distribution of land 
and water that has secured the continuity of life ni)on the earth. 
Had the great oceanic basins, on the other hand, been unstable, 
changing places with the land at various periods of geological 
time, they would, almost certainly, again and again have swal- 
lowed up the land in their vast abysses, and have thus destroyed 
all the organic life of the world. 

There are many confirmatory proofs of this view (which is now 
widely accepted by geologists and physicists), and a few of them 
may be briefly stated# 
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1 , Nuiii* id* Uu' pri-Hrnt ut with sjuirnH* di*jK>iatji of 

any cnie gnitoginU iigi- isiul itig i% liirgr |uirt nf t!u* iurfaee 

of riirh, iu» uuntt luiV«' hrrn tlir had Ihry rvrr Im^ft muik di^ep 
f hr m'vau md 11^^111 rh^valnj , miihvr do iiny of than ron- 
Inin rxtrn? 4 vi-* rt»rrr*^|Hniding to I hr drrp tHViinir days 

and whirh thry fnir^t ha%r tUntr hat! thi^y hmt at any 

titnr nii'^rd up fruiu thr iH*riin dr|»fh%. 

All ihr runtifirsil'-^' prrM-nt an filsnt»?4 nnuplrtr and cantinu- 
mii 54rrJr^ of na“k,^ of nil ||rolt»giral iiiui in rnrh uf thr gri*at 

grnh»||;iral jH^riutU tlirrr nrr fminit fmdi wtdrr iiiul t^^ituarin^ 
drjMrut^n and rvm old hind %iirfarr^si. tirii4«nr4 riitinn «‘nnlifniity 
of raniinrntal t>r iiauhir rundiliout^. 

Ail thr j^rntl «i*rfttlrrrd r«\rr than* n frw or 

nmny i^danib trrntrii o-rrafu**,**' and rhtirnrft'ri'ird hy a vulranir 
nr rnrHhnr ,?itrininrr* with tm anrsrnt ^trahfird in iiny nnr 
nf thnu; and in nnnr of lhr^>r Ihrrr fmind n ^nnulr indin^rnnuii 
hind tniunnml nr luiipliihsnn, ft vi mm-dildr that* if Ihr^r nmins 
hiltl rvrr rnntainrd rxU^mnr rontinrnt.-^o and= if lln-w mmnic 
isliimU afr fit rvrii iniW" Ihry iirr ofirn allr|4;rd In hr --jJiirts 
nf ihm" now %uhtnrr||-rd rontninil^n no nnr franiiiriil nf luiy of 
thr old tlriitifirit riarka, whirh rlmrarlrrs^ir all r\rihiig rnitliiirnbi 
tliniihl rmiain In tltnw Ihrir In I hr At hint h* w-r find thr 

Af 4 trrt» Madrira» and Ht. Itrlmii, in llir Indian tJrriifu Man- 
ritin% I'hmrbin* and Krrgtirfrn Itlmid; sn Ifir Ihirifir» th«' Fiji» 
Samtmiu Hmnrty*. Sati«lwirh» mwl Ciiihipiignt l^laiuK, alt wnihnnt 
rirrpt if in trlliiin m thr fair* that thry hnvr hitilt up 
trmn thr tm^mn drptla hv luhifiarifir %’iilranm'‘s and mrallifti 
but haYr nrt’rr fnnnrd part i^f rntilinniliil arrat. 
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4. The contours of the floors of all the great oceans, now 
fairly well known througli the soundings of exploring vessels 
and for submarine telegraph lines, also give confiinnatory evi- 
dence that tliey have never been continental land. For If any 
part of tliom were a sunken continent, that part must have re- 
tained some impress of its origin. Some of the numerous moun- 
tain ranges which characterise every continent would have re- 
mained. We should find slopes of from 20 to 50” not uncom- 
mon, while valleys bordered by rocky precipices, as in Tiake lai- 
cerne and a hundred others, or isolated rock-walled mountains like 
Roraima, or ranges of precipices as in the (Ihats of India or tlie 
Fiords of Norway, would frequently be met with. Rut not a 
single feature of this kind has ever been found in the ocean 
abysses. Instead of these we have vast plains which, if the water 
were removed, would appear almost exactly level, with no abrupt 
slopes anywhere. When we consider that deposits from the land 
never roach these remote ocean depths, and that there is no wave 
action below a few hundred feet, these continental features once 
submerged would be indestmctible ; and their total absence i«, 
therefore, itself a demonstration that none of the great oceans 
are on the sites of submerged continents, 

HOW OCBAH DEPTHS WEBE PEODTTCED 

It is a very difficult problem to determine how the vast basins 
which are filled by the groat oceans, especially that of the 
Pacific, were first produced. When the earth’s surface was still 
in a molten state, it would necessarily take the form of a tnie 
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ahliitf 5|)!u*roiil» n hI thi- il\%v It) it^ ij^rd 

uf mtntioiu whirh !«» hti^.r lirui %vr\ Xtm 

crui^t funnnl hy tliv gratiunl riw4iP4f -"^.irh u ^«ntl4 \w nf 

till* mtnv i^riirriil foriu, uml^ liriiig llmu iimiltt t'^^uly hr fmrhiml 
of Iwni nxx m to i 4 rroiiiiiif«iiitr if.^rlt lo i^iity unn^jiud fnnn 

lhi‘ ifitrfior. tlw’ rru^t llurkriiril nml llir ^liulr inii.^5i slowly 

moh^f runt riintfrirlrtl, listairr-^ aio! rruin|4sii|| mTiir, the 

fiiniHT Hrrvlliii; fiatiullrl’4 fstr firl|%ilir% ^'Utrir rr%u!ti4 larf 

fmiiui thnnighiHit «ll ||ru|i»||iral , Ihr Ititlrr }»r«ilitriiig 
tfiin in whirls Itsr iirr t4lissr«%t ishti4)-^ riirvnh fsdtWi 

or rvrss lhm*»l ovrr r^rh i4hrr, i»*lirti!iii|| Ihr iisi||hly forrr^ tluf* 
lu ths" fttijsi'^liiirnf.sj sif ii mflui rruti ispnt n ^Isniiking tluicl or 
»risu fluid isilrrhsr, 

llui tlnriun Ihi^ wlsirdr Ihrfr ?4.rr||| |i» t«^ lift fufm ttt 

wtirk thill rt»isl4 Iriol t«t lli«” |*r»Hfnrf ii«n of ^nrli m fr^turr thf 
Piirifu% fi drjsrr^i-’situi r^i^rruiii nn-tuly t»isr lliirit of llsr wlwk 
iiSirfiirr of Ihr "Tht-' Att«sistii- ik-rau, ^.|iiisl|rf mul 

lirMfly ti|s|H**st.r l« thr i%4rifit\ hul ftj«|aroiuii5ilrly of rtjtlul 
iniiy hdokrtl is|«#n in ^ rinkj4riiirsil*iiri jilimositrfson whsrh will 
\h* jirohishly rsijiliisfirti m m rrt«ll uf Ihr taiiir thr VM#lfr 

I’fivily. 

So ftir m I mn Ilirrr i% only <tnr #ii||||^r^lri} rmxm* iif tlit 

fofinaliiUI tsf llsrsr nrr'^l lhi%l M-rsii^ ili{r'i|i|iiitr ; tilSil lt.4 that 

rMil»r im to r^lrfil ■fU|»|M*rtrif hy i|ii4lr iiulr jirfiiirnl m^tunuxitU” 

ml rvidrurr^ mimI thfrrlly {irfsr® iijM-jiii llir limits ^ishjsTl of 

|}sr |sms-ist ttdisiiir* it wn^l hr hrirlH- r^:9ir%M|rrrfh 

A frw ymr^ Ptufrwnr Ciroriir Ihsrwiik of C'*iutihrkl^r 
i4*riffdl at a mrluiti r«itrhi%ioii I« Ihr orinui nf llir umm* wliiVh 
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is now comparatively well known by Sir Robert Ball’s popular 
account of it in his small volume, Time and Tide. Briefly stated, 
it is as follows: The tides produce friction on the earth and 
very slowly increase the length of our day, and also cause the 
moon to recede further from us. The day is lengthened only by 
a small fraction of a second in a thousand years, and the moon is 
receding at an equally imperceptible rate. But as these forces are 
constant, and have always acted on the earth and moon, as wc go 
back find back into the almost infinite past we come to a time when 
the rotation of the earth was so rapid that gravity at the equator 
could hardly retain its outer portion, wind) was spread out so 
that the form of the wliolc mass was something like a cheese with 
rounded edges. And about the same epoch the distance of the 
moon is found to have been so small that it was actually touching 
the earth. All this is the result of matlunnatical calculation 
from the known laws of gravitation and tidal cfFectH ; and as it 
is difficult to see how so large a body as the moon could have 
originated in any otlier way, it is supposed that at a still earlier 
period the moon and earth were one, and that the moon separated 
from the parent mass owing to centrifugal force generated by 
the earth’s rapid rotation. Whether the earth was liquid or 
solid at this epoch, and exactly how the separation occurred, is 
not explained either by Professor Darwin or Sir Robert Ball; 
but it is a very suggestive fact that, quite recently, it has been 
shown, by moans of the spectroscope, that double stars of short 
period do originate in this way from a single star, as already 
described in our sixth chapter ; but in these cases it seems prob- 
able that the parent star is in a gaseous state. 
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Thene invt‘^ti|^ntiunH of Frofi*Hstu^ Ct. UHr\wn \m\v been made 
u^e of by the Hev. Osnu^nti FiNher (in wry interestini^ and 
important work* Phiiucs of tiu* Korl/iN (*ru^t) to Heeonnt for 
^ the banins tif the i^reat {JceaiiN* the Piieitir beinijf the ehantu left 

when the largi^r portion t:>f tlie iunnH of tlie uuhhi parted from the 
earth. 

*• Adopting* m I do* the theory tif the cirigiu of the eartli by 

^ meteoric necretion of ?»tdid nifdter, we imint eonnicter eair planet 

an luu'ing been pnutnctnl from one t>f tlurHe vn-nt ringn u( meteor- 
ItcH which in great numljrrH ntill eireulate rtnmd the Mm, Imt 
^ which at the nmc!^ earlier iwrunl now eontemjdated were Imth 

more numerotifi am! mneh more e\ten^ive. Owing to irregu-* 
laritieH of tlintrilmtitm in mvh a ring niul tiirough dinturhance 
;• by cdher hcnlieH* aggrrgntitin?^ t»f varitnci ^4ize?4 wmdtl inevitably 

fi '' 

occur* and the largest nf i\w%v wnidii in time ilrnw* In to Itmdf 
all the rent* and thm ftirm a pliuirt. Diiring the early atagei^ 
of thin iiroceHH the partirlen wcndd he ho Hiuall* and wtmld come 
together ao gradnatly* that little heat wtndd lie prcHhtred* and 
S then* would n*MiIl merely a ImiM* aggregation of etihl matter* 

i Btii m the pr(K*i*?*H went on and the iniiiiM of the incipient planet 

j lM*came conHicterfible-'-perhapn half that of tlie earth—the rmt 

of the ring would fall in with greater and greater velmnty ; and 
thi^, adtled to tlie gravitative compreiii^iott of the growing tmm 
miglit, when nearly tt« pre?ient mn\ have prmluml MUjfflcient heat 
■ to liquefy the outer layers* while the central |Hirtion remamed 

1 iolid and to iome extent incoherent* with probably large quan* 

> Htfet of heavy gaie« in the inter»tiee«. When ttie amount of the 

meteoric accretions bmuiie .no n^luced an to be inmifficient to keep 
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up the lieut to the nielting- point a crust would form, and might 
have reached about half or three-fourths of its present thickness 
when the moon became separated. 

Let us now try to picture to ourselves what happened. We 
should have a globe somewhat larger than our earth is now, both 
because it then contained the material of the moon and also because 
it was hotter, revolving so rapidly as to be very greatly flattened 
at the poles ; while the equatorial belt bulged out enormously, and 
would probably have separated in the form of a ring with a 
very slight increase of the time of rotation, which Is supposed 
to have been about four hours. This globe would have a com- 
paratively thin crust, beneath which there was molten rock to an 
unknown depth, perhaps a few hundreds, perhaps more than a 
thousand miles. At this time the attraction of the sun acting 
on the molten interior produced tides in it, causing the thin crust 
to rise and fall every two hours, but to so small an extent — 
only about /i foot or so — -as not necessarily to fracture it; but it 
is calculated that tliis slight rhythmic undulation coincided with 
the normal period of undulation due to such a large mass of 
heavy liquid, and so tended to increase the instability due to 
rapid rotation. 

Tlie bulk of tlic moon is about one-fiftieth part that of the 
earth, and an easy calculation shows us that, taking the area 
of the Pacific, Atlantic, and Indian Oceans combined as about 
two-thirds that of the globe, it would require a thickness (or 
depth) of about forty miles to furnish the material for the moon. 
We must, of course, assume that there were some inequalities in 
the thickness of the crust and in its comparative rigidity, so that 
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These investiguiionH of FrutVssor C». Dnrwiti hnw been made 
use of by the Hev. Osinoiui Fi?*lier (in lit’^ very interesting and 
important wt>rk, of ihr KnitlVn CVinvf) to aeeount for 

the basins of the great tjceans, the Fiieilie lieing tlie elinsni left 
wlu'U the lnrgt*r portion td* the nmss of the moon parted fn>m the 
earth. 

Adopting, m I do, the theory of the «»rigin i>f ihv earth hy 
iiiefeorir ncTretion of stdid matter, we most eonsider our planet 
HH tuiving been protlueed from one of thosie vast rings of metwr- 
lies whieli in great numbers still eireulate rottnd the sun, hut 
which at the nmeh earlier period mw eoidemplatetl wn*re both 
name muneroiis and murh tiu»re exten»»ive. Owing to irregu* 
Inriiies of distrllmtion in sneli a ring anti thnnigh disturhnnee 
h}? other hcnlies, nggregathms of various nrivh wtndd inevitably 
occur, fuul tlie largest of these wmdd in time clrnw in to itself 
all the rest, anti thus form a planet. During the early stages 
of thin proccHH the particles wtnthl Ih* so small, and would come 
together so gradually* that little heat wtiuh! he prcnlured, and 
there would result inerrly a Imm* aggregatitm t>f cold matter. 
But as the prtKWs went on anti the mass of the incipient planet 
licciime ctmsiderable’— half that of the eartli—tlie rest 

of the ring would ftdl in with greater and greiiter veltKnty ^ and 
thin, added to the gravitntive compression of the growing ma«« 
might, wdien nearly its prtwtt sire, have prwluml sufficient heat 
to liquefy tlie outer layers, while the ctmtra! ptirtion remained 
iolid and to iome extent im^oherent, with probably large quan- 
tities of heayy gases in the interitiet^. When the amount of tht 
meteoric accretions Im^ame reduced m to lie insufficient to keep 
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up the heat to the melting’' point a crust would form, and might 
have reached about half or three-fourths of its present thickness 
when the moon became separated. 

Let us now try to picture to ourselves what happened. We 
should have a globe somewhat larger than our earth is now, both 
because it then contained the material of tlie moon and also because 
it was hotter, revolving so rapidly as to be very greatly flattened 
at the poles ; while the equatorial belt bulged out enormously, and 
would probably have separated in the form of a ring with a 
very slight increase of the time of rotation, which is supposed 
to have been about four hours. This globe would have a com- 
paratively thin crust, beneath which there was molten rock to an 
unknown deptli, perhaps a few hundreds, perhaps more than a 
thousand miles. At this time the attraction of the sun acting 
on the molten interior produced tides in it, causing the thin crust 
to rise and fall every two hours, but to so small an extent — 
only about a foot or sc>— as not necessarily to fracture it; but it 
is calculated that this sliglit rhythmic undulation coincided with 
tlie normal period of undulation due to such a large mass of 
heavy liquid, and so tended to Increase the instability due to 
rapid rotation. 

The bulk of tlic moon is about onc-fifticth part that of the 
earth, and an easy calculation shows us that, taking the area 
of the Pacific, Atlantic, and Indian Oceans combined as about 
two-thirds that of the globe, it would require a thickness (or 
depth) of about forty miles to furnish the material for the moon. 
We must, of course, assume that there were some inequalities in 
the thickness of the crust and in its comparative rigidity, so that 
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.-I 

V when the criticnl moment ciuue ami tlu* earth could no longer 

i ; retuln it.s- wiuatorinl j)rotulHTnna' against the centrifugal force 

? i due to rotation comliineci with tlie tidal undulations caused by 

Mi 

the sun, instead of a continuous ring slowly tletaching itself, 

1 the cruHt gave way in two or nu^re great niaHKen where it wn« 

f'l wcukent, nnd an the tidal wave panned under it and a cjuantity of 

the licjuid Hulintratuin rone with it^ the whole would break up and 
;i collect into a Huh'^^ghihular a .nfiort tlintanee from the earth, 

I i nnd eontimie revtdving with it for noine time at about the isanm 

■ j, rate m the Hurfnee had rotated. But m titlal action in alwaya 

4^? equal on opposite iiiden of a glolie, there woukl be a similar din- 

i ruption there, forming, it may he i^uppoiied, the Atlantic ha«in, 

whiclt, an may be neen on a f^mall glolns in almost eicaetly tjppaHite 
' I a part of the ('entral Pacific* So iimm an thene two great maHHCH 

$ had Heparnted from the earth, the latter wouhl gradually witle 

^ down into a iitate «>f tHiuilihrium, and the molten matter of the 

4 ; interior, which would now fill the gn*ai oceanic ha^titw up to a 

level of a few milen below the genera! i^urface, would i^tKm cmil 

"I 

“ J enough to form a thin crust, 'rht* largt<r {K>rtit>n of the nnscent 

f j; moon would gradually attract to itself tlu* one or juore srnnller 

L portions and form our satellite; atui from that time tid<il friction 

by both moon and sun wouUl begin to ojK-rate and would grad- 
ually lengthen our tlay and, more rapidly, our month in the way 
ij cxplaini*d in Sir Uoberl Ball’s volume. 

; A very interesting point may now be referred to, because it 

I seems confirmatory of this origin of the great ocean basins. In 

■ j Mr. Osmond Fisher’s work it is explaineil how the variations in 

i the force of gravity, at numerous points all over the world, have 
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been determined by observations with the pendulum, and also how 
these variations afford a measure of the thickness of the solid 
crust, which is of less specific gravity than the molten interior 
on which it rests. By this means a very interesting result was ob- 
tained. 'The observations on numerous oceanic islands px’ovcd that 
the sul)-oceanic crust was considerably more dense than the crust 
under the continents, but also thinner, the result being to bring the 
average mass of the sub-oceanic crust and oceans to an equality 
with that of the continental crust, and this causes tlie whirling 
eartli to be in a state of balance, or equilibrium. Now, both the 
thinness and the increased density of the crust seem to be well ex- 
plained by this theory of the origin of the oceanic basins. The new 
crust would necessarily for a long time be thinner than the older 
portion, because formed so much later; but it would very soon 
become cool enough to allow tlie uciueous vapour of the atmos- 
sphere and that given off through fissures from the molten in- 
terior to collect in the ocean basins, which would thenceforth be 
c(K>led more rapidly and kept at a uniform temperature and also 
under a uniform pressure, and these conditions would lead to the 
steady and continuous increase of thickness, with a greater com- 
pactness of structure than in the contincmtal areas. It is no 
doubt to this uniformity of conditions, with a lowering of the 
bottom temperature throughout the greater part of geological 
time, till it has become only a few degrees above the freezing- 
point, that we owe the remarkable persistence of the vast and 
deep ocean basins on wliich, as we have seen, the continuity of 
life on the earth has largely depended. 

There is one other fact which lends some support to this 
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theory of the origin of the ocenn linsinh —their ahiuKst couiplote 
nymnietry with regard to the ecpiator. Both the Atlantic and 
Pacific basins cKtentl to an ecjual distance north niul south of 
the iHiuntor, an ecjualitv vvhiclj could hardly have heeti produced 
by any cause not directly cotinected with the earthN rotation* 
The polar seas which are coterinirKnis with the two great oceans 
are very much shallower, and cannot, tlierefore, be eonsidercd 
as fonning part of the true (H'eanie basins* 

WATra AS AN KUUAUSKE OF TFM rKRATUlK 

The importance of water in iTgulating the temperature of the 
earth is so great that, even if we had emmgh water on the land 
fur all the wants of plants anti auimalH, l)ut had no great oceans, 
it is almost certain tlmt the earth ctnihi not have prmluced and 
Hustained the various ftinns tif life which it now ptHsesses* 

The effect of the cweans is twofold. Owing to the great spc^ 
cific heat of water, that is, its prc»perty of absorhing heat slowly 
but to a large* amount, an<l giving it out with equal slowness, the 
surface-waters of the oceans and sens are heated by the sun so 
that by the evening of a Imight day they have become cjuite warm 
to a depth of several fend* But air has much less specific hmt 
than water, a pound of water in cmding one degree lanng capable 
of wanning four poimds of air one degre*e; but as air is 770 
times as light as water, it follow^s that the beat from one cubic 
foot of water will warm more ttmn SOOO cubic feet tjf air as much 
m it cools itself* Hence the enonnous iurfare of the seas and 
oceans, the larger part of which is within the tropics, warms the 
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whole of the lower and denser portions of the air, especially dur- 
ing the night, and this warmth is carried to all parts of the earth 
by the winds, and thus ameliorates the climate. Another quite 
distinct effect is due to the great ocean currents, like the Gulf 
Stream and the Japan Current, whidi carry the warm water of 
the tropics to tempt‘rate and arctic regions, and thus render 
many countries habitable wliich would otherwise suffer the rigour 
of an almost arctic winter. These currents are, however, directly 
due to the winds, and properly belong to the section on the 
atmosphere. 

The other e(iualising action, due primarily to the great area 
of the seas and ocu'ans, is a result of tlie vtist evaporating surface 
from which the land derives almost all its water in the form of 
rain and rivers ; and it is (piite evident that if there were not suffi- 
cient water-surface to produce an ample supply of vapour for 
this purpose, arid districts would occupy more and more of the 
earth^s surface. How much water-surface is necessary for life 
wc do not know; but If the proportions of water and land-sur- 
facoB were reversed, it seems probable that the larger {proportion 
of the earth might be uninhabitable. The vapour ilius produced 
has also a very great effect in ecjualising tem{>erature; but this 
also is a point which will come better under our next chapter on 
the atmosphere. 

There are, however, some matters connected with the water- 
supply of the eartli, and its relation to the development of life, 
that call for a few remarks here. What has determined the 
total quantity of water on the earth or on other planets does 
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nt)t appear to he known; hut pre^uinnhly it wimld depend, par- 
tially or whtdly, on the inan^ td' thr planet hein^ Hnlfunent to 
ennhle it to retain by itn ^ravitati\r forre the axyi^nx and hydro- 
gt*n of whleh water U eoinpoMah the two gn?4eH are ho easily 
combined to form water^ hut enn only he wparated uutler Kpccial 
conditituiN, iU (juntifity woithl dejM^ndent on the supply of 
hydrogeiu which hut riir«dy Lmnd on the earth in a frn* atate. 
The imjmrtnnt fart, h«me%er, that we do ptK^^-^e'iH ho great 
a quantity of winter* that if the wlmte nurfare of the globe wan 
m regulnrly ritnlotireti m are the rontinrid^H antJ merely wTtnkkd 
wt\h intnintfun eliaiii^, tlirn the r\iHting water wcadd rover the 
wlude gUdn^' nearly two mile*i deep, lenvh^g only the topn of high 
mnuntairiH abna^ itn Htirfiire m nnr^^i of ^iinall i^tniuL, wdlli a few 
larger inlnruk formetl hy what are now^ th** liigh phiteaun of 
I'ilnd nncl tlw Southern Aiule*t. 

Now* there Mmn^ no rra^tut why thi^ di'drilnition of the water 
Hhoiihi not Imve tw*rurrrd in fart it m^nm prohahle tlmt it would 
have orcnirred, had it not lam ft»r the forttmnte roinridena* of 
the foriiirttion of enorfomndy di*«‘p orean haBinH, So far m 1 
am aware, no suffleirni e\pliinalion of the formiition of time 
tmaJoH hm km given htil tlmt of Mr» CNmond Fi?»her, m liere 
dcHcrihed, and tlmt tjeja^iuL iifmn three unitjue eireuiwtanmt 
(1) tlu* fornmlum of a -udellilr at a very Iftle |aTiod of the 
planetk develiqiment whm there wa^ alreatty n rather thick 
cnifit; (M) the satellite ladng far larger in priqmrtion to its 
primary tlmn any other in the wkr ^y^triii; and (*l) its having 
been produml hy fl^fitin from H% primary on amnmt of ttr 
tirmely rapid rotation* wmhim*<l mth ^adar litter in ita molten 
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interior, and a rate of oscillation of that molten interior coincid- 
ing with the tidal period.^ 

•Whether this very remarkable theory of the origin of our 
moon is the true one, and if so, whether the explanation it seems 
to alford of the great oceanic basins is correct, I am not mathe- 
matician enough to judge. The tidal theory of the origin of the 
moon, as worked out mathematically by Professor (}. IL Darwin, 
has been supported by Sir Robert Ball and accepted by many 
other astronomers; while the I'csearches of the Rev. Osmond 
Fisher into the PhyslcH of the Earth's Crusty together with his 
mathematical abilities and his practical work as a geologist, 
entitle his opinion on the question of the mode of origin of tlic 
ocean basins to the highest respect. And, as we have scon, the 
existence of these vast and deep ocean basins, produced by tlic 
agency of a series of events so remarkable as to bt‘ (piite unique 
in the solar system, played an important part in rendering the 
earth fib for the <Ievelopmeut of the higher forms of animal life, 
while without tliem it seems not improbable th/it the conditions 
would have been such as to render any varied forms of terrestrial 
life hardly possible. 

* Professor (». H. Darwin slalej that It Is nearly certain that no otho, 
satellite nor any of the planets originated in tl\e same way m the moon. 
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not. appear to he known; hut pnssuinahly it would depend, par- 
tially or wholly, on the mass of the planet hein*^ suilieient to 
(‘uahle it to ri^tain hy its ^ravilative force the oxy<^en and hydro- 
g’en of which water Is composed. As tlie two gases are so easily 
conihiiuHl to form M’aier, hut can only ht' se})arated under special 
conditions, its (piantity would he (l(*pendent on tlu‘ sup])ly of 
hydrogen, whi(‘h is hut ran*ly found on llu‘ earth in a frt'c state. 
'Tlie im])ortant fact, howt*ver, is, that \vv do jiossess so great 

(|uantily of water, that if the whol(‘ surfiu'i* of the glohi* was 
as regularly contouri'd as nn‘ the continents, and men'ly wrinkh*d 
with mountain chains, th(*n tin* (‘xisting water would cover the 
whole globe nearly two miles deep, h*Hving oidy the h^ps oi* high 
mountains above its surface as rows of small islamis, with a few 
larger islamis fornual hy what are now the high plateaus of 
''rilu'h and the Soutluu’u And(’S. 

Now there seems no reason why this distrih\ition of the water 
should not hav(‘ occurred— in fact it seiMUs prcjhahlt* that it would 
have ()ccurn‘d, luul it not hi‘('n for tlu* fortunate coinc’itlenee of 
the format i(m of enormously det‘p oct^an basins. So far ns T 
am aware, no suflleienl explanation of th(* formation of these 
basins has beam given hut. that of Mr, Osmond Eislunx ns here 
deserihcal, and tlmt dt*pends upoti ihret' uniciut* eircumstnnees : 
(1) the formation of a sai(‘!litt* at a \H*ry late period of the 
phuud.’s d(‘V(‘lopm<‘nt wlien theia* was alnaidy a rather thick 
crust; (2) the satellite hcang far Iarg<*r in proportion to its 
primary than any otluT In the solar .system; and (3) its having 
been produced by fission from its ])rimarY on account of ex- 
tremely rapid rotation, combined with solar tides in its molten 
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interior, and a rate of oscillation of that molten interior coincid- 
ing with the tidal period/ 

‘Whether this very remarkable theory of the origin of oiir 
moon is the true one, and if so, whether the explanation it seems 
to afford of the great oceanic basins is correct, I am not mathe- 
matician enough to judge. The tidal theory of tlie origin of the 
moon, as worked out mathematically by Professor (k IL Darwin, 
has been supporti'd by Sir Robert Ball and accepted by many 
other astronomers; while the researches of the Rev, Osmond 
b'isher into the Phj/sirs of the Earth ' h Craat, togi'ther with his 
mathematical abilitii‘s and his practical work as a geologist, 
entilh* his opinion on llu‘ ([uestion of the modi* of origin of the 
ocean basins to the highest respect. And, as we havi‘ seen, the 
existenci‘ of these vast and di’ep oc(‘au l)asins, productal by the 
ageiK’Y of a siu'ies of evmits so riMuarkablt^ as to bt' cpiite imiipic 
in the solar system, playi'd an important ])art in n’ndmnng the 
earth fit for tlu* dc'velopnumt of l.h(‘ high<‘r forms of animal life, 
whili* without t.lu'm it s(‘(nns not improbable that the conditions 
would have b(‘en such as to rendm* any varie<i forms of terrestrial 
life hardly possible. 

n^rofessor (;. II. Darwin slalcs that it i.s nearly certain that no oihe 
aaicUllc nor any of the planels orij^lnalcd in the same way aa the moon. 
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TIIK KAHTII IN UKLATION TO MKK: ATMOSPH KKH’ (’ONDITIOXS 

\Vk liavc* seen in our t(‘nt.li c’hnptrr that llu* physlral basis of life 
“—protoplasm- — consists of the four clcuu^uts— oxygen, nitrogen, 
hydrogt'n, and carbon, and tlinl both plaids and animals depend 
largely upon the fri'e oxygen in I be air lo carry on llunr vital 
processes; wlnle the carbonic acid and ammonia in the almosplu*re 
seem to lx? absolutely c*ss(*nlial to plants. Wludber life couhl 
have arisen and have been highly tlevelopial with an atmosphere 
('omposed of (li(ri‘renl eh'meuts i’rom ours it is, of <’t>urse, impos- 
siblt* lo say; but tbiuH' ar(‘ cmdain physii’al conditions whii'b seian 
alisolutely essential wliatever may lx* tin* eh*ments which com- 
pose it. 

The first of tliese essi’idials is an atmosphere winch shall lx* of 
such density at the surface of llu* planet, and of so gn*at a hulk 
as to he not too rare to fulhl its various functions at all altitudes 
wlxua* llu'ia^ Is a (’onsiderahle area of laud. \Vluit dett‘rmiiu*H 
the total (piantity of gas(*ous matter on the surfari* of a phux't 
will Ixs mainly, its uuiss, togt‘tht*r witli tlx* nvtu'ngt* temperatun* 
of its surface. 

''riie molcH'uIcH of gases art' in a state of rapid motion in all 
(Hn‘etions, and the* lighter gases have the most rn]>id motions. 
The ayernge .speed of tlie nudlon of the molecules lias been 
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roughly detorniincd under varying conditions of pressure and 
temperature, and also the probable maximum and minimum rates, 
and from these data, and certain known facts as to planetary 
atmospheres, IMr. (L Johnstone Stoney, 1^. R. S., has calculated 
what gases will escape from the atmospheres of the earth and 
the other planets. lie finds that all the gases which are con- 
stituents oT air have such comparatively low molecular rates of 
moticm that tlie force of gravity at the upper limits of the earth’s 
atmosplu're is amply sufllcient to retain them; hence tlie stability 
of* its composition. Rut then' an' two otlu'r gasc's, liydrogen 
and helium, whicli an' both known to cailer tlu' atmosphere, but 
never accumulaU' so as to form any imaisurabh' portion of it, 
and these* arc* fouiul to have* suflicient molecular motion to escape 
from it. With regard to hydrogen. If tlu' earl.h wi*n‘ much 
larg(‘r and mon* massiv(* than it is, so as to retain t!u* hydrogen, 
disastrous c(>nse({U(‘nc(*s might ('usms be<’aus(', wlu'iu'vi'r a suHi- 
cient ouantity of this gas accumula.t(*d, it would form an <*x- 
plosivc* mixtun* with tlu* oxygt'u of the /itmos})hc'n', and /i flash 
of lightning or ('Vt*n the smalh'st flauH' would hvul to explosions 
so vioh'ul. and dt*striud iv(* as perhaps to render such a plaiu't un- 
suited for l.lu' dt‘V(*lo])ment of liL*. We aj)pear, therefore, to he 
just at the majt)r limit of mass to secun' habitability, ex<H‘pt in 
such planets as may have no continuous supply of fna* hydrogen. 

Perhaps the most important meehanienl funetions of the at- 
mosphere (h‘])endent on its density an’: (1) the produetion of 
winds, whieli in many ways tiring about an ecpialisation of han- 
perature, and whieb also produce stirface-currerits on the ocean; 
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and (2) the distribution of moisture over the earth by means 
of clouds which also have other important functions. 

Winds depend primarily on the local distribution of heat in 
the air, especially on the great amount of heat constantly present 
in the equatorial zone, due to the sun being always nearly vertical 
at noon, and to its being similarly vertical at each tropic once 
a year, with a longer day, leading to even higher temperatures 
than at the equator, and producing also that continuous belt of 
arid lands or deserts which almost encircle the globe in the region 
of the tropics. Heated air being lighter, the colder air from 
the temperate zones continually flows towards it, lifting it up 
and causing it to flow over, as it were, to the north and south. 
But as the inflow comes from an area of less rapid to one of 
more rapid rotation, the course of the air is diverted, and pro- 
duces the northeast and southeast trades ; while the overflow from 
the equator going to an area of less rapid rotation turns west- 
ward and produces the southwest winds so prevalent over the 
north Atlantic and north temperate zone generally, and the 
northwest in the southern hemisphere. 

It is outside the zone of the equable trade-winds, and in a 
region a few degrees on each side of the tropics, that destimctive 
hurricanes and typhoons prevail. These are really enormous 
whirlwinds due to the intensely heated atmosphere over the arid 
regions already mentioned, causing an inrush of cool air from 
various directions, thus setting up a rotatory motion which in- 
creases in rapidity till equilibrium is restored. The hurricanes 
of the West Indies and Mauritius, and the typhoons of the 
Eastern seas, are thus caused. Some of these storms are so 
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violent that no human structures can resist them, while the largest 
and most vigorous trees are torn to pieces or overturned by them. 
But if our atmosphere were much denser than it is, its increased 
weight would give it still greater destructive force; and if to 
this were added a somewhat greater amount of sun-heat- — which 
might be due either to our greater pi'oximity to the sun or to 
the surrs grc'ater size or greater heat-intensity, these tempests 
might be so increased in viohmee and frecpienc.y as to render con- 
siderable portions of the earth uninhabitable. 

The constant and ecpiahle trade-winds have a very important 
function in Initiating those far-reaching ocean-curiamts which 
are of the greatest importance in equalising temperature. The 
well-known (hilf Stream is to us the most important of these cur- 
rents, because it jdays the chief part in giving us the mild climate 
we enjoy in common with the wliole of Western hhirope, a mild- 
ness whlcli is felt to a eonsiderahle distance within the Arctic 
Lircle; and, in conjumdion with the dapan (^irn‘nt, which docs 
the same for tlie whole of the tt'iujieruie ri'gions of the North 
Pacific, rend(»rs a largi* portion of the globe h(d.ter adapted for 
life than it would he without tlu‘S(‘ beneficial infhu'iices. 

These ecjualising currents, however, are almost entirely due 
to the form and position of tlu^ continents, and especially to the 
fact that they are so situatc'd ns to leave vast expanst^s of ocean 
along the ecjuatorinl zone, and extending north and south to the 
Arctic and Antarctic regions. If with the same amount of land 
the continents had been so grouped as to occupy a oonsiderable 
portion of the equatorial oceans— such as would have been the 
case had Africa been turned so as to join South America, and 
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Asia been brought to the southeast so as to take the place of 
part of the equatorial Pacific, then the great ocean-currents 
would have been but feeble or have hardly existed. Without 
these currents much of the north and south temperate lands 
would have been buried in ice, while the largest portion of the 
continents would have been so intensely heated as perhaps to be 
unsuited for the development of the higher forms of animal life, 
since we have shown (in Chapters X and XI) how delicate is the 
balance and how narrow the limits of temperature which are 
required. 

There seems to be no reason whatever why some such distribu- 
tion of the sea and land should not have existed, had it not been 
for the admittedly exceptional conditions which led to the pro- 
duction of our satellite, thus necessarily forming vast chasms 
along the region of the equator where centrifugal force as well 
as the internal solar tides were most powerful, and where the thin 
crust was thus compelled to give way. And as the highest 
authorities declare that there are no indications of such an origin 
of satellites in the case of any other planet, the whole series of 
conditions favourable to life on the earth become all the more 
remarkable. 

CLOUDS ; THEIR IMPORTANCE AND THEIR CAUSES 

Few persons have any adequate conception of the real nature 
of clouds and of the important part they take in rendering our 
world a habitable and an enjoyable one. 

On the average, the rainfall over the oceans is much less than 
over the land, the whole region of the trade-winds having usually 
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a cloutlless sky and very lililt' rain; hut in the intervening belt 
of calms, near to the e<iuator, a cloudy sky and heavy rains are 
frequent. This arises from the fact that the warm, moist air 
over the oceaTi is raised upwards, by i!ie cold and heavy air from 
north and south, into a (*ooler region when‘ it cannot hold so much 
atpieoiis vaf)our, which is tlu'n' coiuk'used and falls as rain. (Jen~ 
erally, wherevc'r the winds blow over extensive an‘as of water on 
to the land, especially if th(‘re are mountains or (*h^vati‘d platc'aus 
which cause the moisture-laden air to rise to luaghts where the 
tem]>eratun‘ is lowt^r, clouds art^ foniual and more or less rain 
falls. But if the land is of an arid nature and much heated by 
the sun, the air b('comes capal)le of holding still more acjueous 
vapour, and (*ven di‘ns(' rain-clouds dispc'rse without |)rt)ducing 
any rainfall. From thes(* simple caus(»s, with tin* large* area 
of sea as compan'd with Ihe land upon our earth, by far tln^ 
larger portion of ilu* surface is well suppli(‘d with rain, wliich, 
falling most a!)uiulanily in the elevat(‘<i and tlu*r(*fore cool(‘r 
regions, pc'rcolates ilu* soil, arnl giv(‘s rise to those* innunu*rable 
s])rings and rivuk‘ts which moist <*n and be*auiify the ('arth, and 
which, uniting log(‘ther, form streams and riv(*rs, whicli rei\irn 
to the seas and oceans whence they were originally derivi*d, 

OUOtTDH AND RAIN DKIU-IND trt*ON ATMOSPniCttlC^ DUST 

Tlie beautiful system of aciueous circulation hy means of the 
atmosphere as sk(»iclu‘d above w/is long thonght to explain the 
whole process, and to require no further elucidation; but al)Out 
a quarter of a century l)ack a curious expi'riment was made whiclx 
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indicated that there was another factor in the process which had 
been entirely overlooked. If a small jet of steam is sent into two 
large glass receivers, one filled with ordinary air, the other with 
air which has been filtered by passing through a thick layer of 
cotton wool so as to keep back all particles of solid matter, the 
first vessel will be instantly filled with condensed, cloudy-looking 
vapour, while in the other vessel the air and vapour will remain 
perfectly transparent and invisible. Another experiment was 
then made to imitate more nearly what occurs in nature. The 
two vessels were prepared as before, but a small quantity of 
water was placed in each vessel and allowed to evaporate till the 
air was nearly saturated with vapour, which remained invisible 
in both. Both vessels were then slightly cooled, when instantly 
a dense cloud was formed in that filled with unfiltered air, while 
the other remained quite clear. These experiments proved that 
the mere cooling of air below the dew point will not cause the 
aqueous vapour in it to condense into drops so as to form mist, 
fog, or cloud, unless small particles of solid or liquid matter are 
present to act as nuclei upon which condensation begins. The 
density of a cloud will therefore depend not only on the quantity 
of vapour in the air, but on the presence of an abundance of 
minute dust-particles on which condensation can begin. 

That such dust exists everywhere in the air, even up to great 
heights, is not a supposition but a proved fact. By exposing 
glass plates covered with glycerine in different places and at dif- 
ferent altitudes the number of these particles in each cubic foot 
of air has been determined ; and it is found that not only are they 
present everywhere at low levels, but that there are a considerable 
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luiiubcr even at the tops of the highest mouiitniiis. These solid 
particles ulso act in another way. By radiation in the higher 
atmosphere they l)(‘come very cold, and thus condense the vapour 
by contact, just as the points of grass-blades condense it to form 
(lew. 

When steam is (‘scaping from an engine we see a mass of dense 
white vapour, a miniature cloud; and if we are near it in cold, 
(lamp w(‘ather, we feel little drops of rain produccal from it. But 
on a fine, warm day it ris('s (piickly and soon melts away, and 
entirely disappears. Exaclly llu‘ same thing happens on a 
largc'r scale in nat\ire. In line weather we may have abundant 
clouds conliminlly passing high ovto’head, but l.lu'y nev(‘r prodiu’e 
rain, bec'ause as tlu‘ minut(‘ globules of water slowly fall towards 
the (‘arth, the warm, dry air again turns tlunn into invisible 
vapour. Again, in fiiu* wealluu’, we often s('(‘ a small cloud on 
a mounlain lo]> whi(’h rcMnains lh(’ri‘ a ('(>nsideral)I(^ Unus even 
though a brisk wind is blowing, Thi‘ monnlaiii top is colder 
than tlu* surrounding air, and the invisible vapour becomes (on- 
(leased inlo cloud by passing over Jt, but the moment tlu'se cloud 
particles an* carrical past the summit into the waruun* and drier 
air tlu'y are again (waporated find diHa])])ear, On ^r/ible Moun- 
tain, m^fir (’ap(* I'own, this phenonu^non oecurs on a large H('al(!, 
find is termed the tfiblc'-eloth, the imiss of white flee(*y cloud mann- 
ing to hang over tlH‘ (hit mounifiin to}> to some dlstaiu'e down, 
where it renuiins for sevi'val months, while all around there is 
briglit sunsluiun 

Another phenomenon that indicnites the univei'sal presence of 
dust to enormous heights in the atmosphere is the blue colour of 
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tlu' sky. I'his is causrd by Uu* pnvsnu’t* of siu*h excessively 
n»lnuU‘ parlieles of dust thnni^lj an enormous thieluu*ss of the 
hie;lu‘r alm()sj)hen'^ probably up tt> a hei‘^hl (yf twenty or thirty 
miles, or more— "that tlu*y reflect only the lip^ht of short wave- 
hm^lhs from the blue <‘nd of the sjjeclrum. 'This also has hiuai 
provi'd by experiment. If a ^lass cylinder, several f(S‘t long, 
is filled with pun* air from which nil solid partich‘s have been 
remo\a*(l by filtering and passing over nal hot platimmi wirt's, 
and a ray of ele(‘tric light is passetl through it, the interior, when 
view(‘d laterally, appears cpilte dark, tin* light passing through 
in a straight, line and not illuminating tin* air. Hut if a little 
mtm‘ air is passed through the filter, btit so rapidly as to allow 
the minultssl particles of tinst to enter with it, tlu* vi*sst*l l)t‘eoint*H 
gradually filled with a blue Ine/ts which gradually tlei‘pens into 
a h(‘autiful blue, comparable with that of the sky. If now st)me 
of the unfiltere<i air is admit tt*d, the Ihue fades away into ilie 
ordinary tint of daylight, 

Sihiccit has h(*en known that li<{uid oxygen is blue, marjy people 
have concluded tliat this t*\plaiiis the hhie cidnur <jf the sky. U\it 
it has really nothing its do with the point at issue, d'he blue 
of the licpiid oxygen becomes so excesHivcly faint in the gas, 
further attenuated ns it In by the coloitrh'ss nitri»gt*n, that, it 
would havt* no peret‘ptihU* cohntr in the whole thickness of o\ir 
atmosphere. Agaitn if it had a perceptible tilue tird wc could 
not see it against the hlackness tjf space behind it ; bnt wlnte 
objects seen througlt it, stich as the mot»n and chmds, shoul<l all 


appear bine, which they da m>t dm Tlie Jdne w’c see is from the 
whole sky, and is therefore reflectetl light ; and as pure air m 
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quite traiispjircut, there must be solid or liquid particles so 
iniiuite as to reflect blue lig'ht only. In the lower atiiiosplicre 
the raiii-produciii^ particles are larger, and reflect all the rays, 
thus diluting the blue colour near the horizon, and, l)y refraction 
and reflection combined, producing the various beautiful hues of 
sunrise and sunset. 

This production of exquisite colours by the dust in the at- 
mosphere, though adding greatly to the enjoyment of life, can- 
not he considered essential to it; but there is another circumstance 
connected with atmospheric dust wliich, though little ap{)reciated, 
might have effet'ts which can liardly be calculated. If there 
were no dust in the atmospliere, the sky would appear black even 
at noon, excej)t in the actual direction of the sun; ami the stars 
would be visible in the day as well as at night. This would follow 
l)ecan.s(* /lir doc's not ri’fhrt light, and is not visible. We should 
therefore reca'ive no light from the sky itself as we do now, ami 
the north side of (‘very hill, house, and other solid ohjtads, would 
he totally dark, unl(‘ss there were any sur fact's In that diretdion 
to reflect tlu^ light 'Fhe surface of tiu‘ ground at a little dis- 
tance would he in sunshine, and tliis would la* t!u‘ only source of 
light whert'vcr direct sunlight was cut olf. ’'Fo get a good 
amount of pleasant light in houses it would he nt'cessary to have 
them built on nearly level ground, or on ground rising to the 
north, and with walls of glass all round and down to the floor 
line, to rec(4ve as much as y)()ssihle of the reflected light from the 
ground. What eff ect this kind of light would have on vegeta- 
tion it is difficult to say, but fives and shrulis would proliably 
grow laterally towards tlie south, cast, and west, so as to g(‘t 
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JUS imioh {lirtrt sunshim* as pos.sihlr. A more important, result 
would be Ihul, as suushiui^ would be pi*rjH*tual durin/j;’ the day, 
so nuieh evaporation would taki' plaee that the soil woidd bec’ome 
arid and almost bare in places that are now eovtuH'd with vegeta- 
tion, and plants like the cactusi*s of Ari/oua and the euphor- 
bias of South Africa would occupy a larj^e portion of the 
surface. 

Returning now from this collateral suhji*ct of light atid colour 
to the more im])ortnnt aspect of tlu' (juestion - tlu‘ absence of 
cloud and rain“We liavi* to considm* what wotdd Impptm, and in 
what way the enormous (juantity (d' water which wandd bt^ 
evaporated under continual sunshine would be ndurned to 
the earllu 

The first and most obvious means would bt» by abnormally 
abundant (knvs, whi<’h woidd b(* deposited almost every night on 
evm’Y form of leafy vegetation. Not oidy would all grass and 
herbage, hut all the outer leaves of shrubs and trees, eondense so 
nuu’h moisture ns to take the jilnee of rain so far as the lu’eds of 
such vegetation wa^re nmcerned. Ibd w’ithoui arrangements for 
irrigation cultivation would he almost impi^ssilde, htaauist* the 
bare soil wanild become intensely heated during the tlay, and wamid 
rtdnin so much of its luad tluamgh tht* night ns to prevtad any 
dew’ forming U])cm it. 

Some more efiVetive mo<le, tlierefore, of returning the Hpurams 
vapour of Iht* atmosphere to the cairth anti oeean, waadii l)e 
(pured, and tins, 1 lielleve, would hj* done by means tif hills and 
mountains of suffi('ient heigld to hecaniie <iecid<allv colder than 
the lowdands. The air frmn over the oceniiH wa)uhi be constantly 
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loaded with moisture, and whenever the winds blew on to the land 
the air would be carried up the slopes of the hills into the colder 
regions, and there be rapidly condensed upon the vegetation, and 
also on the bare earth and rocks of northern slopes, and wherever 
they cooled sufficiently during the afternoon or night to be below 
the temperature of the air. The quantity of vapour thus con- 
densed would reduce the atmospheric pressure, which would lead 
to an inrush of air from below, bringing with it more vapour, 
and this might give rise to perpetual torrents, especially on 
northern and eastern slopes. But as the evaporation would be 
much greater than at the present time, owing to perpetual sun- 
shine, so the water returned to the earth would be greater, and as 
it would not be so uniformly distributed over the land as it is now, 
the result would perhaps be that extensive mountain sides would 
become devastated by violent torrents, rendering permanent 
vegetation almost impossible; while other and more extensive 
areas, in the absence of rain, would become arid wastes that would 
support only the few peculiar types of vegetation that are char- 
acteristic of such regions. 

Whether such conditions as here supposed would prevent the 
development of the higher forms of life it is impossible to say, 
but it is certain that they would be very unfavourable, and might 
have much more disastrous consequences than any we have here 
suggested. We can hardly suppose that, with winds and rock- 
formations at all like what they are now, any world could be 
wholly free from atmospheric dust. If, however, the atmosphere 
itself were much less dense than it is, say one-half, which might 
very easily have been the case, then the winds would have less 
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carrying power, and at the elevations at which clouds are usually 
formed there would not be enough dust-particles to assist in their 
formation. Hence fogs close to the earth’s surface would largely 
take the place of clouds floating far above it, and these would 
certainly be less favourable to human life and to that of many of 
the higher animals than existing conditions. 

The world-wide distribution of atmospheric dust is a remark- 
able phenomenon. As the blue colour of the sky is universal, the 
whole of the higher atmosphei'e must be pervaded by myriads of 
ultra-microscopical particles, which by reflecting the blue rays 
only give us not only the azure vault of heaven, but in combina- 
tion with the coarser dust of lower altitudes, diffused daylight, 
the grand forms and motions of the fleecy clouds, and the gentle 
rain from heaven ” to refresh the parched earth and make it 
beautiful with foliage and flowers. Over every part of the vast 
Pacific Ocean, whose islands must produce a minimum of dust, 
the sky is always blue, and its thousand isles do not suffer for 
want of rain. Over the great forest-plain of the Amazon valley, 
where the production of dust must be very small, there is yet 
abundance of rain-clouds and of rain. This is due primarily 
to the two great natural sources of dust — the active volcanoes, 
together with the deserts and more arid regions of the world; 
and, in the second place, to the density and wonderful mobility 
of the atmosphere, which not only carries the finest dust-particles 
to an enormous height, but distributes them through its whole 
extent with such wonderful uniformity. 

Every dust particle is of course much heavier than air, and in 
a comparatively short time, if the atmosphere were still, would 
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fall to the ground. Tyndall found that the air of a cellar under 
the Royal Institution in Albemarle Street, which had not been 
opened for several months, was so pure that the path of a beam 
of electric light sent through it was quite invisible. But careful 
experiments show that not only is the air in continual motion, but 
the motion is excessively irregular, being hardly ever quite hori- 
zontal, but upwards and downwards and in every intermediate 
direction, as well as in countless v/hirls and eddies; and this 
complexity of motion must extend to a vast height, probably 
to fifty miles or more, in order to provide a sufficient thick- 
ness of those minutest particles which produce the blue of the 
sky. 

All this complexity of motion is due to the action of the sun 
in heating the surface of the earth, and the extreme irregularity 
of that surface both as regards contour and its capacity for 
heat-absorption. In one area we have sand or rock or bare clay, 
which, when exposed to bright sunshine, becomes scorching hot ; 
in another area we have dense vegetation, which, owing to evap- 
oration caused by the sunshine, remains comparatively cool, and 
also the still cooler surfaces of rivers and Alpine lakes. But if 
the air were much less dense than it is, these movements would 
be less energetic, while all the dust that was raised to any con- 
siderable height would, by its own weight, fall back again to the 
earth much more rapidly than it does now. There would thus be 
much less dust permanently in the atmosphere, and this would 
inevitably lead to diminished rainfall and, partially, to the other 
injurious effects already described. 
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ATMOSPHEIIIC KI,H(rnacITY 

Wc have already seen that vegetable organisms obtain the diicf 
part of the nitrogen in their tissues from ammonia produced in 
tlie atmosphere and carried into the earth by rain. This sub- 
stance can only be thus pnaluced by the agency of electrical dis- 
cluu’ges, or lightning, which cause the combination of the hydro- 
gen in the acjueous viipour with tlie friH‘ oxygim of tlu' air. But 
ch)U(ls art* imi)oriant agents in the accumulation of ele<'lricity in 
sufficient amount to produce the violent disclnirges we know as 
lightning, and it is dtnibtful whctht*r without them there would 
be any dischargi\s through tlu* atmos])ber(* capable of decompos- 
ing the acpieous vaptnu* In it. Not only are <‘loud.s beneficial in 
the production of rain, and also in moth*r?iting the intensity of 
continuous sun-heat, hut. tlu'V an* also nspiisite for tin* formation 
of chemical coiupounds in vi*g(*tahlts which an* of tlu* highest 
Importance to the whole animal king<lom. So far as we know, 
animal life could md t*xisi on the earth's surface without this 
source of nitrog<*n, and therefore without chnuls and lightning; 
and these, we have just se^m, d<*pt‘nd primarily cm a due propor- 
tion of dust in ih<^ atmosphere. 

But this due proptudion of dust is mainly supplied by volcanoos 
and deserts, and its distrilmtion and constant j)reHence in the 
air depeml uptni tlu* dt^nsity of tlu* atmosphere. This again 
depends on two other factors: the force of gravity dm* to the 
mnsH of the planed, and the absolute quantity t>f the free gases 
constituting the atmosphere. 

Wc thus find that the vast, invisible ocean t)f air in wlucli we 
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live, and which is so important to us that deprivation of it for 
a few minutes is destructive of life, produces also many other 
beneficial effects of which we usually take little account, except 
at times wlien storm or tempest, or excessive heat or cold, remind 
us how delicate is the balance of conditions on which our com- 
fort, and even our lives, depend. 

But the sketch I have here nttein])ted to give of its varied 
functions shows us that it is really a most com])lex structiu'e, a 
wt)nderful piece* of machinery, as it were, wlhcli in its various 
component gas(‘s, its actions and reactions upon tlu* water and 
the land, its production of electrical discharges, and its furnish- 
ing the elements from which the whole fabric of organic life is 
composed and perpetually renewed, may be truly considered to be 
the very scnirce and foundation of life itself. This is seen, not 
only in the fact of our absolute (l(*pi‘ndenei' upon it every minute 
of our lives, but in the lerrihh’ (‘ffeets produced by even a slight 
degree of im])urity in this vital eli^ment. Yd. it is among those 
nations that claim to lie the most civilised, those* that profess to 
be guided by a knowledge of ilu* hiws of nature, those that most 
glory in the advance of science, that we find the great(*Ht apathy, 
the great(‘st recklessness, in continually r(*ndering impure this 
all-important necessary of lift*, to such a degree that the health 
of llu* larger portion of th(‘ir populations is injured and tlu*ir 
vitality lower(‘d, by ctinditions which compel them to breathe more 
or less foul and impure air for the greater part of their livefi. 
The huge and ever-increasing eities, the vast manufacturing 
towms I)elching forth smoki* and poisonous gases, with the 
crowded dwellings, where millions are forced to live under the 
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most ti?rrible insanitary conditions, are the witnesses to this 

criminal apathy, this incredible rtTkl^^ssness and inlminanlty. 

For the last fli*ty years and more tlu* inevitable n^sults of such 
conditions have been fully known; yet to this day nothing of 
importance haa been done, nothing kv being doiu*. In this beau- 
tiful land there is ample space and a su])erabundanc(* of pure air 
for evei^Y iudividunl. Ytd our wealthy and our learned classes, 
our rulers and law-makers, our religious leaclu*rs and our men 
of science, all alike devott* tlu*ir lhH‘s and energies to anytliing or 
ev(*ry thing hut this. Yet thin is the one great and primary 
('sstadial of a people’s h(‘allh and well bt‘ing, to wliich nrrt/tliin^ 
should, for the time, ht* subordinate. 'Fill this is dtuu*, and done 
Ihormigldy and cinnplet(‘ly, our eivilisuliou is uuuglit, (uir selence 
is naught, t)ur religion is naught, and our polities an* less than 
naught— an* utterly clespi(’able; art* below cotdempt. 

It has been the coi\sidt‘rat ion of our woiulerfut atmosphere in 
its various relations to human life, and to all life, which has com- 
p(‘lle{! me to this cry for the children nnd ftm outragt^d humanity. 
Will no btuly of humane mi*n and w(mu*n band tlu*mst‘lves t together, 
and takt* no rest till tluH crying evil is nbolishtal, and with it 
niiu'denths of all tlie (dher evils that now alllict ns? la*! everij- 
tiling give way to this. As in a war (vf eomjuesi or aggressitin 
nothing is allowed to stand in ilu* way of victory, and all priv/de 
rights are mihordinated to the alleg'd public weal, so, in Ibis 
war against hllb, disense, and misery let ntithing stand in the 
way—neither private interests nor vested rigbtH—and we shall 
certainly compier, "rids is the gospel that shcndd he preached, 
in season and o\it of season, til! the nalion listi*ns ami is nmvincixl. 
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Let tills be our claim: Pure air and pure water for every inhabi- 
tant of tlie British Isles. Vote for no one who says It can’t 
be done.” Vote only for those who declare “ It shall be done.” 
It may take five or leu or tweiiiy years, but all petty ameliora- 
tions, all piecemeal reforms, must wait till this fundamental 
reform is ellVcted. "I'hen, when we have enabled our ^leojile to 
breathe pure air, and drink pure water, and live njxm sim])le 
food, and work and play and rest undtu- healthy conditions, they 
will be in a ])osition to decade (for the first tinu^) what other 
reforms are really needc'd. 

Remember! W(* claim to be a people of hi^h civilisation, of 
advancc'd science, of f>;reat humanity, of (‘uormous wealth! h’or 
very sh/ime do not h't us say Wc cannot arrange matters so that 
our people may all breathe unpolluted, unpoisoned air! ” 
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TiiK i:autu is Tin: (jma ii xnrr vata: in.ANarr in 
i'tii, sui.vii NV.vrtM 

IlAViNf} nhown in flu* la%t thrrr t-hiiptrrs how nuiu(*n>ttH and liow 
eaanplt'X art’ tlu* roiuHtitnit uhirh nlout^ nnalta* Iift‘ pnssihli* oti 
o\ir lairth, how nirrl\ hulauft t! nw <^ppusiu‘,^ i‘ort’t‘H, utul luiw 
tntrious anti drlit'alf* nvv thr ua'anN hv uhirti thr rsNrntial I’tuuhina- 
titms tjf thtM-h-mrut s arr aiunjt, it uill In* a fouiparnt ivi^ly 

fusY tnNk to nIiou lunv totally tmlittrcl nrr all tin* otlitn* planets 
thither \o <lfVt4op or to prr^rrvo I ho hii^den- forms of Hfr, niul, in 
nu»st teases, any forms ahovf* thr lourst ami most ruclimrntnry. 
In order to innkr (his rlrar ur will take tlir most imjiorlnnt of the 
conditions in order, and see tunv tlie \ariuus planets fnllil them. 

MAKH OK A ri.AKier ASU tVH ATMOHVn K4U‘ 

The hedght and density the atmosphere of a planet 1 h im- 
pt>rtani ns rei^ards lift* in several ways. On its density d(*pendH 
its power (if earryinf,^ naiistnrr ; ttf holding a snjUeient supply of 
dust part ieles for the fornmtltin of tdouds ; of (‘arryin^ ultra** 
nneroseopie pnriicdes to sneh a height and in sm*h (pinnlity an 
to difruse the light of the mux liy n*{!t*et ion from tin* whole sky; 
of raising wtives in the oe»ain atut thus uid'uting its wati*rs, and 
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of producing the ocenii currents whicli so greatly equalise tern- | 

perature. Now this densilv depends on two factors: the mass 

of the planet and the quantity of tlie atinospluu-ic gases. But -i; 

there is good reason to think that the latter di'pends directly * 

upon the former, because it is only when a certain mass is at- . ■ 

taiiied that any of tlie lighter permanent gases can be held on i 

the surface of a plamd:. ''Pirns, according to Dr. G. Johnstone I 

Stoney, who has sj)ecially studied this subject, tlie moon cannot *1 

H. 

retain evim such a heavy gas as carbonic acid, or the still heavier ^ 

carbon disulphide; while no particle of oxygen, nitrogen, or | 

water-vapour <‘an possibly n’lnain on it, owing to the fact of its 

mass l)i‘iiig only about om* (‘ighl i(‘th I hat of the t‘artli. II. is ' 

l}eli(*ve(l lhat there are considerable (juantities of gases in the 

stellar spaces, and probably also within the solar system, hut :,i 

perhaps in Ihe li({uid or solid form. In that state th(\y might fr 

1)(' atlrach'd hv any small mass su(*h as llu‘ moon, hut lh(‘ lu‘at 

I* 

of its surl’/ice when (‘X post’d lo llu* solar rays would ({ui(‘klY re- l|; 

stor(‘ them lo Ihe g/iseous condilion, when liu'y would at onei* | 

esca})e. I 

It is only when a plaiud attains a mass at least a (jiiartor that 
of the earth lhal it is ea])able of retainii\g water-vapour, one 

of the most (‘s.sential of the gasc‘s ; l)ut willi so small a mass fis this i\ 

its whole ainu)S])here would probably b(‘ so limittul in amount i 

and so ran^ at tlie planet’s surfact^ lhat it W(HiId be (juilu' inialde 
to fulfil lh(‘ various purposes for whic'li an atmosphere Is recpiircd 

in order to su])y)ort life. For their adecpiate fuhilment the mass t 

of a ]>lanet cannot be nmcli less than that of tlm earth. TTere 
we com(‘ io om* of thosi* niee adjustnuads of which so many have 
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bt'cu nlivacly out. Dr. Johnsttmr Stoutly arrives at the 

roiu’lu.siun that hydrogi'U t\s(*Hpt‘s from the earth. It is coutiii- 
ually pro<iurt‘(l lu small (plant it ies hy .sulunarine voleanoes, by 
fissures in vthe.anie n*|j;'i(ms, frian (it‘(*Hyiug vegetation, ami 
from souit* oiht'i* soiuH’es; yet, though stauetiiues round in 
minute (piauiitits, it forms no regular camstitutmt of our 
atmosphere.^ 

The (junntity of hydrogen (annbiued with oxyg(*n t(y form the 
mass of water in our vast find deep oceans is enormous. Yet if 
it had been only one tenth more than it aetually is the present 
land surfnci* would have been almost all submerged. IIow llie 
adjustments tH’eurred so that tluoT was exaetly enough hydrogen 
to fill the vast ocean hasius with Wfder to sneli n depth as to leave 
enough land surfact* for the ample de\t-lopment of vegiduhU* and 
animal liftn and y(d not so much as to he injurious to elimate, it 
is dilliculi to imugimx Ahd the adjnstim’nt stan*s us in the face. 
!*'Irst we have a sat^dlite unitpie in si/t* ns compared with its 
primary, and apparently in latt'in’ss of origin; then we have a 
mode of origin for that satellite said to 1 m* certainly unicpie in 
the solar system; as a constspience of tins origin, it is lM‘Iit‘ved, 
we have enomumsly de(*p ocean basins symmetrically placed with 
regard to tin* (spintor — an urraiigemt*nt which is v<*ry important 
for i)vvi\n circulation; then we must have hud the right ({uantity 
of hydrogen, obtained in some unknown svn\\ winch formed wmter 
<*nough to fill thi‘se chasms, so ns tty leave an ample area of dry 

* Tmnmrtiam e/ Hnynt Stn iriif, vet, vi. (nrr. it ), part xill. **0f 

Atmospheres upon Planet)* arul By (#. Julmstonc Htoney, F. B. 
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land, but which one-tenth more water would have ingulfed; and, 
lastly, we have oxygen enough left to form an atmosphere of 
sufficient density for all the requirements of life. It could not 
be that the sui'plus hydrogen escaped when the water had been 
produced, because it escapes very slowly, and it combines so easily 
with free oxygen by means of even a spark, as to make it certain 
that all the available hydrogen was used up in the oceanic waters, 
and that the supply from the earth’s interior has been since com- 
paratively small in amount. 

There is yet one more adjustment to be noticed. All the facts 
now referred to show that the earth’s mass is sufficient to bring 
about the conditions favourable for life. But if our globe had 
been a little larger, and proportionately denser, in all probability 
no life would have been possible. Between a planet of 8000 and 
one of 9500 miles diameter is not a large difference, when com- 
pared with the enormous range of size of the other planets. Yet 
this slight increase in diameter would give two-thirds increase 
in bulk, and, with a corresponding increase of density due to the 
greater gravitative force, the mass would be about double what 
it is. But with double the mass the quantity of gases of all sorts 
attracted and retained by gravity would probably have been 
double ; and in that case there would have been double the quan- 
tity of water produced, as no hydrogen could then escape. But 
the surface of the globe would only be one-half greater than at 
present, in which case the water would have sufficed to cover the 
whole surface several miles deep. 
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HABITABILITY OF OTHER PLANETS 

When we look to the other planets of our system we see every- 
where illustrations of the relation of size and mass to habitability. 
The smaller planets, Mercury and Mars, have not sufficient 
mass to retain water-vapour, and without it they cannot be 
habitable. All the larger planets can have very little solid 
matter, as indicated by their very low density, notwithstanding 
their enormous mass. There is, therefore, very good reason for 
the belief that the adaptability of a planet for a full development 
of life is primarily dependent, within very narrow limits, on its 
size and, more directly, on its mass. But if the earth owes its 
specially constituted atmosphere and its nicely adjusted quantity 
of water to such general causes as here indicated, and the same 
causes apply to the other planets of the solar system, then the 
only planet on which life can be possible is Venus. As, however, 
it may be urged that exceptional causes may have given other 
planets an equal advantage in the matter of air and water, we 
will briefly consider some of the other conditions which we have 
found to be essential in the case of the earth, but which it is 
almost impossible to conceive as existing, to the required extent, 
on any other planet of the solar system. 

A SMALL AND DEFINITE RANGE OF TEMPERATURE 

We have already seen within what narrow limits the temperature 
on a planet’s surface must be maintained in order to develop and 
support life. We have also seen how numerous and how delicate 
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are the coiiclilioiis, such as dcinsity of ahnospliere, extent and 
permanence of oceans, and distribulion ol’ sea and land, 
which are recpiisil.e, (‘ven with us, in order l.o render possible 
the conlinuous jireservalion of a sudiciently imiforni tempera- 
tiu’e. Stig’hl all.eralions one way or anol.her ini^lih render the 
earth almost uninhabilable, lhrou^‘h its being* liable to alterna- 
tions oi‘ loo great, lu‘at or excessive (‘old. I low tlien can wc 
suppose that any other of tlu‘ planets, which liavo either very 
much more or very much less sun-heat than \ve receive, 
could, by any possible modilication of conditions, be rendered 
capable of producing and supporting a full and varied life- 
development? 

Mars receives less than half the amount of sun-lieat per unit 
of surface that we do. And as it is almost certain that it con- 
tains no watt'r (its polar snows being causc'd by (‘arbonic acid 
or some otlu'r lu'avy gas) it follows that, although it may pro- 
duce vegi'table lift* of some low kinds, it must be (piitt* unsuited 
for that of tlu* higlicM* animals. Its small si*/t‘ and mass, the 
latter only one-ninth that of llu* earth, may probably allow it 
to poss(*Hs a very rare atmospluM’e of oxyg(‘n and nitrogen, if 
those' gases exist lluna', and this lack of d('nsity woidd render it 
unable to retain during the night tlie very moderate amount of 
heat it might absorb during tlu* day. This <‘onclusion is sup- 
porhal by its low refli’cting power, showing lhat it has hardly 
any <*louds In its scanty atmosp]i(*re. During the greah'r part 
of the tw('nty-l*our hours, tlu'r^^for(*, its surraco-tempcu'ature 
would probably he much btdow lla* freezing point of water; and 
this, taken in conjunction with the total absence of aqueous 
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vapour or liquid water, would add still further to its unsuit- 
ability for animal life. 

In Venus the conditions are equally adverse in the other direc- 
tion. It receives from the sun almost double the amount of heat 
that we receive, and this alone would render necessary some ex- 
traordinary combination of modifying agencies in order to 
reduce and render uniform the excessively high temperature. 
But it is now known that Venus has one peculiarity which is in 
itself almost prohibitive of animal life, and probably of even the 
lowest forms of vegetable life. This peculiarity is, that through 
tidal action caused by the sun, its day has been made to coincide 
with its year, or, more properly, that it rotates on its axis in 
the same time that it revolves round the sun. Hence it always 
presents the same face to the sun; and while one-half has a per- 
petual day, the other half has perpetual night, with perpetual 
twilight through refraction in a narrow belt adjoining the illu- 
minated half. But the side that never receives the direct rays of 
the sun must be intensely cold, approximating, in the central 
portions, to the zero of temperature, while the half exposed to 
perpetual sunshine of double intensity to ours, must almost cer- 
tainly rise to a temperature far too great for the existence of 
protoplasm, and probably, therefore, of any form of animal 
life. 

Venus appears to have a dense atmosphere, and its brilliancy 
suggests that we see the upper surface of a cloud-canopy, and 
this would no doubt greatly reduce the excessive solar heat. Its 
mass, being a little more than three-fourths that of the earth, 
would enable it to retain the same gases as we possess. But 
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under the extraordinary conditions that pixivail on the surface 
of this planet, it is hardly possible that the temperature of the 
illuminated side can be preserved in a suflicient state of uni- 
formity for the development of life in any of its higher 
forms. 

Mercury possesses the same peculiarity of keeping one face 
always toward the sun, and as It is so much smaller and so much 
nearer the sun its contrasts of heat and cold must be still more 
excessive, and we nee<l hardly discuss the possibility of tliis planet 
l)cing habitable. Its mass being only one-thirtiedh that of the 
earth, water- vaf)our will c(‘rt/unly escape from it, and, most prob- 
ably-, nilrogen and oxygen also, so that it can p{>ss(‘ss V(*ry little 
atinos})lu‘r(‘ ; and this is indicated l)y its low reflecting power, no 
less than 80 per cc‘nt. of the sun’s light bc*ing absorbed, and only 
17 per cent, n^ilected, wluux'as clouds rclli’ct 72 per eetd.. This 
planet is therefon^ intensely lu‘at(‘d on one side and frozem on the 
other; it has no water and hardly any atmosphere, and is there- 
fore, from ev(‘ry point of view, totally un(ll.t(*d for su])])orting 
living organisms. 

Kv(*n if it is stipposed that, in the e/ise of Venus, its per- 
j)etual cloud canopy may kei‘p down the surface temperature 
within the limits necessary for animal life, the extraordinary 
turmoil in its atmosj)ht‘re caused by the excessively contrasted 
temperatures of its <lark and light hemispheres must !)0 cx- 
trenady inimical fo life, if not absolutely prohibitive of it For 
on the greater part of the h(*mlH])here that never receives a ray of 
liglit or heat froni the sun all the water and aqueous vapour must 
be turned into ice or snow, and it scorns almost impossible that 
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the ftir itsell* ciUi c.st'.'qu^ cniijM-lat it>n. It only do so hy a 

viTv rapid ('irrul.d ion of tht‘ \\ liola at ino^plu'na and this wo\dd 
Cfrlninly hi* protlueed by Ihr laionutnis anil pioanamad diirorenoe 
of ti‘in])eraturo brlwri'n tlu' two luaniNplu*rns. Indii'ations of 
refraelion i)y a druse ntinoN])lirre am visiblr durin|jj thr plaTud’s 
transit over the sun’s tlls(\ and also whrn it is in eonjunetion with 
the sun, and the refrariion is so ^reat that \'rmis is believed to 
have an atmosphere inueh hii^bm’ than ours. lint, (hiring the 
rapid I'irtMilatiou of sueh an atniospluu’e heated on one half the 
planet and eoohal on the other, most of the at|Ueous vapour must 
be taken out- of it on the d.ark sidi' ns fast as it is produeed on 
thi‘ bi‘aied side, lliougb suHielent may remain to produee a eanopy 
^ of very lofty elouds analogous to our eirri. The oeeasloual 

visihilily of Ihe dark side of Venus may be caused by an elee- 
t rieal glow due to the frietion of the perpi*iually overllowing and 
inflowing almosphere, this being inereaseil by n*ileelion from a 
vast. surfjK’e of perpetual snow . If sve eonsltier all the eseep- 
tlonal features of this planet, it appears certain that the <nm- 
(lit Ions as n‘gards climate (aumot now he sueh as to maintain a 
tem]icrature within the narrow limits essential for life, while 
there is little prohalnllty that at any earlier period it can have 
pos.sessed and umintaiued the necessary stahilit y during tlu» long 
epoehs whicli arc recjuisite for its dt-velopmenl. 

Ihd’orc considiunng the condition of the larger planets, it will 
l)(' well to refer to an argument which has bemi suppostsl to 
minimise the difllculties already stated as to those planets whi(’h 
approach nearest to ihe earth in si/.e and distance from the 
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THE ARGT^MENT FROM EXTREME CONDmONS ON TUE EARTH I 

In reply l:o tlie evidence sliowin^ liow nice are the ?i(];ij)i,nl;i()nH 
re(piire(l for life-developnienl., il; is ol’len objected tlnih lift? does 

noxo exist under very exlrenie conditions — undt'r lro|)ic bent and j 

arctic snows; in the l)urid>iip di'scnd. ns well as in llu* moist tropi- 

f 

cal forest; in the air as well as in the water; on lofty niountalns ^ 

as well as on the level lowlands, lliis is no doubt true, but it 
does not prove lhat life could have been devidoptal in a world 

whore any of tlu'se extremes of climate (‘haraclerisixl tlu‘ whole ; 

surfact*. ''rile destuds an‘ inhahitetl ht'caust' then^ art* oases J 

where waltu' is attainable, as well as in I he surrounding; fertile 

areas. The arclit? ret»’ions are inhal)iled becaust’ tluu’t' is a sum- i 

d- 

mer, and durin/ 4 ' lhat summer llu're is ve^(‘tation. If llu' surface 
of the p;r()und wt're always frozen, there would be no vep;t‘tation 
and no animal life. 

The lati‘ Mr. U. A. Proctor put this ar^unumt of th(‘ <liverslty 

t < . » » , . I|' 

of conditions under which life actually do(*s i^xist on tlu‘ earth ||i 

. ^ 'li 

as well prol)ahly ns it can b<‘ put. lie says: When W(» consider - 

the various (conditions under which life is foutul to pnwail, that 
no dilferencac of climatic relations, or of elevation, of land, or 

of /lir, or of wat<*r, of soil in land, of freshness or saltness In 'j 

water, of density in air, ap})ears (so far as our res(carcbeH Inive ;j 

ext,end{‘d) to nmder life imi)ossIbl<s >ve an' compelled to infer tliat 
the ])ow(*r of support inp; life is a (piality which has an exceed- 
ing;ly wide ranp;e in nature.’’ 

This is true, but with certain rt’servations. 71ie ordy spcci(‘s of ' 

animal which does really (‘xist under the most varied comlll ions of 
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climate* is uiaiu and lu’ dni's st> bucau.sr !iis iul riled rriulcrs him to 
soino oxtrni the ruler uf nat\ire. None uf tlie lower animals 
have such a with* rangt% and the diversity of conditions is not 
really so gnait as it appears to he, ''rin' strict limits are 
nowhere penuanently (u-erpasMu!, ami there is nhv/iys the 
clmn|>;<‘ f’roui wiut(‘r to summer, and the possibility of migra- 
tiun to les,s inlu>spltahle areas. 


TUK OUKAT nUANKTS M,h T XINH AIUTAIU.K 

Having already shown that the condition of Mars, both as 
regards water, atmosphere, and temperature, is cpiite unfitted 
to maintain life, a view in which both general principles nml telc” 
Ncopic examinatiim perftadly agree, we may pass on to the (mt(‘r 
planets, which, lu>wever, have !t>ng hetn^ given \ip as adapted for 
life even by the nurst ardent advoeates for liA' in otfier worlds.” 
Their remoteness from Uu* siui eveii Jupiter being five times 
as far as tlie (*arth, and tluTefore receiving only one tweady fifth 
of tlie light and heat that we receive per Mint of surf ace- 
renders it almost iinpossil>h% even if otlum conditions were favour- 
able, that they sliould possess surface temptmnttirt^s adetjuate to 
the nece.ssiticH of organic lift*. Bid thidr very low densities, com- 
bined witfi very largt» size, remItTs it certain that they none of 
them have a solitiifietl surface, t>r even tlie elements from which 
such a surface could he formed. 

It is supposed that »Iupiter and Sidurn, as well as TTramis and 
Neptune, retain a considerable amouid of internal heat, but cer- 
tainly not suflkneni to kwp tlie metallic and other elements of 
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which the sun and earth consist in a state of vapour, for if so they | 

would be planetary stars and would sliine by their own light. . 

And if any considerable portion of their bulk consisted of these ■ 

elements, whether in a solid or a licpiid state, their densities would 

necessarily be much greater tlian that of the earth instead of ! 

very much less — Jupiter is under one-fourth tlie density of tlic | 

earth, Saturn under an eighth, while Uranus and Neptune arc I 

of intermediate densities, though much less in bulk even than | 

Saturn. 

It thus appears that the solar system consists of two groups ii 

I 

of planets which (hirer widely from (‘a(’h other. The outer group ^ 

of four very large planets are almost wLolly gaseous, and prob- 

ably consist of the |)ei-manent gases — those which can only be \fi 

licpiefied or solidified at a v(‘ry low temperature. In no other 
way can tlu'ir small density combined with enormous bulk be 
a(‘counted for. 

The inner group also of four planets arc totally unlike the 
preceding. They are all of small size, the eartl) being the 
largest. They are all of a density roughly proportionate to 
their bulk. ''Phe earth is both the largc^st and the densest of 
the group; not only is it situated at that distance from the sun 
winch, through solar heat alotie, allows water to remain in the 
litpiid state over almost the wliole of its surface, but it possesses 
numerous characteristics which secure a very e(|uablc tempera- 
ture, and which have secured to it very nearly the same tempera- 
ture during those enormous geological periods in which ter- 
restrial life has existed. Wc have already shown that no other 
planet possesses these characteristics now, and it is almost equally 
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certain that tlu^y lun'cr havi‘ possessed them in ilie past, and never 

will possess them in tlie future. 


A UAST AIUniMKNT KOH UAIUTAmiJTV OK THK I^LANKTS 

Althoiigli it lias l)et‘n admitted hv ihe lait* Mr. Proctor and some 
other astronomers that most, of tiie planets are not no7v Imhitahle, 
y(‘t, it is often ur/^ed, they may liav(‘ lieen so in tht‘ j)ast or may 
become so in the fuiuri'. Some are now too lud, others an‘ now 
too ('old; sonU‘ hnvi' now no waltu\ others have hjo nmeh ; hut. 
all jujo through their apptiinied series of stages, and tluriug some 
of these stag(*H !ifi‘ may he or may havi* htsai possihits "riiis 
argument, although vagiu', will appt'nl to some rt‘iidm\s, and it 
may, thmad’ore, hi^ neei'ssary to n‘ply to it, 'This Is tlie more 
ne<’(‘ssary as it Is still made use of by astronomers. In a erltit'Ism 
of my ariit'le in tlu* /Arr/aig/^//// Iirrlai\ .M. (’amille bdammarion, 
of llu* Paris Observatory, dnunatii'nlly nmuirks: V(*,s, life is 

universal, and eternnl, for timt'’ is one of its Oudors. Yesterday 
the m(K>n, to-day Ihi^ eartli, tomorrow Jupiter, In space there 
are both cradles and tombs.” ^ 

It is thus suggested that tlu^ nmm was once* inhabited, and 
that. Jujnter will be inliabitt'd in some remote future; hut no 
atl.em})t is made to diad with tlie e.ssentlal physical conditions of 
tliese very diversi* objects, naidering them md oidy n(>xi\ hut 
always, unfitted to di'velop iind to maintain tm/resirinl or aiumd 
life. 'Phis vague supposit ion— it can hardly la* termed an argu- 
ment— as regards past or future adaptability for life, of all 
the planets and some of the satellites in the solar systiau, is, how- 
^ Kwnrlriiijt\ June, 
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evei% rendered invalid by an equally general objection to which 
its upholders appear never to have given a moment’s considera- 
tion; and as it is an obj(‘ction whicli still further enforces the 
view as t:o the unitpie position of the earth in the solar system, it 
will be Avell to submit it to the judgment of our readers. 

UIMITATION OK TIIK SUN’s IlKAT 

It is well known that there is, and has lieen for nearly half a 
century, a profound dilference of opinion between geologists and 
physicists as to the actual or possible duration in yeai\s of life 
upon the earth. '^^Fhe gt'ologists, being greatly impressed with 
the vasi rt'suHs pro(lu<*(*d by tlu' slow processi*s of the w(‘aring 
away of the rocks and the di'posit of tlu^ material in seas or 
lakes, to he again upheaved to form dry land, and to be again 
carvc'd out by rain and wind, by lu^at and cold, by snow and ice, 
into hills and valleys and grand mountain ranges; and further, 
by the f/ict that the higlu'st mountains in (*very part of the globe 
very often exhibit on i.lu‘ir loftiest, summits stratiiied rocks which 
contain marin(‘ organisms, and were llunudore originally laid 
down beneath the sea; and, y(‘t again, by tlu‘ fact that the loftiest 
mountains are often th(‘ most rec<‘nt, and that these grand 
feature's of I he earth’s surface are hut the latest examples of 
the action of force’s that have been at work throughout all geo- 
logical time— studying all tlieir livi's the detaih’d evidences of 
all these cliange’S, have come to the conclusion that they imply 
enormous periods only to be measured by scores or hundreds of 
millions of yt’urs. 
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And tlu" cnllnternl study nf iossil rt'inains in the long suric^s of 
rock-format ions enforces this view. In tlu‘ whoh* epoeli of 
human history, and far hack into prehistoric times during wlfich 
man existed on the eartli, allhougli several animals have heconu* 
extinct, yet then* is no proof that any iiew om* 1ms been devt‘1- 
oped, nut. this human era, s{> far as yet known, going hack 
certainly to the glacial i*poch and almost cmdainly to pre glacial 
times, cannot he estitnaied at less than a million, smiH* think even 
several million years; and as there have certainly been some con- 
siclerahle alt t*rat ions of level, eX{\avation of valh‘V.s, deposits of 
great. he<!s of gravel, an<l other superfunul chatiges during this 
period, Honu* kind of a scale of mt*asurement of gi'ologienl time 
has h(*eu obtained, liy <’omparison with tlie very minute eluuiges 
that have occurred during Iht* lilstorieal period. 'Plus scale is 
admittedly a very imperfect (me, hut it is h(*tt(*r than lume at all; 
and it Is by conn)Hring these small change's with the far grefdtu' 
ones which have occurred during eviwy sttcct‘Hsive stt*p backward 
in geological history that thest* tsstimates of getdogieal lime have 
beam arrived at. They an* alstj stipported by tin* paheontolo- 
gists, to wdiom the vast panorama (>f successivt* fortns of Hf(* is 
an ever-present reality- Directly they pass into the latest stage 
of the 'T(*rtiary pindod tin* IdicK’ene of Sir ('hnrles Dyidl -all 
over the world new forms of life appear which an* evidently the 
forerunners of many of our ntill existing .speeies; and ns they 
go a little further hack, into the Miocem*, there an* indiealionH 
of a wanner climate in Europe, and large tnimher.s of mammals 
reaembling those which now inhabit the tropic’s, !nit of ([uite dis- 
tinct Bpeck‘8 and often of distinct genera and famiUes, Atid 
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here, though we have only readied to about the middle of the 
Tertiary period, tlic changes in the forms of life, in the climate, 
and in the land-surfaces are so great when compared with the 
very minute changes during the human epoch, as to require us 
to multi])ly the time elapsed many times over. Yet the wliole of 
the Tertiary period, (luring which all the great groups of the 
higher animals were developed from a comparatively few gen- 
eralised ancestral forms, is yet the shortest by far of the three 
great gcologicfil periods — the Mesozoic or Secondary, having 
been mucli longer, with still vaster changes both in the carth\s 
crust and in the forms of life; wliile the Pateozoic or Primary, 
which carries us hack to the earliest forms of life as i*epresented 
by fossilised remains, is always estimated by geologists to l)e 
at least as long as tiie other two combined and probably very 
mucli longer. 

From these various <’onsiderations most geologists who have 
made any (sstimnt(‘s of g(‘ologi('al iinu' from t!ie period of tlu‘ 
earliest fossiliferous rocks, have arrived at tlu‘ conclusion (hat 
almiit 200 millions of yi^nrs are re({iiin‘d. But from the vari(‘ty 
of the forms of life at this early p(n*io(l it is concludtsi that a V(‘ry 
much greater duration is nt'cded for wholes (‘po(*li of life. 
Speaking of the varied mariiu* fauna <d* the ( ambrian pcu’iod, the 
late Professor llamsay says: In this earli(‘st known vnn(‘d life 
we find no evidence of its having lived U(‘ar the Ix'ginning of the 
zoological series. In a broad sense, eompanxi with wliat must 
have gom^ bidore, both biologically and iihysically, all tlu‘ ph('- 
nomena connected with this old period se(‘m, to my mind, to be of 
([uite a recent description; and tlie climates of seas and lands 
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were of the very same kind as those the world enjoys at the 
ent day.” And Professor Huxley held very similar views 
he declared: “ If the very small differences which are obsorv"^*'^ 
between the crocodiles of the older Secondary formations 
those of the present day furnish any sort of an approxiniit^ 
towards an estimate of the average rate of change among* 
tiles, it is almost appalling to reflect how far back in 
times we must go before we can hope to arrive at that 
stock from which the crocodiles, lizards, Ornithoscelida^ 
Plesiosauria, which had attained so great a development in 
Triassic epoch, must have been derived.” 

Now, in opposition to these demands of the geologists, in 
they are almost unanimous, the most celebrated physicists, 
full consideration of all possible sources of the heat of the 
and knowing the rate at wliich it is now expending heat, deeU*^*'’ 
with complete conviction, that our sun cannot have existed 
heat-giving body for so long a period, and they would thcrt^C<^* 
reduce the time during which life can possibly have existt»<l 
the earth to about one-fourth of that demanded by geologist 
In one of his latest articles, Lord Kelvin says: “ Now wc 
irrefragable dynamics proving that the whole life of our 
as a luminary is a very moderate number of million years, prol 
ably less than 50 million, possibly between 50 and 100 ” ( i 
Mag., vol ii.. Sixth Ser., p. 175, Aug., 1901). In my Inletn 
Life (Chapter X) I have myself given reasons for thinking t Ha 
both the stratigraphical and biological changes may have 
on more quickly than has been supposed, and that gQolo 
time (meaning thereby the time during which the developrtti*tj 
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1 of life upon the earth has been goin^ on) may be reduced so as 

possibly to be brought within the maximum period allowed by 
physicists; but tliere will certainly ho no time to spare, and any 
planets de})eiident on our sun, whose period of habitability is 
either past, or to come, cannot possibly have, or have had, sufri- 
dent time for the necessarily slow evolution of the higher life- 
forms. Again, all physicists hold that the sun is now cooling, 
and that its future life will be much less than its past. In a 
lecture at the Royal Institution (published in Nature Serie.s\ in 
1889), Lord Kelvin says: “It woukl, I think, be exceedingly 
rash to assume as probalde anything more than twenty million 
years of the sun’s light in ihe ])ast history of the earth, or to 
reckon more than live or six million ye/irs of sunlight for time to 
come.” 

These extracts serve to show that, unless either geologists or 

physicists are very far from any appro/ich to accuracy in their 

estimates of past or future age of the sun, there is very great 

didiculty in bringing them into harmony or in accounting for 

5 the actual facts of the g(*ological history of the earth and of the 

[ whole course of life-development upon it. We are, therefore, 

again brought to the conclusion that tlu‘re has been, and Is, no 

I time to spare; that llu^ whole of the available past life-period 

I of the sun has been utilised for llfe-development on the earth, 

I aTul that the future will be not much more than may be neculed 

i: . . \ . 

I for the completion of the grand dnuna of human history, and 

I the development of tlie full possibilities of the mental and moral 

I 

I nature of man. 

I We liavc here, then, a very powerful argument, from a dif- 
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foiTut point of vit*w t.hnn any pnn'iouNly ('onsitLa'tal, for the* con- 
illusion that lunn’s plact* in tla^ solar sy^tian is altoi^t’l liar unitpie, 
and that no phuirt tatht*r has tlrvrln|nMi tu’ c\an develop ,s\ioh 

a full atul c’ouiplete life stones as tlint whieh the tsarth has act\ially 
<levt‘loped. Kvt*n if the conditions liad hts*n more f/ivtnirnble 
than ihi‘V an* stsm t(» he cm otht*r jdatuds, Mcrinirv, Waurs, and 
Mars couhl not possibly have pr(‘"nt*rved etpmbility of condition.s 
long enough for life devehjpuunit, sitict* ftu* uukmavn ages they 
nmst luivt* been passing slowly ttnuirds their present wdiolly tin- 
tiitUaltle ctnidit ions ; white d'upiter and the planets ht^youd him, 
wdu>se epoch of life thandopiuent is stippostsl to hi* in tin* reinoli' 
future when tlu‘y shall have sltjwly etH>lt“d down in hutiitahility, 
will I luni ht* st ill more faintly illuminated ami scantily warmed hy 
a rapidly (MHiling sum and may thus laa’inmnat the best, globes of 
Holid ice. lliis is tin* hunching tif seimiet* of tin* ht*st seimice of 
the iweutietU century. Yet we dud evtni Hstrommau's who, more 
than any olln*r expommts of scitnus*, shotdii give htasi th»* itvich- 
ingH of the sistiu* sciences to whieh they owe much* imlulging 
in such rha])sodii’s us the folltaving: " In our stdar system, this 
little* earth has not obtaimal any spridal privileges from Nature, 
and it is strange to wish to ctmfnu* Hfi* within tlie circlt* of ter- 
restrial chemistry,’* And again: ** Infinity i*ma)mpnsseH us on 
all Hides, life asHerts itstdf, univt‘rsal and eft*rimh our existence 
is hut a fleeting moment, the vihratitui of an at inn in a ray tif the 
sun, and our planet is hut an island floating in the celestial archi- 
pelago, to wdiieh nojlanight will ever place any bounds,”^ 

In place of such wild and whirling w'ortls,” I have en- 
CamlUf FiAimmrkm, in June, HHlCb 
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deavourcd to state the sober conclusions of the best workers and 
thinkers as to the nature and ori^j^in of the world in which wo 
live, and of the universe' wliicli on all sides surrounds us. I 
leave it to iny readers to (lecuie wlncli is the most trustworthy 
^uide. 


CIIAPll'Jl XV 


THK STAUH— HAVK TUTV Vt,\\V'V\nr SV^Tl'MN? AUK TIIKY 
JU’M tKlvi. ‘i(> r.H? 

Most of tlu* wrlti^rs on the* IHurnlit y of Worhin, from Ft>ntt‘tjclle 
(o Froole)i\ taking iuttj oeui'hiita’ut inn thr eonniuniN numluT of 
(ho stars ntitl tluar appan'ut it .t irsHtu-sn fn mir tuerlti* hiivt^ ns- 
sume'ei that iimuy eef thrui mrn^t havr sy4riHs tif planris t'irrling 
renuu! iheiu* mul that semu- eef tht- .j* jilan* at all e‘Vrnts, 
posst'ss inhahitnut'^, stunt*, pt-rliaps, Imu r, lait (^then's iite {Imihi 
lu^h(*r than tntrst*lvt **. (her of tiur wrll kiitoui nuak-rn nstrono™ 
Uirrs^ \vritiu|^ only ttai Vfar^ atitipt » tla* \\vw. Hr 

says: “ 'lin* situs uliioh ur rtdl stars wvw t'ltaiilv uett eus'Httal ftvr 
oor luairfit, 'rht*y nrv nf vrrv litt!** prartifal \v>v to t!ie* farihV 
inhaltii nuts, '^rhrv fpve'' os vrr\ htth* li|j^ht ; an atlelit itaial small 
Hali'llitr out* eaiusiiit'rnhly stualltu* than thi* moon wta.h! hart* 
hvinx iiuu’h mens* useful in this n*sprt't than fho uiillions of starH 
rrvraleal hy tlu* tfli-st'tipr. ^Tliry luust th»'rt*ft*n* have* hreai 
foruual for stnut* othi-r purport*. , , , WtMuay theos-fon* run* 

eludes witli a hi^h tit'|j:rt'e^ tif prohahility, tliat tlm stars at Irani 
iliOHt* with spt*rfra of the* solar typt* ftinu es*ntrt*s of plaiu-tury 
nyatriUH H(mu‘whHt situilar tti our tovn.” ^ 'Ilio auflior thru (Hh” 
cuunru tlu* conditions necs ssary fe»r life* ftnalt^l^ous tti that ()f our 
WtifliJs {i/ h\ J. IS tJtirci thii|itrr UL 
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earth, as regards temperature, rotation, mass, atmosphere, water, 
etc., and he is the only writer I have met with who has considered 
these conditions; but he touches on them very briefly, and he 
arrives at the conclusion that, in the case of the stars of solar 
type, it is probable that one planet, situated at a proper dis- 
tance, would be fitted to support life. He estimates roughly 
that there are about ten million stars of this type, that is, closely 
resembling our sun, and that if only one in ten of these has a 
planet at the proper distance and properly constituted in other 
respects, there will be one million worlds fitted for the support of 
animal life. He therefore concludes that there are probably 
many stars having life-bearing planets revolving round them. 

There are, however, many considerations not taken account of 
by this writer which tend to reduce very considerably the above 
estimate. It is now known that immense numbers of the stars 
of smaller magnitudes are nearer to us than are the majority of 
the stars of the first and second magnitudes, so that it is probable 
that these, as well as a considerable proportion of the very faint 
telescopic stars, are really of small dimensions. We have evi- 
dence that many of the brightest stars are much larger than our 
sun, but there are probably ten times as many that are much 
smaller. We have seen that the whole of the past light and heat- 
giving duration of our sun has, according to the best authorities, 
been only just sufficient for the development of life upon the 
earth. But the duration of a sun’s heat-giving power will 
depend mainly upon its mass, together with its constituent ele- 
ments. Suns which are much smaller than ours are, therefore, 
from that cause alone, unsuited to give adequate light and heat 
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for a sufficient time, and with sufficient uniformity, for life- 
development on planets, even if they possess any at the right 
distance, and with the extensive series of nicely adjusted condi- 
tions which I have shown to be necessary. 

Again, we must, probably, rule out as unfitted for life-devel- 
opment the whole region of the Milky Way, on account of the 
excessive forces there in action, as shown by the immense size 
of many of the stars, their enormous heat-giving power, the 
crowding of stars and nebulous matter, the great number of star- 
clusters, and, especially, because it is the region of new stars,” 
which imply collisions of masses of matter sufficiently large to 
become visible from the immense distance we are from them, but 
yet excessively small as compared with suns the duration of whose 
light is to be measured by millions of years. Hence the Milky 
Way is the theatre of extreme activity and motion; it is com- 
paratively crowded with matter undergoing continual change, 
and is therefore not sufficiently stable for long periods to be at 
all likely to possess habitable worlds. 

We must, therefore, limit our possible planetary systems suit- 
able for life-development, to stars situated inside the circle of the 
Milky Way and far removed from it — that is, to those com- 
posing the solar cluster. These have been variously estimated 
to consist of a few hundred or many thousand stars — at all events 
to a very small number as compared with the hundreds of 
millions ” in the whole stellar universe. But even here we find 
that only a portion are probably suitable. Professor Newcomb 
arrives at the conclusion — as have some other astronomers — ^that 
the stars in general have a much smaller mass in proportion to 
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j; the light they give than our sun has; and, after an elaborate 

; discussion, he finally concludes that the brighter stars are, on 

the average, nmch less dense than our sun. In all probability, 
therefore, they cannot g*ive light and heat for so long a period, 
and as tins period in the case of our sun has only been just suffi- 
cient, the luunher of suns of the solar type and of a sufficient mass 
may I)e very limited. Yet further, even among stars having a 
similar physical constitution to our sun, and of an equal or 
greater mass, otdy a portion of their p(‘rIod of luminosity would 
be suitable for the support of planetary life. While they are 
In process of formation by accretions of solid or gaseous masses, 
they would b(‘ subject lo such fluctuations of temperature, and 

i 

to such cataslropliic outbursts when any larger mass than usual 
was drawn towards them, that the wholt' of this ])eriod“— perhaps 
by far the longest {)ortion of their existence — must be left out 
* of the account of })lum‘Lpr()ducing suns. Yet all these are to 

us stars of various degn’es of brilliancy. It is almost certain 
that it is only wlum the growth of a sun is nearly completed, and 
its Iieat has attaimul a nuixinunn, that the (‘poch of life-develop- 
numl is likt'ly lo Ix'gin u])on any plaiuds it may possess at the 

^ most suital)I(‘ distances and upon which all the requisite coiuli- 

lioiis should l)e pres(*nt. 

I It may be s/iid tlnit there are great numbers of stars beyond 

I mir solar e]ust(‘r and yet within llie eircit' of tlie Milky Way, as 

I well as others towards the polevS of the Milky Way, which I have 

I not liert^ refi‘rred to. But of tlu'se regions very little is known, 

I because it is impossible to tell whether stars in these directions 

I are situated in the outer portion of the solar cluster, or in the 
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regions beyond it. Some ivAnnumivv-* np|H‘ur to tliink th/it tlie.se 
regions nmy be lu^arly empty of Nturs iuid I Iihm' emleuvourod 
to represent wlmt .seems to In- tin* gmto’nl ^ iew mi this very ddfi- 
cuU subjeet in the hvo diagrmie* of tie* ^trllar uuivriNr ni p. 2S!(), 
'Fhe rt‘gions bi-yoml tmr idustt r ami abovr io* below the plane of 
the Milky Wav are those vUure the small irresolvable nebula* 
abound, and lliese may iiuUeate that mui format iiui is not yet 
aetive In those regions. Tin* two eharts of Nehul’e and ('lusters 
at the eiui of the volume illustrate, ami perhaps tend to support 
this view. 

noriu.K ANO Mi*r’neLr> stah hxhtv.mh 

We liave alreatly seen, in our si\tli ehaptt*r, ht>w rapitl and ex- 
traordinary has heeu tin* tiiseovery of what are termed speetro- 
seopie binaries paiix of stars su i-lo.i* togetlier as appear like 
a single star in the ua>st powerful teh seopes. The systematic 
Henrch Am nueh stars 1ms ouU hern tairrieil on for a Awv years, 
yet .so many hau* liren alreatly Aainth uml their luunhers are in^ 
creasing so rapidly, as tt» tjui tr startle astronomers. One of 
the chief workers in this fjehl, Ihidfsau' (‘nmplall of the Lick 
Ohservatory* has stntetl his opinion tlmt, ns aeeuniev of measure^* 
ment increaseH, these distaneries will go iui til! ** tlie star that 1!^ 
not a spectroscopic binary ^'ill pnne to be the rare c*\crption,’’ 
™and other astront>mer?i of eminence have e\pressi*d similar 
viewa. But tliese close revolving star systems are gentu'ally atL 
mitied to he out of the category of life producing suns. The 
tidal dinturhances mutually pnHUiceii nned be enormous, and 
tliin must be inimical to the drvelijpinent of planets, unless they 
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were very cIohc to each sun, and thus in the most unfavourable 
position for life. 

We thus see that the result of the most recent researches 
among the stars is entirely opposed to the old idea that the count- 
less myriads of stars all had planets cliTulatiug round them, and 
tliat the ultimate purpose of their existence was, that they should 
be supporters of life, as our sun is the supporter of life upon 
the eai'th. So far is this from being the case, that vast numbers 
of stars have to l)e put aside as wholly unfitted for such a l)ur- 
pose; and when by successive eliminations of this nature wc have 
reduced tlie numl)ers width may possibly he available to a few 
millions, or evtui to a few thousands, tlu^re comes the last startling 
discovery, that the entire host of stars is found to contain binary 
systems in such rapidly incn'asiiig numbers, as to l(‘ad some of 
the very first astronomers of tlu' day to the conclusion that single 
stars may some day he found to be the rare exception ! But 
this trenu'udous geiuu’alisation would, at one stroke, sweep away 
a large proportion of Ihv. stars which oilu*r successive disqualifi- 
cations hud spared, and thus leaver our sun, which is certainly 
single, and perhaps two or three companion orbs, aloiui among 
the starry host as possil)l<‘ supporters of life on some one of the 
planets which circulate around them. 

But we do not really know that any such suns exist. If they 
exist we do not know that they possess planets. If any do pos- 
sess planets these may not he at the propiT distance, or he of the 
proper mass, to render life possibles If these primary conditions 
should be fulfilled, and if there should possibly be not only one 
or two, but a doxen or more that so far fulfil the first few condi- 
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tions which are essential, what probability is there that all t] 
other conditions, all the other nice adaptations, all the delica 
balance of opposing forces that we have found to prevail up( 
the earth, and whose combination here is due to exceptional co 
ditions which exist in the case of no other known planet — shou 
all be again combined in some of the possible planets of the 
possibly existing suns? 

I submit that the probability is now all the other way. 1 
long as we could assume that all the stars might be, in all esse 
tials, like our sun, it seemed almost ludicrous to suppose that o 
sun alone should be in a position to support life. But when 
find that enormous classes like the gaseous stars of small densil 
the solar stars while increasing in size and temperature, the stf 
which are much smaller than our sun, the nebulous stars, pre 
ably all the stars of the Milky Way, and lastly, that enormc 
class of spectroscopic doubles — veritable Aaron’s rods whi 
threaten to swallow up all the rest — that all these are for varic 
reasons unlikely to have attendant planets adapted to devel 
life, then the probabilities seem to be enormously against th< 
being any considerable number of suns possessing attenda 
habitable earths. Just as the habitability of all the planets a 
larger satellites, once assumed as so extremely probable as 
amount almost to a certainty, is now generally given up, so tl 
in speculating on life in stellar systems Mr. Gore assumes tl 
only one planet to each sun can be habitable ; in like manner 
may, and I believe will, turn out, that of all the myriad sta 
the more we learn about them, the smaller and smaller will beco 
the scanty residue which, with any probability, we can suppi 
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to illuminate and vivify habitable earths. And when with this 
scanty probability we combine the still scantier probability that 
any such planet will possess simultaneously, and for a sufficiently 
long period, all the highly complex and delicately balanced condi- 
tions known to he essential for a full life-devolopment, the con- 
ception that on this earth alone has such development been com- 
pleted will not seem so wildly improbable a conjecture as it has 
hitherto been hekl to be. 

AUK THK STARS HKNEFIOIAI. TO US? 

When I K\iggest(‘d in my first publication on this subject that 
some emanations from the stars he InTieficial or injiUTOiis, 

and that a central position rnl^ht he essential in order to render 
these emanations eipiable, om^ of my astronotnical critics laughed 
the idea to scorn, and (Kadared that wc might wander into outer 
space without losing anything more serious than we lose when 
the night is cloudy and we cannot see the stars.” ^ Ihnv my 
critic knows that this is so he does not tell us. He states it posi- 
tively, with no ((ualifieation, as if it were an established fact. It 
may he as well to Iiujuire, therefore, if there is any evidence 
bearing upon the point at issue. 

Astronomers are so fully occupied with tlie vast number and 
variety of the plumomena presented by the stellar universe and 
the various difficult problems arising therefrom, that many lesser 
but still interesting inquiries have necessarily received little at- 
tention. Such a minor problem is the determination of how much 
* The Fortnightly Review, April, U)0S, p. SO. 
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luMvtor otluT urtivt* ruciiatinti vu^ rwAw fnuu tht* stnrs; yH a few 
c)bNt‘rvnti(His ha\r uk‘u 1«' with rrailts thnt art* t>i iHuisiheruhle 

In tlu* yt\Hr.s ItHtt) aiul IlHU Mr. K, K, Nirht^ls of thr Yorkos 
()hN(*rvnt<irv inutir a srrirN ti^f rxprriiut ut s with u nntioinrtrr of 
s|Hrinl rooNt ruction, to ilrtmnmo tho hvat onhttvd hy certain 
stars, I'hr nsult urrivrtl at wn., ttuit Vrga nhtmt 

s»0.<i.\o.0c.*i *’• mrtrr (lis!ana% and 

ArcturuH ahiuit *:iM tinu-n ivi ituudi. 
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In 1H9«1 anti IHDG Mr. (J. M. Minrhin itmtir a of fxpi'ri- 
tiicnls on the FJrrtru^n} Mrt^surtmrni nf Siart$ght, tjy means of 
a phottv idrrtric cell tsf j>i tnihar ruscit met lou which n sensitive 
to the* whoh* t»f the rav% m tfir sjH'rtrnin, ami al a» in Homr nf the 
uUm-red ant! ultra violet ra\*j, (‘ondnuiH! witli this w^as a very 
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delicate electronictci’. The telescope employed to conccntx’atc the 
light was a reflector of two feet aperture. Mr. M inchin was as- 
si.sted in the experiments by the late I’rofessor G. F. Fitzgerald, 
F. R. S., of Trinity College, Dublin, whicli may be considered a 
guarantei' of the accuracy of the observations. The foregoing 
are the chief results ol)taiuetl. 

The sensitive surface on which the light of the stars was con- 
centrated was s’„ inch in diameter. We must therefore diminish 
the amount of candle light in this table in the proportion of the 
.square of the diameter of tlie mirror (in bV ths of an inch) to 
one, or 8 3„)4,mv. If we make the necessary reduction in the 
ca.se of Vega, and also ('(lualise tlu' distance at which the candle 
was placed, we find the following result: 

Observer Slur 

Miiu’lnii Vega 

Nichols “ 

This cnonnous (liffeiTnce in tlie ro.sull; is no doubt largely due 
to the fact that Mr. Nichols’s apparatus measured Iieat alone, 
whereas Mr. MInchlids cell im^asured almost all the rays. And 
this is furtht‘r shown by the fa(*t that, whereas Mr, Nichols found 
Arcturus a red star, hotter than Vega a white one, Mr. Minclun, 
measuring also the light-giving and some of the chemical rays, 
found Vega consid(*rahIy more (mergeiic than Arcturns. These 
comparisons also sugg(»st that other modes of measurement might 
give yet higher r(‘sultH, but it will no doubt be urged that such 
minute effects must necessarily be quite inoperative upon the 
organic world. 


Candle power at 10 ft. 

sa.ofoV.auo' 
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Thort* nns htnvi^vrr, &tniu’ wUlvh ttMid the other 

wuv. Mr. Miiu’hiu n-nuirks tm thi’ fart that Betel- 

gue.se prnilviers nuu’e than thniUlr tlu* rlrririmt tau'rjujY of 
Br<u’yt>iu a uuu'h hri|j;htfr '4ar. 1 Ihn inthrntr i that many of the 

fvtnr.s of smaller visttal ma^uitudr. may tmi a laiy^e amount 

of oner/^y* and it is this uUieh uou kiu)\v ean take 

mnnv stran^^e ami varietl forms, tliat wotdd h»* l!k»-l\ ti> inlluence 
organic life. And as to the tpuud if \ h* ing tui> mintde to have any 
etIVot, we know that tin* rwes-^i^rly minute ammuit of light from 
the vi*rv smallrsl teleM*opie stars pnuhiees sm-h idieuiienl ehanges 
on a photographie plate us tt» form distiuet image's witli eoni" 
paratively sumi! lema's or is flretnrs ami with an exposure of two 
or three hours. And if it w t*re not that the tlitl'u-.ed light of llu‘ 
surrounding sky ahm nets upon the plat«- am! hlurs the faint 
images, much smaller stars csniltl hi' pladtigraplied. 

\Ve know that not all the ra\ . hut a port am onl\ are eapalile 
of producing tht*se rtfeets; wr know also that there are many 
kinds of radiation from tin* staro and proliahl\ some \et imdiH** 
covered eomparahh^ with th»^ X. rai,s am! otla r luwv forms of 
riuliatiom We must also rnminher the endh \nriety and the 
ext nine inHtahility uf tin- protoplasmie pisniuets In the living 
orgnnisuu many of which are perhaps as sensitive to sptadal rays 
an is the photograptile plate, v\m! we are not here limitetl to 
action for a few* miimtes or a f»*w hours, hut througlioid the 
wdmle night and day» atid cottlinmd wht*never the sky is clear 
for months or years. 'Ilms the eumnlati%e ertVrt of these very 
weak nuJintionw may iH'-come important. It is probable that 
their action wmuld tm inlluential on plants, and here wh* find 
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all tli« conditions i-equisitc for its accumulation and utilisation 
in the large amount of leaf -siirf ace exposed to it. A large tree 
must present some hundreds of superllcial feet of receptive sur- 
face, while even shrubs and herbs often have a leaf-area of 
greater superheial extent than the object-glasses of our largest 
telesco])es. Some of the highly complex chemical processes that 
go on in plants may he helped by these radiations, and their 
action would he increased by the fact that, coming from every 
direction over tlu' whole surface of the heavens, the rays from the 
stars would 1)(* able to reach and /ict upon every leaf of the 
densest masses of foliage, ''Fhe large* amount of growth that 
takes place at night may l)e in [)art due* to this ag(*ncy. 

Of course all this is highly spec’ulaiive ; hut I submit, in view 
of the fiict that the* light of Mu* v(*ry faiivtest stars docs produce 
distinct clu'iuical changes, that <*ven the very mimil.e licat-cfrects 
are mensurnhie, as wedl ns llu* I'h'ctro-motivc* force's caused by 
them; and furMier, that wlu'n we <*onsi<le‘r Mu* millie)ns, pe*rhaps 
hnndre'ds of millions of stars, all acting simultaneonsly on any 
organism wliie’li may be se*nsitive to them, the supposition that 
tliey do product* some ellVcl, and possibly a vt‘ry important ell cot, 
is not one* (o he* summarily re*Jecle*(! as altogetlu'r absurd and not 
wmrtb inejuiring into. 

It is not, howe*ver, Mu'se* possible direct actions of the stars 
upon living organisms (t) whlcli I atiach much weight as regards 
our central position in the ste'llar universe*. EurUu*r considei^a- 
tion of tlu* subject has convince*d me that tlu* fundamental Im- 
portance* of that position is a ])hysi(*al tnu*, as has already been 
suggested by Sir Norman {.ockyer ami some e)ther astronomers. 
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Ih-ii-tlv, tin* fitih-Hl HpiK'.'ii'. tit Ilf till' unly ono where 

suns t’liu 111' sutlifii-uth- •.tahlf uui Imii' lAfil in hi* capahh* of 
iimiulniiiiiif^ Ihf loiiK nf hi'i- iir\> lujmifiit in any of the 

jilatit'ls llit-y inav po-soss, 'I'hi'- pnint will he further developed 
in the next iuul eonehuliiig ehapter. 


CHAPTER XVI 


STABILITY OF THE STAR-SYSTEM: IMI’ORTANCE OF OtTR CENTRAL 

position: summary and conclusion 

One of the pfreatest difRcultics with regard to the vast system 
of stars around us is the (jucstion of its permanence and stability, 
if not absolutely and indidinitely, yet for periods sufiicicntly long 
to allow for the many millions of years that have certainly been 
required for our terrestrial lif(‘“<iev(‘lopment. This period, in the 
case of the earth, as I have suflieienUy shown, has been character- 
ised througliout by extreme uniformity, while a continuance of 
that uniformity for a few millions of years in the future is 
almost efiually certain. 

But our mathematical astronomers can find no indications of 
such stability of the stellar universe as a whole, If subject to 
the law of gravitation alone. In reply to some questions on this 
point, my friend Professor George Darwin writes as follows: 

A symmetrical annular system of bodies might revolve in a 
circle with or without a central body. Such a system would be 
unstable. If the bodies arc of unequal masses and not sym- 
metrically disposed, tlie breah-up of the system would probably 
be more rapid than in the ideal case of symmetry.” 

This would irnjdy that the great annular system of the Milky 
Way is unstable. But if so, its existence at all is a grcjiter mys- 
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t«.‘rv tluui i-vt-r. Alt!tt»ui 4 :}i in tirlni! it . Nlnu*turt‘ \u irrtgu- 
Inr, iis H whulr it i‘» wnmit i fuil) .iiuui* t , and it stnaus quite 
iinpns^lldt' that its •j;;t‘U»rall \ rinniltr rin|.,^ hkf* i’nrm rati ho the 
rrsult nf thr rhaai'r ‘d’ inatt.-r fnnu any pn-'OKist- 

in|^ tiillVnuil ft>nn. Star <’!n .trr* nvr Kjti:dl\ nind ahlr* or, rather, 
nothing i-^ kiuaui {»r i'an hr jurdiralrd alaHtt tla ir stahiUty or 
inhtahilitv* Ui’fortlii 4 ( tn Tnd* >hu> Nrurniuh and Darwin, 

Mr. Iv d\ Wluttakrr (S«rrrtarv tu tlir Ht»ynl Astrtmnuucal 
SiH'irtv), tu whinn rrt»fr-..Mr (i. Darvuii .fid luy qurhiiom, 
uritrs; '' I dtailit ula thir tfa- |n'mfipal |»hinnn»rna of tlu'strllar 
ludvrrM* nitv ron a tjin arr^ at Uii \.m t»f ^rautatmu at all I 
havr hfiii workitut niy^t if at qntal in hula » uini havr ^nt a fir«t 
a})pn»\iinat ion to nn r\|jlan.it toa hut it v. rlrrti’o tlynatnicnl 
tuid ntd gravitational. In fatt, it inav hr qin-dmnrd whrthor, 
for hodir** of andi tmuriHlou^ r\tint as tho ^^dky Way or 
lli’hula% thr rlfiad uha h u» i all gi avitatnui is givrli hv New- 
ton'.h laiv ; just ns thr nrdiiiarv forunili' of rh rt ri>stnt !r attrarlion 
hmik down wlim wi* ootrudrr « liargrs moving with vory great 

Vfloritii's," 

Ai’ceptlng thrsr ^fatrmnds ainl opinions fd' two lualheimdi- 
eianH who havr paitl sproiil attridion ti» sinhlaf pruhhail’^t we 
nrrd not limit onrsilvrs to thr laws of gravdntmn ns having dt^ 
trrmimii thr prrsmt ft^rm of thr sfrlhir umvrrsr; and thin is 
thr mnrr important hfa-au a^ vu" mav thus * srapr from a roiudiision 
vvlurli manv nslromnnrrs smn to think m* vitahlr, vi/.» that the 
nhsrrva'd propn* moti«ms of thr stars rnnmd hr r%plaim*d hy the 
gravitntivr forrrs of tin* **vJ* ui Itsrlf. In (Imptrr VUI of thm 
w'ork I hnvr ijuntrd Prof* vair Nt wromlds rulruhilion to the 
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effect of gravitation in a universe of 100 nilllion stars, cacli five 
times the mass of our sun, and spread over a sphere wliicli it 
would take liglit 30,000 years to cross; then, a body falling from 
its outer limits to the centre could at the utmost ficquirc a velocity 
of twenty-five miles a second; and tlierefore, any bod3'^ in any 
part of siuL a universe having a greater velocity would pass 
away into infinite space. Now, as several stars liave, it is be- 
lieved, much more than this velocity, it follows not only that 
they will inevitably esca);)e from our universe, but that they do 
not belong to it, as their great velocity must have been acejuired 
elsewhere. This seems to have been tlie idea of the astronomer 
Avho stated that, (‘vc‘n at the vtu’y moderate speed of our sun, we 
should in five million years be deep in the actual stream of the 
Milky Way. !'() this I have already sufliciently replied; but 
I now wish to bring before my readers an excellent illustration 
of the importance of the late Professor Huxley’s remark, that 
the results you got out of tl\e mathematical mill ” depend en- 
tirely on what you put into it. 

In tlu» PlutosophivaJ Afagarunc (tranuary, 1902) Is a remark- 
able article by Lord Kelvin, in which he discusses the very same 
prol>lem ns I hat which Proft'ssor Newcomb luid discusscal at a 
much earlier date, but, starting from different assumptions, 
I'Clually based on ascertained facts and probabilities deduced from 
them, brings out a very <Hfferent result. 

I<iord Kt‘lvin postulates a sphere of such a radius that a star 
at its confines would have a paivillax of one-thousandth part of 
a second (0'\001), ecjulvalent to 3215 light-^^curs, TTniforml}' 
distributed Ihroiigli this sphexx* there is matter ecjual in mass to 
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loot) \\kv (nu'^. If this uuittrr ht'cumi^s suhjuot to 

gravitation, it all to nnnt* at with aliuo^t infinite 

.slownvNS, tssptH'inllv lu-ar its vrntrt*; !)ut urvrrtta-lfss, iii twenty- 
itvv millioti yi'ars many of tho^r woultl havr arijturrd vrloc- 
ilirs of frinn twrUr ti> twmty uiiU'n a Nrnuuh whilo Mnno would 
hnvo Itss.s ntui soiuo probaldy luorc^ tliau .MWruty luilrs a Hocoud. 
Now MU'h vrliH’itii's HH thrsr Hgri'o gouorally with tlu‘ measured 
vrluritivH of tlu* stars, honor Loni Krlvin thinks thrrr may be 
an nuu’h nuittrr ns 1000 million suns withiii thr uhovr lumual din- 
tanco. Hr thru statrs that if sU|)pusr thi n* to hr 10, 000 
millit)n suns within thr sainr sphrrr, vrhuhtit's would hr protluml 
vrry nnudi grratm* than thr ktmwn atar vrltH'itit*^ ; hrnrr it is 
prohnhlr that tlu-rt* is vrry murh trs*i mattrr tluui 10,000 million 
timrs thr sun's mass. Hr nlstJ stat*-^ tliat if thr nudtrr wrrt' not 
unifunuly tlistrilmtrd witliiti tltr splnur, thm, wlmtrvrr w“hh the 
irrc'giilnrity, thr artpiiml nadions wuuhi hr grrntrr; again indi'- 
eating that thr lOtU) imllitni suns would hr anqdr iu pvodurr the 
ohnrrvrti rfTrrts tjf strllar nioiitm. Hr thru ralrulatrs thr avrr- 
ngr tlistuncr apart <if rarli c»f t\w 1(H)0 million sturs^ wliich he 
fnulH to ht* ahout HOO milhons uf milUtnn of milrs, Now the 
neurrst star to our sun i?i nlnnit twrnty nl\ millifiu million uf milen 
distant, and, nn thr rvidrnrr fihtms, In ^ittndrd in thr th-nsrr part 
of thr solar clustrr. d'his givrs ainjdr allowanrr for thr roin** 
parativi* niiptirirss of thr spurr hrlHrrn our tdustrr atnl thr 
Milky Way, ns wrtl as r»f fh*- vHioh^ n gion towards fhr prdrs of 
Ihr .Milky Way {as shtmn In thr diagnuns in C'haptrr IV), while 
the ecnnparativr <lrnsity i»f mtrnsivr |mrtion« of thr tiala^cy itself 
may «ervt* to itmkr up thr furragr. 
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Now, previous writers have come to a different conclusion from 
the same general line of argument, because they have started 
with different assumptions. Professor Newcomb, whose state- 
ment made some years back is usually followed, assumed 100 mill- 
ion stars each five times as large as our sun, equal to 500 million 
suns in all, and he distributed them equally throughout a sphere 
30,000 light-years in diameter. Thus he has half the amount 
of matter assumed by Lord Kelvin, but nearly five times the 
extent, the result being that gravity could only produce a maxi- 
mum speed of twenty -five miles a second; whereas on Lord Kel- 
vin’s assumption a maximum speed of seventy miles a second would 
be produced, or even more. By this latter calculation we find no 
insuperable difficulty in the speed of any of the stars being 
beyond the power of gravitation to produce, because the rates 
here given are the direct results of gravitation acting on bodies 
almost uniformly distributed through space. Irregular dis- 
tribution, such as we see everywhere in the universe, might lead 
to both greater and less velocities; and if we further take ac- 
count of collisions and near approaches of large masses resulting 
in explosive disruptions, we might have almost any amount of 
motion as the result, but as this motion would be produced by 
gravitation within the system, it could equally well be controlled 
by gravitation. 

In order that my readers may better understand the calcula- 
tions of Lord Kelvin, and also the general conclusions of astrono- 
mers as to the form and dimensions of the stellar universe, I have 
drawn two diagrams, one showing a plan on the central plane 
of the Milky Way, the other a section through its poles. Both 







are on the same scale, and they show the total diameter across 
the Milky Way as being 3600 light-years, or about half that 
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postulated by Lord Kelvin for liis hypothetical universe. I do 
this because ilie dimensions given by luni arc those which arc 
sufficient to lead to molioiis near the centre such as the stai's now 
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possess in a mininunn period of twenty-five nulllon years after 
the initial arrangement he supposes, at which later epoch which 
we are now supposed to Imve reached, the whole system would 
of course be greatly naluced in (‘xtent by aggregations towards 
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and near the centre. These dimensions also seem to accord suffi- 
ciently with the actual distances of stars as yet measured. The 
smallest parallax which has been determined with any certainty, 
according to Professor Newcomb’s list, is that of Gamma Cas- 
siopeia, which is one-hundredth of a second while Lord 

Kelvin gives none smaller than 0''.02, and these will all be in- 
cluded within the solar cluster as I have shown it. 

It must be clearly understood that these two illustrations are 
merely diagrams to show the main features of the stellar universe 
according to the best information available, with the propor- 
tionate dimensions of these features, so far as the facts of the 
distribution of the stars and the views of those astronomers who 
have paid most attention to the subject can be harmonised. Of 
course it is not suggested that the whole arrangement is so regu- 
lar as here shown, but an attempt has been made by means of 
the dotted shading to represent the comparative densities of the 
different portions of space around us, and a few remarks on this 
point may be needed. 

The solar cluster is shown very dense at the central portion, 
occupying one-tenth of its diameter, and it is near the outside 
of this dense centre that our sun is supposed to be situated. Be- 
yond this there seems to be almost a vacuity, beyond which again 
is the outer portion of the cluster consisting of comparatively 
thinly scattered stars, thus forming a kind of ring-cluster, 
resembling in shape the beautiful ring-nebula in Lyra, as has 
been suggested by several astronomers. There is some direct 
evidence for this ring-form. Professor Newcomb in his recent 
book on The Stars gives a list of all stars of which the parallax 
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is fairly well known. These are sixty-uiae in number; and on 
arran^'ing them in the order of the amount of their j)arallax, 

I find that no less than thirtydlvc of them have parallaxes be- 
tween and ol‘ a second, thus showing that they constitute 
part of the dense ceniral itiass; while three others, from ()".4» to 
()".75, in<li<’at(‘ those whk^li are our closest companions at the 
present time, but still at an enormous distance. Those which 
have parallaxes of lt\ss than the ti‘nth and down to one-hundredth 
of a second are only thirty-one in all ; but as they are spread over 

a sphere ten times the dijumder, and therefore a thousand times ; 

I 

the cubic contimt of tlu‘ s])herc containing those above one-tenth 
of a second, tluy ought to be immensely more numerous even if 

very much more tlntdy scattered. Tlie interesting point, how- j 

(*ver, is, that till wi* gtd. down to /i parallax of there are 

only three stars as yet measured, whert^as those l)etween and 
()''.(), an e(|ual range* of parallax, are twenty-six in number, and 

as these are scat tered in all directions they indicate an almost p 

vacant space* follow(*d by a modeu’ately dense outer ring. |[ 

In the enormous space between our cluster and the Milky Way, 
and also above* and below its plane to tiie poles of the Galaxy, i 

stars appear te> he* very thinly seattered, perhaps more densely in 
the plane! e>f the Milky Way than above and below it where* the 
irresedvahle nebula* are so numerous; /uid there may ne>t improb- 
ably he an ahtmst vacant spae*e beyond our cluster for a ce)n- j 

siderahle distance, as 1ms been supposeal, hut this cannot be known ^ 

till some means are diseovered of measuring parallaxe.s of from 
onc-hundredth to one* five-hundredth of a second. | 

These diagrams also serve to indicate another point of con- 
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ikWrablf iinportamn* io ilu* mvw \u*vv niivm'nitnl Bv plnriiig 
thi‘ solar syst<.'U\ to\\nrtK thf uuh r <it' (iu* (Irtish* frutral 

portion ot tlu* s(jlar rlu'^trr (uhioh may vrry pO'^Niljly iiu’lndi^ 
largo proportion dark ^tars and thus Iji* miu*h niorr donsr 
towards Iht- nadro than d appraiw to Uh), it uniy wry wrll 
ho supposed to naoha\ with tlu‘ oftaa’ -^tars nnnpo-^ing it, nnumd 
the otadro of gra\iiy ot tho r*histta\ an tin* ffirot* tjf gravity 
towanis that ondr*^ udgld ho porhaps twfody t>r a Innulri'd tijnoH 
grrator ttuui towards tho \tn*v imioh Iosn thnso and luort^ lunnoto 
outt*r portions of tho olusfor. 'Fho stun as imiiontod on tho din^ 
grams, is nht>ut thirty light yvnr^ from that omiro, oorrospond^ 
ing fit a parallax of a Uttlo uuu'o titan ono totdh of a sorunth and 
an aotunl distanoo of 11)0 millions of mdlions of milos, t't(unl to 
aliout 70d)t)t) timos tho tlislanot' of tho sun from Ni-ptimo, Yot 
wo soo that this position is so littlo n iito\od from tho oxatd oontrr 
of tho whoto stollnr uni^m’so, that if any In tahtdal itdhionors nrr 
dm* to tlini ot'idral position in rrgard tt» tho (»ala\y, it wall 
roooivo thorn porhnps to as fidl an o\trid as tf situaiod at ilio 
actual ooid ro» Hut if It is situatt d as h« ro shtovn* thoro in tio 
furihor tpiostitni as to its prnpor motion t'ai'rving it fnan one* 
aido it) tho (dliiu* of tho Milky Way in h ss tina* than has boon 
roquinal for tho doVidopmoid of lifo upon tho oartlu And if 
thoscilar «*his1or is ri'itlly suh glotmlaix and sutlioiontly onndonsrd 
to stTVo ns li (*ontrr of gravity ftir tho v\holo of tho stars of the 
elustor to rovvilvo around, nil thr t*omponont stars whioh are not 
aituatod in thr piano of itn ajuntor (and that tif the Milky Way) 
munt rovolvo ohliqtioly at various anglos up to an angle of 90N 
Thtw nunieroUH divorging imdions, togothor with tho motions 
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of the nearer stars outside the cluster, some of which may re- 
volve round other centres of gravity made up largely of dark 
bodies, would perhaps suflicienlly account for the apparent ran- 
dom motions of so many of the stars. 

UNIFORM IlUAT-StTurUY DUK TO OKNTRAT. POSITION 

We now come to a point of the greatest intiu’est as regards the 
problem we are investigating. 'We have seen how great is the 
diirerence in the estimates of geologists and those of pliysicists 
as to llu‘ time that has t*Iaps<‘d during the whole development of 
life. But the jiosition w(‘ have now found for the sun, in the 
outer portion of tlu* cimiral star-cluster may afford a clue to this 
prolilinu. What W(‘ reipnre is, som(‘ mode of keeping up the sun’s 
heat (luring tlu^ (‘uormous geological pmnods in whic’li we have 
(widence of a wondiu'ful uniformity in the earth’s temperature, 
and llierefore in the sun’s heat- emission. ’'I’he gn^at central 
ring-clustm’ with its ('ondensed central mass, whicdi presumably 
has been forming for a much longin' period than our sun has beam 
giving h(‘at to th(‘ earth, must during all this time have been 
ex(‘rting a powcu'ful atiraeiion on llu' dilfust'd matter in the 
s])ac(*s around it, now appar<m(ly almost void as <*ompared with 
what lh(\v may hav(‘ been. Some scanty remnants of that matter 
wc' S(H‘ in tiu* mimt'rou.s nudtairie swarms whieli have Ix'cm drawn 
into onr system. A posit iori towards the outside of this e(‘ntral 
aggregation of mins would evidently be vei'y favorable for the 
growth hy acendion of any eonsidiwahle mass. The enormouB 
distanei' apart of the outer eompommts (the outer ring) of the 
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cluster wcnilil nlUm* a lar^t‘ amount of the inflowing meteoritic 
inattm* to est’npe tlu^in, nn<l tht‘ larger suns situated near the 
surface of tlu‘ inner d(*ns(‘ cluster would draw to ilu‘mselv(<.s the 
gnvUer part of this matter.' 'Tla^ variems phuu’ts of our system 
were no doubt built up from a portion of the matti‘r that flowed 
in ut*ar ilu* ])lane of the eediptie, htit mueh of that which eutuo 
from all otlu'^’ directions would he drawn towards the sun itself 
or to its lu’ighhouring suus. Some of this wotdd fall directly 
into it; other masst^s coming from different din*ctions and col- 
liding with t'uch otlun* would have thtnr nuditm (dieckech and tlius 
again fall into tlu^sun; ami m> long as the matim* falling in were 
not in too largt* masses^ the slon nddiiicms to the sun's hulk and 
increase of its heat would he sufHeiently gradual to be in no way 
pngudiciul to a planet at the* earth’s diNtanee. 

'riu‘ main |)oint 1 wish to sugge^st h<*re is, that by far the 
greater portion of thi’ umtti*r of the whole stellar universt^ has, 
<utlu‘r througli gravitation or In tmnibination with (dectricid 
forces, us suggested by Mr. Whittaker^ bt*come drawn together 
Into the vast ritig formed systtMu of the Milky Way, which is, 
presumably, slowly revolving, and has t!ms been cheeked in Its 
original inflow towards tlie I'entn^ of mass of the stellar universe, 

'Since writinf^: this ctmpter I tinvc seen a paper hy crAnrin drnling 

rnntheinutlcnlly with ’* Slellar Mtitiuny and nni plriised tn sec tlmt, 

from qtdtc different considernlions, lie hns found it neeesMiry to pluee the 
solar system nt n <listance from the eentre not very mueh more remote than 
the position t have given it. He Hays: '* We havr gtmd reasons to suppose 
that the solar system is rather near ttie eentre of the 5tilky Way, and as 
this centre Wf)uld, acconiing to our hyptdhesis, coincide with the centre of the 
Universe, the <Ustance of 159 light years assumed is not tiKi great* nor can 
it he very much smaller/* Jounmi ttf tfw Franklin Institute, ^^areh, 1P03. 
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It has also probably drawn towards itself the adjacent por- 
tions ()1‘ the scatt.eriHl material in the sj)aces around it in all 
directions. 

Had the vast mass of matter postulated by Lord Kelvin ac- 
quired no motion of revolution, but have fallen eontiuuonsly 
towards the centre of mass, the motions developed when the more 
distant bodies approach(*d that ccmtn^ would have been extremely 
rapid; while, as they must have fallen in from every direction, 
they would have bt'come more and more densely aggregated, and 
<a)llisions of (lu* most catastrophic! nature would frtHpumtIy have 
oc!curn‘d, and tins would have renderc'd the central portion of 
the univm’se the Irast stable^ and tlu^ least fitted to develop 
life. 

Hut, under Ihi* conditions tliat actually prevail, the very reverse 
is th(! case. 'The ejuantity of mathn* retmiining between our 
cluster and the iMilky Way btdng comparatively small, the ag- 
gregation into suns has goiu‘ on more regularly and more slowly. 
The motions accpiired by our sun and its neighbours have been 
rendered moderate by two causes: (1 ) their nearness to the centre 
of the very slowly aggn‘gating cluster where the motion due to 
gravitation is least In amount; and (S) the slight difLu'ential 
attraction away from llu* centre hy tlie Milky Way on t.lu^ side 
nearest to us. Again, this protective action of the Milky Way 
has l)e(‘n repeated, on a smaller scabs by tlu^ formation of the 
outer ring of tlu* solar cluster, wbicdi has thus preserved the Inner 
central cluster Itself from a tcM) abundant direct inflow of large 
maRROS of mat ter. 

But allhough tlie matter composing the outer portion of the 
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original univtirse has been to a large extent aggregated into the 
vast system of the Milky Way, it seems prohahli*, i)erhaps (*von 
eertain, that some portion wivnki escapt* its attractive forec‘s and 
would pass through its numtu'ous opi*n spac’es iiulic'ated by the 
dark rifts, ehannels, and patehes, as alnsady dt'serihc'd and thus 
tlow on utu*heekt*d towards the eiud n* of mass of the wholi‘ system, 
'riu' (ju/udity of matter thus reaeluug i!u‘ t'eidral cluster from 
the enormously n*mote span‘s Ix^yond the* Milky Way might he 
very small in eompnrisem with what uas retained to build up that 
w(mdt‘rful star system; hut it might yvi be so large* in total 
amount, as to play an impend ant part in the format icm of the 
ecadra! group of suns. It wotdd probnlily thov iinvards almost 
eonlinuo\isly, and when it ultimaii-lv reacdied the sidar eluster, 
it would have* attaimal a very high vcdcH’ity. If, thend'ons it 
were widc*lv difi*nsed, and c*oiisisied of masses ol small m* mod- 
eratc* size us eenupared with planed s or stars, it wcnthl fnriusli 
the etuTgy reejuisite for bringing thrs*' slouly aggn*gating 
stars to the reeptired intensity of hcsil for forming Imninous 
suns. 

Ilcna*, them, I think, we !mvc* found an adisiuatt* explnmition of 
the very long eonlinmal light and heat ejiiitting eupaeity of our 
sun, and probably of many others in ahotd the siune posit icm in 
llu* solar (duster. 'riu*s{* would at first gradually aggregate 
into eonsiderahle massc^s from the* slowly moving diffust^d matter 
of t}u‘ ecadral portions of tin* original univturse; hut at a later 
periucl they wtnild he reuifureed by a eunstnut and steady inrush 
of matter from its vctv outer n*gions, and tluus'fure possessing 
svH’h high vtdo<nties as materially to aitl in produeing and main- 
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taining the requisite temperature of a sun such as ours, during 
the long periods demanded for tH)ntinu()Us life-development. 
The enormous e\:leiisiou and mass of tlie original universe of 
dilfused mailer (as postulated by Lord Kelvitt) is thus seen to 
be of llu' greatest import anc‘i‘ as regards this ultimate product 
of evolution, l)eeaus(‘, M'ilhout it the eompandively slow-moving 
and cool eeniral regions might not have hi'en able to pro{!ue(‘ and 
maintain the re(piisite imergy in the form of heat; while the ag- 
grigation of by far th(' largm* portion of its matter in the great 
revolving ring of the (inlaxy was e((ually important, in order to 
])rt‘V(‘nl the too gr(‘at and loo rapid inflow of matter to these 
favouri'd regions. 

It appears, then, Unit if W(‘ admit as probable some such proc- 
ess of d(*vi'lo})menl as I havi' lu'rt' in(li(*ated, w(' (*an dimly see 
the bc'aring of all llu* greal filatures of llu* stell/ir universe upon 
tlu* siKH’i'ssfid (lev(*lopnu*nl of lif(*. ’'Plu'sc* are, its vast dimen- 
sions; the form it h/is a<’({uired iti the mighty ring of the Milky 
Way; and our position tu'ar to, but not (*xaclly in, its centre, 
Wt' know that, llu* star system has ac(|ulri‘d lliest* forms, pre- 
sumably from sonu* sinq>Ie aiid more diffiised condition. W(* 
know that w(‘ arr situHl{*d near llu* cerntre of this vast Hyst(‘m. 
Wc know that onr sun has (‘iniit(‘d light and heal, almost uni- 
formly, for perio<ls incompat ible with rapid nggr(*gatiou and the 
cfpinlly rapid coolitig whi(*h physicists <’onsi<l(‘r inevitable, I 
have liere sugg(*ste(l a mode of (levelopnu*nt which wotdd lead to 
a very slow but continuous growth of the more central suns; to 
an exoessiv<*!y long i)eriod of nearly stationary heat-giving 
power; and lastly, an ecjiudly long period of very gradual cooling 
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-- a prritHl ilu‘ ruuuu<ia''’ni<iit of uhu'h tuir 4 ui ia:iv huv(^ just 

('ulrn'd ijpiju. 

I )r:H’riuHn;;' iinu l(» h*rr» -t rial ph\ -ir I h.av(‘ .shown Ihal, 
owin^ lo thr lii;;lilv nahirr nl' (Iti- atij n-A uimt s nsjuiivd 

to n*iuli*r H worltl hahilahlr anti to rrtain its hahit ahilit v during 
tin* irons id* tinio r«i|uisitr Inr lllr dr\s'li>|)nM nt , it is in tlir high- 
rs! drgri*»‘ iuipi‘t»iial>lo that I hr rrtjiurrd rnndilinns and aclnp™ 
lalions shouh! lia\r oroun’rd in an\ ntln-r plaiirts id’ any olhrr 
suns, whu’h iiityjti iHTUpy an t ((uall \ ia\ournhlr posit inn ns 
our o\\ lu and whioh urn* id’ thr mpusitr si/r mui hrat giving 
powrr. 

Lastlv, I r-adunit tliat thr uludr id* thr r\ idrnrr I luavr ham 
brought togrllirr lrad» to tlir ronrlu'^iou llud our r.arlh i.s almost 
fiTtninlv thr onh mhidutiil jdaiitd ui mir .olar syslrm; and, 
rurilirr, that thrrr is no inrniu‘ri\ uhildy uo inpunhahilil y rvrti 

in llir ronrrption that, in ordrr to produt'r a uorlil that should 
hi* prndsrly adapt rd Iti rvrry driad for thr ordrrly drvrlopmmi, 
of urganir lifr (adiiunating in man, surh a ^ad and romplr\ uni 
vt‘rsrnsthai uhirhurknou r\ists around us, may lunr hi-tm nhso- 

tulidy rripiin'd, 

Nt MMAH\ UF Tin: AlUU MFN' r 

As thr lust im ohaptrrH of this vohmu* rmhody a roumadrd argu- 
mrnt trading to thr ronrhnaon aliovr staird, it may hr usrr\d to 
my rradrr.s to summarisr rnthrr ftdly thr sru’rrsslvr stops of this 
argumrnt, tin* farts on whirh it rrsts, and thr various sul)suliarv 
ronclusions nrrivia! at, 

( 1 ) Onr td* thr most impt>rtnni rr.Hults of modrrn ahtronomy 
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J is to have established the unity of tlie vast stellar universe which 

we see around us. This rests ii])on a p^reat. variety of ol)serva“ 
tious, which demons trale I he wondiu’ful complexity in (h'l.ail of 
the arrannvmcnt and distrihiition of stars and nehuhe, combined 
with a no less ri‘mHrkal)li‘ ”'i‘UiTal symmetry, indicaiinn* tlirou^h- 
j out a siti<^'le itit(*r“d(*pciKlcnt syslcni, not a numi)er of totally dis- 

tinct systems so far aj)art as to have no physical relations with 
each ollu'r, as was onct* supposed. 

(<:>) Tliis vi(*w is su})ported by numerous converjn^in^ lines of 
evidtauHs all teiulin/^* It) show that tlu‘ stars an* not infinite* in 
uiunlxu', as was ouci* ^HMU'rally believi'd, ami whicli view is even 
now advocat(‘d by soim* ast rononu‘rs. Tlu* V(»ry n*markabl(» <‘al” 
culations of Lord Kelvin, r(d’t*rn*d to in tlu* t*arly part of this 
chapter, ^iv(‘ a further sup]>orl. to this view, simu* they show that 
il* the stars (‘xtcMukal much b(»yond those* we sea* or can obtain 
direct knowhalgi* of, and with no vt‘rv (’han/^v In tlunr aveu’- 

agi* distama* apart, (hen (lu* force' e>f g'ravitation towards the 
ce'ntre we)uld liavt' produceel on tlie* aveuvi/^e* more* rapid nie)tic>ns 
than the* stars |j;('iu‘rally {)e)sse'ss. 

(3) An ove'rwhe'lmin^* cemsensus of e)piuion amon^ the best 
j astronouu'rs <*stablishe*s the* fact e>f our lu'urly oe'utral pe)sition 

> in the* stellar universe*, d'he'y all n/j^re*e* that tlu* Milky Way is 

nevirly ('ircular in fortn. They all agna* that our sun is situated 
almost e'xael ly in Its medial ))huu*. Tlu*y all that our sun, 

alth()u/j!^h ne)t situate'd at tlu* exact cemtre of the p^alaetic circle, 
i is yet not very far from it, bt'cause tlu're are no uimustakal)le 

signs of our be'ing tu'urer to it at any one point and further 
I away from tiu' ejpposite* pe>int* Thus tlu* nearly mitral posi- 
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lion of our sail in tlu* ‘j^'nsnl s(ar-Nys{i‘in is nlinost miivtu'sally 

ndinil Ual. 

On the {[Ut’sti{)n of ilu* solnr I’lustcr tlun’r is uiori* (lilft'n'uco of 
opinion; Ihou^’h lu*n\ a^’nin, all aro aj^TiMsI Hint lluTi' is suoli 
a cluslrr. Its si'/.r, form, dtaisily, aiu! i‘\art position aro sonu*- 
what lUKH'rlain, hut 1 liavt', as f'ar as possihh*, Ihhmi ‘^•uidisi by 
tho host availahh* (‘vidonre. If wo adopt Lord Kolvin's ^’oiKU'al 
idi»a of tilt* ‘gradual oondousation of an ononuoiis dilfusod mass 
of mat tt'T t owartls its ('ommoii otid ro td ^^ravit \\ that oont ro would 
ht* approxiinaloly tho {•ontro of this oluslrr. Also, as ^’ravita- 
(ional fort'o at and noar this oontro woidd ho oomparat ivoly small^ 
Iht* motions pnuluood lluu'i* uouhl ho n1o\\ , ami ooUisions ht'in^ 
<lut‘ only to diiToronlial motions, whoii tlu'v tlid ooi’iu* would ht* 
vi*ry ^’t*tdlo. W'o nn^'hl Ihoroftiro oxpoot many dark ajL'!;‘i,Ton‘a.. 
lions of matltu’ hort*, whioh may i-xplain \\h\ uo tlo not find /iny 
spt»oial (‘rowdinp;’ of visihlo stars In t hr {liroolimi tif this oontro; 
whih‘, as no star has a sonsihlo disc, tin* dai*k stars if at /.^rtvth 
dislanoos woidd hardly rwv ht' soon it) ot'oult tin* hri^Lt onos, 
Tlius, It s(*oms to uu*, tilt* coni rolling; ftiroo may ho oxplaint'd 
whioh has rotnint'd tiur snn in npproximatt'ly Hit* sanu* orhit 
around tho ot*ntro of gravity of this ot*utral olustor durltii^; tho 
wholt' pt*rIod of its oKtstoiiot* as a sun ami tnir o\istt*nt*o as a 
jilant'l ; and has thus s/ivod us from iht* possihitiiy porhaps ovi*n 
tlu* <‘t‘riainly tif disnslrous oollisions or tllsruptivo appro/iohf*s 
to whi(*h suns, in or noar tlu* Milky Way, ami to a It'ss I'xtont 
(‘Ist'wlu'n*, nro or hart* boon oxposocL It sooinstpiitt* prtih/dilo that, 
in lliat ri'^ion of mori' rapid nml lt*ss oonirollod nudions and 
moro orowdt'd mnssos of mat tor, uu star t*an romain in a nt*arly 
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stal)li‘ ooiulitioti as n^^’unls h‘m})(.‘ra( ur(‘ lor sullicicuily lonpj 
pt'i'iocls lo allow of a ('ouipk’lo sysU'in of lifi'drvrlopnuMil on any 
pluiu’l il may poss(^ss. 

('!<) 0 lu‘ various proofs aia* nt‘\l slalod lhal assun* us of llio 
nlmosl <*omplt'ti‘ uuilornuly of mallvr, and of nmlmdal pliysical 
ami (‘luMiU(‘nl laws, Ihroun-houl our univtu'sia This I l)(‘li(‘V(* lu) 
0110 soriously dis[)uU‘s; and il is a poinl of tlu‘ g'n*ali‘sl ini])or 
ian(*(‘ wlnm wt‘ <’onu‘ lo ('onsidcr llu* roudilions r('(|uirt‘d for Iho 
dovtdopnu'iil and maintonanoi* of lift*, siiu’o il assun^s us lhal vc'ry 
similar, if not idoidii’nl, condilions must pn^vail whorovor or/^anic 
lift* is or ran ho dovt'Iopod. 

( 5 ) This loads us on lo I ho o(msid<‘ral ion of I ho t‘sst‘nlial ohar- 
aolorislios ol* I ho living’ tjr^’anlsm, c'onsislinn' as il doos of somo 
of I ho nu).sl ahuntlanl ami most widoly dislrihidod of thoso 
malorial oUmionls, and hoin/^’ always suhjotd lo llu* p;(*m‘ral laws 
of malti*r, d'ho liosl nut lioril i<‘s in physiology ari* quohsl, as lo 
I ho (‘xlri'ino oomploxily of (ho ohomioal oompouiuls which const. i- 
lulo I ho |)hvsical Imsis for the mani festal ion of life; as to lht‘ir 
pjrt'at instability; Ilnur w<mdi‘rl‘td mobility <’ombinod wilb ])(‘r- 
manoma* of form and sinudun*; and tin* allop;otln‘r marv(‘llous 
p()W(*rs Ihoy possc’ss of brin^in^ aboid unicjin* chemical transfor- 
mations and of building u)) the mosl complicalt*d slru<dun*s from 
simple* (*loinonl s, 

1 have* t'ndoavoiireal to pul the* broad phe’nomema of ve‘/rt»tablo 
and animal lil’e* in a way that will onahh* my re'ade*rs to fe)nn somo 
faiid. conce*ption of the* inlrtcacvi the* de‘licat‘y, and tin* myst(*ry 
of tin* myriatl living forms the*y sot* (‘Vorywhi*n* aroumi tlnmu 
Snell a conception will enable* the*m to realise how supn*moty 
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grand organic lifi*, funl to apju’tvialc hr! tor, prrliaps, the ab- 
solute necessilv for ilie mnui‘rt>us, eoinplo\ and tf'lieali* atlaplu- 
lions of inorganic natui'c, vvilliout uhicli il is inipossibh* for life 
tatlier to exist utnv, or to liavt^ hetai devel(^})ed during the iin- 
ineiis\irahle pusL 

(()) d'lu» giaieral conditions which art* ahsohdely I'ssential for 
life thus nuuiifested on our planed are* ihi'ii discussed, such us, 
solar light and heal ; wati*r univei'sally dtsl rihu(t‘<l on (he planefs 
surfae’e an<l in tlu* atni<»spheri* ; an atjuosphere of suffuaent; 
density, ainl cennposed of the* se*v<’ral gas<‘S from which alone 
proloplasin can l)e formtsl; some* all ernat ions of light and dark- 
ness, and a fi'W ot he^rs. 

(7) Having lnvite*d these t'ondiiinns l>roadly, and (‘Xplained 
why Ihe'Y are important and even iudispeUNahh* t'or life, we next 
proe'eed to show how llu'V an* fidtilled upon the eartli, ami how 
i\umero\iK, how etnnph’X, and ofle*jj h<nv exael are Iht* adjust- 
immts nee<ied to bring tlu*m aland, and maintain t he-m almost 
uiu’luuiged throughout the* vast asms of time* oet’Upieil in the 
development of life. Two chaplm's are <lt*vote*<i to this suljject; 
and it. is helie^ved that tlu‘y efudain faets I hat will he* new to 
many of my readers, d'he (*nmh!nntions ed' <*aus(*s whi<‘h It'nd to 
this n*s\dt art* so vnrit'd, and In se ver/il ease-s depende*ni on such 
t‘xct*pt itmal pt*t‘uliarit ies of idiysit’al t*emst ititt ion, that it st*i*ins 
in the luglu‘st de‘gn*t* impr(4)nhli* that they can nil hi* found 
ngntn c(nuhim*d either in tlu* solar syshan or t*vt*!i in the* .stt‘llfir 
universe. It wilt he well lu*re just to (‘numerate* thirst* conditions, 
which are all essential within more or less narrow litniis: 

Distance of planet from the sum 
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SUMMARY OF AKdUMENT 

Mass of planet. 

01)li(piiiy of its ecliptir. 

Amount i)f water as (a)niparecl with laud. 

Surface (list riljul ion of laud and water. 

rermaneiice of tliis distrihul itm, <Ii*[)endent {)robably on the 
uni(iiu‘ orin’ia of our moon. 

An ntmospluTi' of suIlKaent dc^nsitv, ami of suitable compo- 
nent gases. 

An adetpiate amount of dust in the atmosphere. 

Atmosplundc (declri<’i{ v. 

Many of lhes(‘ act and n*act oil each other, and lead to results 
of great complexity. 

(H) Passing on to other planets of the solar system, it is 
shown that, lume (d' them (’omlnm* all llu‘ compk'X conditions 
which an‘ found to work hanntvniously together on the earth; 
while in most <’ases there is somt‘ one debad wliich alone laanoves 
tluan from the category of possible lift* producing and life- 
supporting planet s. Among thes(* an* the small sv/.v and mass 
of Mars, being such that it cannot retain aipieous vapour; ami 
ih(‘ fact that \'euus ndates on its axis in tlic sanu‘ time as It 
tnki‘s to n’volvt* round the sun. Neither of tliesi* facts was 
known when Pnxdor w'rotc upon tin* <juestIou of Iht* hnhitabilily 
of till* planets. All tin* other planets are now giv(*n up '-ami 
W(‘re givt*n up by Ih'octor himself -as jiossihle life heiirer.s in 
their pn*sent stage; Ind In* and others have ludd that, if not 
Huitnble now, they may hnvt* been ilu* seem* of life-development 
in the past, while others will hi* so in the future. 

In order to show the futility of this supjiositioii, the problem 
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(»f the (lunitidii ivf I1 h‘ siui a stnijlr hrat ^ivt^r is discussecl; 
and it is sluH\n that it is (July by rt‘durin|L? Ihe [x-rituls olaimed 
bv arid bioh^i^ists ftir life t!r\ i'lo|)UHMit upon the earth, 

anti liy t-xinidiii^ thr tina* alloui-d liy pby^ieists to its utmost 
liiuils, {Imt the two (daiuiN i-an bo barmouisrd. It follows that 
(ho whole pt-riotl of the MHi'^ duration un a li^^ht and h<s*ii jjjiver 
has been re(|uire(i for tlie d<‘velopiaent of lift* upon th(‘ earth; 
aiul that it is only upon planets who".e phasi-s of dtwelopment 
synehronise with that of the t*arth that the* iwolution of life h 
possible, h'or tlu>si‘ wht>se inattuaat twidutiou has ^one on cjuieker 
or slower, tlieri* has lud btaau or will tud hi% tijne enough for the 
<!evelojmu-nt of life. 

(9) 'rhe lusdilem of tin* stars ns peisHihly having life support* 
iug phuu'ts is u<‘\t d<*alt witlu and reaNons are given why in oul} 
a inimite portion of the whole i"* thi'^ possible. Iha^n in that 
minute portion, n*due<si prohahly to a fc*w i^f the eoinponent sum 
of tin* solar (duster, a large proportion serins likely to ht* rulia 
out by being elose binary systems, and niueih(*r large portion b) 
being in proeess of aggn^gat iim. In those* remaining, wlndhei 
they may* be nahoned by t(*ns or by hundreds wi* eannot s'aVi thi 
chaiuTs against the same <’omple\ romlunntion of (’onditions iv 
those wliieh wi* find on the t'artli tmeurriug on any planet, of an] 
other stm art* eiuvruumsly great. 

(1(1) I then refer, brit'fly, in souk* reet'jit mtuisurements o] 
star- radial ion, and suggt'st that tht*y umy thus poHsildy hav< 
important (‘irtrts on tin* dt*velopnH*nt of vegetable and anima 
life; and, finally, I diseuss Iht* prohhan of the stability of tlr 
stellar imiv'erse and the spiadul advantage wn* derive from on: 
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central position, suggested by some of the latest researches of 
our great inathomatieiun and physicist — ^Lord Kelvin. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Having thus brought together the whole of the available evidence 
bearing upon the ({uestions treated in this volume, I claim that 
certain definite conclusions have been reached and proved, and 
that certain other conclusions have enormous probabilities in their 
favour. 

The conclusions reached by modern astronomers are: 

(1) That the stellar universe forms one connected whole; and, 
though of enormous extent, is yet finite, and its extent deter- 
minable. 

That llu' solar system is situated in the plane of the Milky 
Way, and not far removed from the cenin' of that plane. Tlic 
earth is Ihmvfon* luvirly in the centre of the stellar universe, 

( 3 ) That this universe consists throughout of the same kinds of 
matter, and is subjected to tl\e same physical and chemical laws. 

The conclusions which I claim to have shown to have enor- 
rnouH probabilities In their favour arc — 

(4) That no other planet in the solar system than our earth 
is inhabited or habituhle. 

(5) That tlje probabilities are almost as great against any 
other sun possessing inhabited planets. 

(fi) That the nearly central position of our sun is probably 
a permanent one, and has been specially favoui^able, perhaps ab- 
solutely essential, to life-development on the earth. 
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Those' laltt'r t'onclusitniN upon tlu* romhinntion of a 

largf munhor of .sptH'inl (aualit ions, t)f whii*h must be* in 

tit'iiuitr r^'lniion tt> many nf tlu‘ am! muNt all have per- 

.sinuillunr<nisly riuu'iuuus ps-riiuis of tinu\ The 

woi^ht to Ik' ^ivt*u ii\ this kiml of roa^nuiui^ tlrpoiuls upon a full 
unci fair (‘oiisiih-ratitju i»f tla^ xchulr ovidonur ns I have on- 
(loavourtui to prosoiit it ia tlu* last sov(‘a ('haptors of this hook. 
''Fo this ovitlonro I nppual. 

This iHmi]>lrtes my work us a ta>mu*rtrd nr/^'umont, founded 
wholly on tiu* fauts luul priuoiplrs Hrotnnu!ait*d by modoru 
sriouou; and it h*atls, if itiy faci^ avr suhstaut ially taUTrot aiid luy 
roasoning siuuuk to ouo gn-ul mid drjiintf cauudusion that man, 
tlu* tnihuination of (aai’^idous orgaair lifts h.as In't'n tlt*vt*lo[a*d here 
oidy in tlu* wholr vast mutt-rinl univt*rsf* \\<* sta* around us, I 
('laim that this is tlu* logirnl outta^mr of tlu* i‘vitit*m’u» if we I'on- 
sidur and weigli this uvlilrma* without any pn*piissessions what- 
ever. I maintain that it is a (|Uf*stitm us to wlucli we liav<* no 
right to form a priori upinitms not foundetl upon evident*. And 
evideiu’e opposeti to this ronelusion, or even as to its iinprnh- 
nhilily* we have ahsoltdt‘!y none uhnt<*vt*r. 

But, if wt* admit tlu* (amehisiom mdhing tiiat iu*ed nlarni intluu 
tlu* seieniifie or tlu* religious miinl neeessarily follows, ht*eauH{* it 
can he expliuuei! or aeeotmted for in either i»f two distinet wayn. 
One e<mHi<leriddi* h«u!y, iiudmiiug piaibahly the majority of mer 
of s(*ienee, will mlnut that tlu* evitlenca* does apparently h*ad tc 
\\\m cnneluHioiu hut will explain it as due to a fortunate coin* 
eidenee. M'heri* might have ln*en a hundred or a tluniHund life- 
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bearing planets, had the course of evolution of tlic universe been 
a little different, or there might have been none at all. They 
would ])r()l)ably add, that, as life and man have been produced, 
that shows that their production w/is possible; and therefore, 
if not now tlu‘n at some other time, if not here then in some other 
planet of some other sun, we should be sure to have come into 
existt'uce; or if not precisely the same as we are, then something 
a litlle belter or a litlli‘ worse*. 

'Hu* other body, and pr()I)ably much the larger, would be 
represented by thost* who, holding that mind is essentially 
su])erior to matt(‘r and distinct from it, cannot believe that life, 
cons(*ioiisness, mind, are products of matter. They liold that the 
marvellous c{)mplexity of forces whi<‘h app(‘ar to control matter, 
if not actually lo constitute* it, are and must be miiubproducts ; 
and when they see lift* and mind app/in*nlly rising out of matter 
and giving to its inyria<l forms an added complexity and un- 
fathomable myst(‘ry, they s(h* in this developnu'ut an additional 
proof of tlu* supremacy of mind. Such pi*rsons would he inclined 
to till! hidit'f of tlu* gri‘al. ('ighlei'iith-ci'nl.ury scholar. Dr. Ihmt- 
ley, that tin* sold of om* virtuous man is of greater worth and ex- 
celleney than tlu* sun and all his planets and all the stars in the 
heavens ; and when tlu'y an* shown that there are strong reasons 
for thinking that man h the uniijue and supnnne product of this 
vast univc’rs(‘, they will set* no dilficulty in going a little furtlier, 
and helii’ving that tin* universe was actually brought into exist- 
ence for this very |>urpose. 

Witli infinite space around us and infinite time before and 
behind us, there is no incongruity in tins conception. A universe 
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as large as ours for the purpose of bringing into existence many 
myriads of living, intellectual, moral, and spiritual beings, with 
unlimited possibilities of life and happiness, is surely not more 
out of proportion than is the complex machinery, the lifelong 
labour, the ingenuity and invention which we have bestowed upon 
the production of the humble, the trivial, pm. Neither is the 
apparent waste of energy so great in such a universe, compara- 
tively, as the millions of acorns, produced during its life by an 
oak, every one of which might grow to be a tree, but of which 
only one does actually, after several hundred years, produce the 
one tree which is to replace the parent. And if it is said that the 
acorns are food for bird and beast, yet the spores of ferns and 
the seeds of orchids are not so, and countless millions of these 
go to waste for every one which reproduces the parent form. 
And all through the animal world, especially among the lower 
types, the same thing is seen. For the great majority of these 
entities we can see no use whatever, either of the enormous variety 
of the species, or the vast hordes of individuals. Of beetles alone 
there are at least a hundred thousand distinct species now living, 
while in some parts of sub-arctic America mosquitoes are some- 
times so excessively abundant that they obscure the sun. And 
when we think of the myriads that have existed thi'ough the 
vast ages of geological time, the mind reels under the immensity 
of, to us, apparently useless life. 

All nature tells us the same strange, mysterious story, of the 
exuberance of life, of endless variety, of unimaginable quantity. 
All this life upon our earth has led up to and culminated in that 
of man. It has been, I believe, a common and not unpopular 
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idea that during the whole jirocess of the rise and growth and 
extinction (jf past forms, iht‘ cnril) has hecji preparing for tlie 
ultimal.e—i\Ian, Much of tlu‘ wealth and luxuriance of living 
things, the infinitt* varitdy of form and structure, the ex(|uislle 
gract‘ and !)eatil v in bird and insect, in foliage and flower, may 
liave hiHMi mere by-products of the grand mec’hanism we call 
nature — ^tlu' out* and only melluxi of dt'veloping humanit y. 

And is it not in perfect harmony with Ibis grandemr of design 
(if it he design), this vastnt'ss of scale, this marvellous proc(‘ss 
of (li'velopment through all tlu' ag(*s, thiil llu' mattnaal universe 
needl'd to produi'i' this cradle of organii' lifis and of a bi'ing 
destined lo a higlu'r and a pt*rmanent I'Kistt'nci', should he on a 
corresponding seali' of vaslness, of complexity, of hi'nuiy? 
I'jVi'H if tli(*re wi'H' no siu'h evideiu’e ns I have here addma'd for the 
uniepu’ posilioii and (lu‘ t'xi’epl lonnl cluiracU'rist ies wl\i(’h dis- 
tinguish Ihe (‘arlh, lh(‘ old idi'a ihni all tin' f>!an('l.s wi*re in- 
hal)il(‘d, and that all the stars t'xisled for the sak(' of othi'r 
planets, which planets existed to di'Velop lift', wouhl, in tlu' light 
of our prt'seiit knovvlt'dgt', set'in utit'rly improhahlt' and inert'dihka 
It would introduce monotony into a universe whost' grand cliar- 
not(*r and teaching is t*ndh*ss diversity. It would imply that to 
j)roduce the living soul iti the marvt'llous and glorious body of 
man— man with his faculties, his aspirations. Ids jxvwers for good 
and evil— Unit this was an easy malttu' which could he brought 
about anywhere, in any world. It would lm])ly that man in an 
animal and nolhitig mt)re, is of no importance in the universe, 
needt'd no great j^reparalions for his advent, only, jicrhaps, a 
second-rate demon, and a third or fourth-rate eartli. I-.ooking 
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at the long’ and slow and eouipleK growth ot nature that pre- 
etaied his appearaiua*, the immensity of the sit-llar universe with 
its ttiousami million suns, ni\d the vast anms of time during which 

it has been di'Veloping all tlu'se stuan only thi^ a]p)n>priate and 

harmonious surroundings, the ntaa^ssary >upply of material, the 
sulheit’iitly spacious workshop for tlu* produet ion of that planet 
whi(*h was prodtn’e, lir.sl, ttu‘ organi<’ world, and then, Man, 

hi one of his tinest passages onr gre,al world po(d givt's us his 
con<’(*ption of the grandiair of human nature '' Wind a pitre 
of work is man ! How nohh‘ in reason ! Ihnv infinite in facnlly! 
In form and moving, how express and ndmirahh' ! In aelion 
liow lik(* an angel ! In apprclumsiim how* like a ginl I " And for 
the devtdopmeiit of sueh a hoing what is a universe su(’h as ours? 
However vast it may seiau to our I'aeullies, it is as a mere notliing 
in ilie oei'un of (In* infinite, [u infinite spaeo there may hi* infinite 
\mivevses, hut. I hnnlly think they would he all univt*vses of 
malii'i*. '^rhai w*ould indeed hi* a low* coneeptlon td' infinite 
pow'er! Here, on earth, w*e see millions of dlstimd spt'cles of 
aninials, millions of difrerent spei’ies of plants, and each and 
every spiades consisting often of many millions of individuals, 
no two individuals (*KnctIy nlikt*; and wdH*n turn to the heavens, 
no i\V{> planets, no hvo sati^llitcs alike; and outside our systc^m we 
•sci* till* same law pn*vailing no two stars, no two clusters, no 
iw'o iiehuhc alikix Why then should then* he oilier univ{‘r.si*H of 
tlu* samr matter and suhje(‘t to the samr Inwxs as is imphed hy 
(he c{m(*(*ption that tin* stars are infinite in numher, and extend 
through infinite space? 

Of course there may be, and prohahly are, tither universes, 
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perli^^ps of otlu'r kinds of mat ter and subject to other laws, per- 
haps more like our coiu’eptious of the etluu*, pt'rluips wholly 
noii-niateriaU nnd what \vi' eau only conceive of as spiritual. 
But, unless these universes, ev(‘n ih{)up;h each of them wore a 
million limt's vaster than our stellar universe, were also infinite 
in numher, they could not fill infinite spac(*, which wouhl extend 
on all si<h‘s heyond them, so that (‘ven a million million such uni- 
verses would shrink to imptu'ceptihilil y when compared with the 
vast heyond ! 

Of infinity in any of its as])i'ets we can HNiIly know nothing, 
hut tliat it t‘xis[s and is ineonciavahle. It is a thouglit that 
op])r(‘ss(‘s and overwlu*lms. Y(‘t many s})eak of it glibly as if 
they hiino what it. contains, ami i‘V<‘n usi' that assumed knowledge 
as an argimuait against views tliat are unacceptable to ilunn- 
sOves, 'To m(‘ its (‘xist(‘nci‘ is absolute hut: unthinkable — that 
way madness ]i(‘s. 

*W) nujht! utiim. too rttth'Itf jtir^ 

Thv ft nit V with tUo In ft nit v! " 

I will conclmle witli one of tlu* lines! passages n'lating to the 
infinite that ! am aetjuninied with, from tin* pem of tlu^ lat(* 
R. A. Proctor: 

‘‘ Inconceivable, douhiless, an^ th(‘se infiniti(‘S of time and 
s])uc(s of math‘r, of motion, and of life. Inconceivable tliat th(‘ 
whole universe can he for all time thi* scene of the operation of 
infinite power, omnipresent, all knowing. Utterly incomprehon- 
sible how Infinite Purpose can he associatial with endless material 
evolution. But it is no new thought, no modern discovery, that 
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we fire thus utterly powerless to eoiieeive or eojnprelieiid the idea 
of an Infinite Rein^, Almighty, All knowing, Ouinipivsent, and 
Ktenud, of wliosc* inserutahh* purpose* the utfderifil universe is the 
\uu‘Xphunt‘<l nmnife’stut ieuu Senenet' is in presence of the old, 

ol<l inystiu'v; the old, old (pu'stions un^ asked of lu‘r -M'anst 

thou by seuia’liinp^ find out (lod? Cfuist thou find out the Ah 
mighty unto piud'iaditvn? It is ns In/^h fis lu*aven; what <’finsh 
thou do? (leep{‘r than htdl ; wind cniist thou know? ’ And science 
fUiswers tlu'se qm\stions ns Itiev wt'i’e nnswert*d of old*—^ As 
touching the Almighty we c.annot find Him outd” 

I'lie following h«‘Hutiful lines /uiuing tin* latest pnalucts of 
'rennyson’s gimius so completely luirm<mlsi‘ with tin* subject- 
mfdt('r of the pn^sent volunu*. Unit no apology is needed for (pioh 
iug them lu*re. 

(I’he 

fPi/f mtj tin*/ ^pnrk t>f htinij 

WhoUp I'ttnhh in Vfoir dtip^ unit heights? 

Must mp ttup fie tlnrk minuu. 

a nf pntir htiHinlitusi nipht^^ 

liunh t*f Stilts ttnti re// ttf 
Jnd ptiur fif’i'p vUtHh uf 

('riw Answer) 

**Sinrit, niHtrlnij ptin dtirk portal 
At thf tifuit of thp /oo?ia» ^tat0t 
Ft or not thou (hr hiddrn purpit^r 
(if that i*oitrr xrhith afertf *ir f/mi^ 

Nor (hr mpritui ivorUl, Uh shadow, 

Nor thr mlrnt Openrr of thr (hitr.** 
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